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J en Opsats, fra 1 826 yitikr FArfutterea følgende lutd Hensyift til deUe 
Hrudstjrkke : 

"I lang Tid har jeg forehaft ek literært Arbejde over dén fra Sun- 
skrit radikalt forsk jellige Sprogklasse i det sydlige Ostindien ellerdet 
såkaldte Dekhan^ hvortil y blandt undre betydeligen udstrakte og mærk«- 
værdige Sprog, hører Tamulisk, som tales i det danske' Distrikt. Min 
Hensigt er deri at giye^pil kort Udsigt over alle de til denne Klasse hø- 
rende Sprog , deres JAqreining, indbyrde« Slægtskab og Forhold til an- 
dre l^ekjendte asiatiske Tungemål, en i Videnskabernes udbredte Rige 
ikke uvigtig JMark , der hidtil har vaéret så ubekjendt i deu lærde Ter- 
den, at endnu Klaprotfa, i sin for et Par Ar siden udgivne ^sia poly ■ 
gloita'i ikke med et etoesie Ord har omtalt den hele Sprogklasse. I 
Kolombo fik jeg Begyndelsen af dette Arbejde med stor Blojsommeliglied 
trykt paa Dansk, for at erholde de asiatiske Tegn af ét af de fuldstæn- 
digste af disse Sprog (Singalesiiik ) parallelliseréde med de latinske Bog- 
staver og Mærker, hvormed jeg mente at udi tykke dem alle. Men ef- 
ter min Tilbagekomst til Fædi^eitdlandel har det Vteret mig umuligt , at 
få det fortsat , da der ikke lettelig erholdes Forlægger til et Yærk^ som 
ikke blot ingen Vinding lover, men endog kræver betydelige Udgifter, 
og da jeg i min såre indskrænkede Stilling ikke ser mig i Stand til at 
opofre noget til videnskabelige Foretagender. Der udfordres nemlig at 
ads killige ny Bogstaver eller rettere blotte jndretninger ved de latinske 



Sogstaver skæres og støbes, hvilke, skønt kun fa til hvert Sprog, dog til 
alle 6 a'f denne Klasse løbe op til en betydelig Sum her i Byen , hvor 
der ikke ere mange, som kunne skære og kun en eneste som kan stobe 
dem. Desuden udfordres nogle Kobbertavler , og da der ikke er at 
tænke paa Forlægger, så falder endelig hele Udgiften for Papir og Tryk- 
ningen (som er vanskelig nok) aillige på Udgiveren.*' 
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A. BEN SINOAlLl^SrSKIJ 
SÉLRIFTLÆRE. 



1. Lydtegnene* 

I. hogfttavtfite lillig^emed deres Ttgn ett i den sædvanlig 
{fidi&ke Orden følgende. 
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« SINGALESISK 

S. Den singRlesi^ke Boffstavrtekke <5^^5©«stf, ho^iva, stem« 
mer overens med den sanskrMake, DttS)ff-någnri kaldet, og 
an\ endes derfor uf Hingaleeerne o^anh til at skrive Sanskrit 
med. Den er ikke allene li^efian fuidstændijsr, men indehol- 
der desuden nojg^le særegne Bogstaver; iait 54 eller 55, ordne- 
de i en regelret ofr bindrisr Følge. 1 Påli forekommer blot 41 
af disse, og intet ejendommeligt, altfeaa blot en D(^l, eller li- 
gesom et Brudst^kke^af den sansk. og sing. bkrittordning 
(eller Skriftsys tem). Det syntes derfor naturligst at begynde 
med en Premsættebe af denne, samt af Maaden at ifcrt- den 
cvropæisk Dragt, hvilken da tillige gjelder for Sanskrit, Pali 
og alle andre asiatiske Tungemaal, hvor Braminernes Skrift« 
ordnins: har været indført 

3. Læsningen foregaar fra venstre til hojre, ligesom i San- 
skrit, TamulisK, Barmansk o. s. v. men er her lettere, da Ordene, 
hvorvel de ikke ads^killes, dog beller ikke sammenflettes, saa at 
Begyndelsesbogstavet af det ene Ord saiSimendruges med Slut- 
ningsbogstavet af det foregaaende, som sædvanligt i San^^krit og 
Tamnl. Den singal. Skrift har ogsaa et regel rettere og skøn- 
nere Ud;j:eeiide end Deva-naetari, Telugisk o« s. v. da den i in- 
tet Tilfælde anbringer Bogstaver over eller under hverandre; 
men blot sætter de uden mellefnkommende Selvlyd sammenstø- 
dende Medfl^des Figurer ved Siden af hverandre i en sammen- 
hæftet Form uden mellemkonmiende Rom. Ikke desmindr^ 
gives dog her li'i^esoiii i Deva-nagari 7Vgw ifejteden for Selvlyde- 
ne og nogle faa Medlyde, o^ dis^e Tegn anbringes dels bver 
deU under Linien dels paa andre bes)nderiige Maader, hvorom 
snart mere. 

4. Bogstaverne qpaR<5 akur-«, eller cp^sa^cfofl, a:Kara}a, be- 
nævnes ved at, fujeoo«>«5:>, yaniiå, eller ci^, yanu, til det blotte 
Bogstav, som det findes i Hækken; t. E. c^cjo«y5^, X-ysnm'é^ kort 
a; c|^Ood«>«), å-yanna, laffgt d; «5Doo«5>eD, ka-yanna, Kaa; ^€6^ 
«55, kha-yaniia, Kda-haa; C3a3»>£Dj sa^yanna, Es^ o. s. v. ^ 

Herfra iindtaii:e8 Am {^•^ der sædvanligvis faar Navn af S-e^g 
©, binduvva, otr Ah (s), der kaldes ©»jrig^^o, bindu-deka,c/o6- 
hflt Bindu. Selvlyden q^ sæltes foran i Bogstavrækken, blot for 
at gjore det muligt at udtale dem. 

Af Medlydene adskilles desuden de aandeløse h-a de b^aandede 
ved Tillægsordene CfQW, alpa^ og feoe^^^, må-påNå ; saa»om 
iy^5^t3cx3 r.y?5 , aTpa pa-yanna, aandvlost Pe ; ®oqD4fec3o0^5i^5^, roå- 
pråwa pa-yanna,/^f«rt«(/f < Pe eller Pe-hna. Esserne adskilles ogsaa 
\ed egne Tillæg : ash faar Na\ n af «R©t3oc?«25D, kaSa sa-yanna ; 
t3 af ^t3»T3«5^©0, i<^-8a.yanna; ^ ^f ii>c»ogt3o5«f30^9 golu sa-yan- 
na; ^kaldes fcædvanli^: tce55«^«)*»o5«x5D, sannaka-la-yanna, 
fordi den øverste indbujede Del af Figuren har Lighed med et 
^ Tegn kaldet Saniiaka. Ordet kaSa betyder brudt; golu, stumt. 

£t 2Vfg;t^ der^ sooi Forkortelse iiiteden for et vidt Bog^tav^ 
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SKPIFTLÆRE. 3 

Inele Pliriir. liaeftes til et andet Bogstav, naar de komme i umid« 
defbar Forbindelse (3.)>faar Navn af opi»(5c ^C)o5Q, akuru-awa* 
yaw'a, d. e. Bogstav-lem, 

D^ Tei^nene betragtes som Tjemmer (Dele) af Bogstaverne, 

r* lig alle Selvlydene, naar de ikke be!;\nde en StaveUe, udtrak* 

^f kes ved Te^n; saa blive Medl)^dene med tilhørende Selvlyde, 

^^ hvad vi kalde Stavelser, her betragtede og' benævnede som 

Bogstaver; f. E, «>, tra, kaldes ^os^xn, tra-yanna: og lis:esoin 

^i tælle Stavelserne i et Vers, saa beregne Singaleserne hvor* 

snange. Bogstaver det indeholder. 

5. An<2:aaende de latin$^ke Bogstaver vilde det vel være raa- 
deligt at kalde g, Agga fd. e. Artga); c, Ce, med den italiænske 
Udtale; j, Je; n, En£[e; og 9, Ce, med den franj^keog danske 
Lyd (i\. e. Se); J), To, med den haarde armeniske og arabiske 
Lyd ; 8, Do ; og n, No; samt s, Sho, eller efter tysk Rétskriv- 
liing Scho; og t, Lo ; men beholde de indiske Navne paa de 
øvrige: f, Ko ( Rho) forekommer i Tamul, Telugti og Hindost. 
6. De egentlige Sehiydsbogstaver anvendes blot i Begyndelsen 
uf Ordene og efter andre Selvlyde: saasnarr de siknMe felge efter 
ncigen af Medljdene, erstattes de ved de behørige Tegn, hæftede 
til Medlydsbogstaverne ; f. E. itå, ^5/v/,skri\e8 f »O, ikkefflDi^?. 

7. ^ kort a eller d har intet Tegn, men indbetattes i, eller 
underforstaaes efter alle Med lydsbogs taver, hvor intet andet 
t^elvlydstegn er anbragt; f. E. mala. Blomst^ skrives blot itg; 
eawasci, Aften^ ttStS. ^ 

Herfra undtages dog ' m og* « h, der intet a indbefatte, men 
slutte Stavelsen; f. E. (S'^'<5, siwbala, singalesisk; ft«^^, 
»duhkhaya. Smerte: Det er vel paa Grund af denne Særegenhed 
Ilt disse tvende Bogstaver af de indiske Spioglærde rei^nes 
blandt Selv I vdene. 

8. Derimod haves et eget Tegn ( *") «1^3. Al, kaldet, der' an- 
bringes oven paj> Med ly dsbogsta verne, i Enden af Ord og Sta- 
velser, for at ophæve det ellers i dem iiidbt»fattede fly f. -B, 
eoC galå*, Sten^ men co;^, gal, Stene; ^socT^^So, karaNauå, s;jbr, 
men «fi<^<^ø, karaN|)a, a( gjore. Ved de Bogstaver, hvis Figu- 

'rer oven til endes i en Biie,^ sammendrages Al med denne Bue 
i Skrivingen, saaledes © J), ® ra, S w, o. desl, 

I Begyndelsen af Ordene anvendes dette Al dog aldrig, og i 
Midten ikke gjerne til at udmærke de Helvl^dsløt-e Medlyde; 
'men disse. sammendrages med de næstfølgende uden noo:et mel« 
lemkommende Rum (3.) ; f. E. swapnayå^ Dtoni, skrives CoQ^^XiQ 
00, ikke <rf8d?!J0o3 : eller og et Tegn isteden for dut ene Med- 
])'dsbog8tav hæftes til det andet; saasom CgS^j:?, ^rawa>\a*> 

{a, fføren; ^>i5»«ofl, wåkya)a, Ord. Begge Dele kimne natura 
igvis anvendes tillige^ hvor tre Médlyde ^tøde sammen; f* E/ 
Crø, stii, Kvinde, 

N4ar man vil benspvne en af Medlydone, blottet for det ellert 
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lAdtbefetted« ø, foj^r nmn.^/ til Navnet ; saa «t f. E. Al«pa->an* 
vSi 8\arer til \ort Pt ip)y niea l^a-}Hiiti*a til Stavelsen pa. O m^ 
Em faar Navn af Al-dum ma-yanna, eller Al-ina ^anna. 

9. 'I ei(«et O) i, <|i'C&n3* æla(>illa, Rætles ved Siden af 
Boi^staveroe ; uiultagen <3S5^ na, o^ ^ da, hvor det ftijeii til Fp<* 
den; f. E. ^3ø$o&f åJQana, Ordre; C^^^^oØ. dånaya, Almhse. 
£fter 4^ ha, udtrykkeii det \eå endiiu en Tand eller ituge 
oven til i den siflst«* Halvdel af ITifg^uren- 

JO^ Bosj;Ktavel d^ i, i^krives stunduni lis^e^om kort t med tiU 
fojet Al, der i sliije Tilfælde fciar Navn af qft^«). ædltua, L««^-- 
dtiegn.^ Brgge I (egnene (*^) i, og ( *) i, %C55c5P, i*|>il^ 
og %tSt5{SZ,^^^^* i8|)ill'a*gæ|)é, mættes over Boi^stavcrne; f. £. 
^S'n^, kiWtHy Hone^ men »sammendrages ligesom Al med dQ 
Bogstaver, der oven til ende*« • en Bue, saaii de.^ © J)i, © f)i, © 
«i, ©.Si, S dhi, Q dlii, ^ mi, ® mi, ^ wi, Q w i, o de>l. For- 
skjelten er ut Al danner skarpe Hjiirner, l-ti^giæne derimod en lin 
d»^n Uunding, livor dt* støde Fammf n med Bogstav trækkene. 1 G®, 
S)^, Kinihiw, icj/sser I ! har man Exempel paa hegge Dele — - 
Ord«*t (^æ{)é betyder Ktmdtt. og sigter lil det oj^, eom \i vilde 
kalde de?, der udmærker det lange Tegn fra det korte 

I i. BogHtavet (^r) , \u ad/ikilies fra kort u (o, ved at tilioje 
Tet»net Cj) cfaoo«^«SjtOOo,gayanu-kitta eller <s:«'''0'»?Åe53». ga- 
l)enukitta, 8aa -kaldet formedelst dets Lighed med ^^ U-tegne- 

P© (^^ u, og (^>n, C306(5;» påpilla, ogb;6(^®-«»«^a5i P^-^ 
pillk pékaniyå (d. e. Papilia-navlen) hæftes til Foden af Bog* 
staverne; f. E. MOi^'^^o^ kHpu|)uwå, Krn^t; g«)oflO, diita^å, >e«- 
irbud: men ved «a, c», (Scs^, (5^, «o, ^» <5' og^ samt efier Ra-tei^»? 
Jiet (^) antage de en ganske anden Fiifiir, vendt til luijre Side, 
»aaletie- («*x >; f E. «i«^o, kukulå, (en) Ilane; «\®oo, hhumiyii^ 
Jtfrden; y^'^LCg, awuriiddR, (el) Aar^ ot^cgc!^ iii|>aya, ligur^ 
<5odCfc, si)atii, allt; langt iu skrives t^. 

12. Teui»ene 3 e, og IQ é, ^tC^SoScCitC©, gBlapilla-gæJ)fi, 
og iyo.^L(^CÆ>^'c)'5^^«Jy ærapill'a-gæjpa-dek'a, pamt o o, og ^ ø^ 
cjvcfl-^^^Soxj, guyanu-kitta, og ctofl«-»j«cwt5J03^^*3a, gayanu-kitta'* 
dekv^ 8Ha kaldte formedeUt dere«* Liglied med ?, og % an- 
l)ringes i Liniten efter det behørige Med lyd s bogstav; f. E. 4sa 
ItK, «>QQ ké, <n-r) kø, oa, kø; men de tilbøre Sainskrit, og forer 
Jcoti.me yderet hjæiden i Sing. Eiidoff i de af San-krit optagne 
Ord erstattes de j^ædvanlijj ved andre L}dtegn ; f. E. ;jb, der er 
4et hyppigste, vd Ra-tegnel (^J, saa^'cnn ©«d3^oc?, uraxayat 
^{ft)T'æ,*i'dn. ^^'^»^ wftiah; \5<;o?, Ijraday^, ///flpr/<^^ sau. r»>a 
•<co^, IjeJayaM. Uen almindelige sins^. Mdtale er dog næsten 
iiårvaya^ i^ardaya^ ligesom m^n i Giæ?lien fiiider baude KopctM 

IS. E-teg-uet • e, «>«)'^C,kombi!wa, anbringes vel r»g i Li- 
nien, men urimelig nok foran det Bogmav, £øni iiti i Udtalen 
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feliTPr efter; f E. •^i-pSc, denawå, gintr- Navnet Komhuwi 
ferskiiver sig fra el tumulisk Ordr ^^oin betyder Horn. t)-te|r. 
tiel (Si — o bestaar af sannue Koni'bu foran, samt desuden Æla* 

iora 

- .^ - - c ^^e^ 

os^ O-tegn veci samiiie Middel; dog ssia at Al ikke anbringes 
paa Koinbu, men p»a det neet^te, i Udtalen' forangaaende, Bug* 
Sftav, torat udirykke lani^t <J; saasom So««?, måge, mit^min; 
m^j mé^ df((f^ dnme ; og paa det efter iVledljdsbuggtavet føl- 
gende Ælapilla, for at udtrykke langt 6; saasom ecT'J^KQ, sd« 
k'^'wU) hedrevH; «>^«t€o, donawå, inaihr. Men i Sanskrit og 
Paii f-re 8f )v)y4ene e og o altid lange, .<aa at den her beskrevf 
ne Anvendelse af Al tilhører 8ini;alesisk adene. 

i4^ Tegnet crø ei^^«i»0^i»^^, kombu-deka, dohbelt Kombu^ 
anbringe« loran, liu:e8om det enkelte; f. E. ^^t.'^S'^ weir£| 
tjendskab^ Forbitrelse. Tegnet for ou bestaur af Kombu 
foran Mg (•a)anukilta efter Medjydsbogstavet; f. E. #Gft'9c5£)^ 
gonrawa. Ære* ^ 

15. Æ- tegnene l æ, og \,^æ, ♦»vrO og ^co-^,«;-^«©, ko|)a og 
diga ntran^é, eller ^hi^o^^^. ælayan^é, ere dannede aldele« 
liaesom de sid^tanførte U-tegn (li.); men skilles fra dem ved 
Stillingen, dadefojes til Toppe«> ni^n U-te^rnene hæfle« til Fo* 
4en af Bo^pstaverne, saaledes: «>.t kæ, mos'x, kæ, :K>t gæ, c$:x/ gæ, 
-^3§L næ, <^\. ^æ, ^tl tæ, o, s. v. ^ ku, -ea^ ku, cg gu, cg gu^ 
«?^iiu, C5^9u, -52 tu; L E. CS6c> »tP^^i, Æ^ø/i^r/ C6, ré, iViii. 
Veo .^ l'iijfca dog Æ-tegnene, ligesom O, til Foden, saalede« ^^, 
dæn, nu f \\\e\\ dette er ikke uds^at for nogen Forvexling med 
l^taveli«en g^^ dun, h%'or det andet sædvanlige U-tegn anven« 
de6.-~Ko{)a belyder kort; diga, langt, 

16. Alf (*) anbringes i Haaudskrifter stund nm inden i et 
kort I-tegn over Linien, Htundum inden i et kqrt U-tegn under 

•saninie, hvilket læ8»*9 ligefrem tJif, um; men i Trykning sættf« 
det ligefiom Ah(0>med Rette altid paa ^in behørige Plads i 
Linien (7.). 

17. TegnetV* , *om fear Navn af »(•escjw^cJ'j sa^*<liåré, eller, 
•om man efler dets Oprindelse og eHer telngisk Sprogbrpg 

•Lunde kalde det, Hulv om^ tilkjendegiver en 8\ agere Næf*el\<l 
end AM) og er niaa>kje na^rmere Lyden af det franske ^)lut- 
tiings<-En I den platte si ug. Udtale l>der jdet nøi^ten ^<8 
aggi. Det kan l)etegne$ ^ec| O ligesom i Port^ eller bedre ve4 
en nedvendt Apostrof, bf;f(et i|l Fodei) af Selvlydsbogstavet 
ligesom i Poisji, i^aaledes a^, å^, i^, 1, , u^, o s. v, ; men det til- 
horer de sanskr, Prd, og forekommer saa yd<(r!>t sjælden i 
^ing. at detr her )(f)n Væri& os næsten ligegyhiigt« 

iSf I i^^mmel ^unøkrit fuldes ei^dnu et Te^i) C*) i^^'^*^^> 
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*der omtales afDr. Carey i hans Sanscrit Grammar, S 0. og af 
WilliHi$5, S. 12. luhen videre al beskrives eller benævi.es. Det 
Éynes at forholrle sig til Ah. li^-esom Hah-ain til Am ; og følge- 
lig at beteg'ne den i:»vageste Aandelyd,' li2*esom dette betegner 
den svageste Næselyd efter, Selvljdene. P i\en evro|)æij«ko 
Skrift erstattes det bekvemt med det svHge Aandplegn af s, i 
og f, anbragt efter Selvlyden, saaledes Ji' , å* , i' , i' , n' o. s. v. 
Med Bortkastelseslei^net, Apostrof, ktfn det ikke f>rvexles, da 
det aldrig kan forekomme hvor Sel vivden er bortfalder. Det 
lindes ikke i Singale>isk, nien omtales her blot for Fuhlslæn- 
^digheds Skyld. 

19. Af Medlydene gives kun saare faa der have ejrne Er- 
statningstegn (3.); dog kan man her mærke sig at S) g os (^ n 
sjælden anvendes i den sing. Retskrivning, men scnn oftest 
erstattes med Am, eller med et særeget Tegn (c), Ualdt*t »•♦»cS'S 
/C)c5^ saMjogé, eller sædvanligvis Cdes5^i5S9^od, sannaka, som vt 
paa Dansk kunne kalde Næselydste^n. Am anvendes for Q 
1 følgende Forbindelser •«» |ka, •© gkha, og •© ggha ; Næse- 
I^'dstegnet sættes kun foran c» isteden ibr ©, saa ledes røgga;^ 
fttundum skrives dojy ogsaa •:» gga, Am sættes ikke isteden for 
røj uden blot ved ^©, saaledes »^^ fXjha, hvilket dog sjælden 
forekommer i Sprotret ; hvorimod Næ^relydstegnet ahid erstat- 
ter (25S5 ved ©, t6»i éf, saaledes © nca, <t£ ncha ti nja. Dette 
SaSnaka anvendes fremdeles for 4^: i Forbindelse med 
€) og®, saaledes ® NSa, C9 wSha: samt for <»;) i Forbin- 
delse med ^, saaledes ^ nda, og endelig for • eller (^ i For- 
kortelsen eø M^a, eller n^a;f. E. 8t®ctf, ivaM9a>a,wan9ava, /'<>/- 
Iceficrd: I den lat. Retskrivning bcir ikke tages Hensyn til ,disse 
Erstatningsmaader; da det baade vilde stride itnod den evro- 
pæif^ke Skrift ordning, der ingen slige Erstatningstegn for 

. Bogstaverne vedkjénder sig, og i sig selv \ære hensigtsløst 
al erstatte et Tegn med et andet, naar begge betegne ^ammis 
Ting, De indfødte Lærde ville dog tillæi»4;e Sannaka e« sva- 
gere Lyd end Am og Na, især skjelne imellem Lvoen ai »jd og 
C5D, ^^ og ^^ skpnt de baade i Skrivning og Tr> kuin«: idelig for- 
vexles. Dette saavel som Figuren selv synes at hjemle den 
Slutning, at Sanmika opriudeligvishar været l>e>temt til at fore- 
stille Sa^skare eller IluivaM, ikke egentlig noget af Næsebogsta- 
\'crne. 

i) SO. De Medlydsbogstaver, der ingen Erstatningstegn have, 
Sammenhæftes, som sagt (3.), med hverandre naflr de fordobles, 

>ller danne andre Sammenstød; f. E.^33?50kka,^5^kkiia,c5X$:)gga, 
C5S» ggha, ©B cca, tttf ccha, t^ jja* t^) jjHa, ©eS) SSha, <é^ 
>i|)a, <t^ N^ha, t3X5) tta, <3S tthai S) twa, ojOo nta, e5<3 ntha 
1(83^ nda, ^) ndha, ^ nwa, o. s. v. .En saaledes saiMmeii^at 
Figur iaar Navn af ®ci^cpw<r, bændi>akura. 
$\* \ l>og(e uf dis»e Sau^n^eatrækninger har dog det eU9 
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Hojytitav nndergraaet saaniefjen Forandrinjt* at de liden særsfciH 
Forklaring vilde væve aldeles iilær^eliflpe. De vi^tisrste ere: Q 
cca, far S©, fiaar Navn af Påli-ca-\anna\ Pali doÉbelt Ce; 
ff»rdi de^,ij«ær. forekommer i Pali Haandskrifter, hvor © 8a^ 
RJ3elden eller aldrijj^ staar allene. <e^ jna, lyder i deii platte 
sinir. Udtale næsten igna eller ig»na; men de satiskritske Ord, 
hvori d<»t forekommer, vise tydelig nok, at det er sammentruk« 
ken af ?^ oij^ !a5Sf r f. E. ^;<e&>'£>, prajnå« a, Visdom. CS |)J)ha, &> 
ddha, O (Iwa. Q bba, kaldes sædvanlig; Sabha-ba-^^anna, Paii 
dohhlet Ba; formodentlig af det pal. Ord c:©«, sabbaBf, «//, 
hvori det hyppig forekommer. S) niba, fiiar Navn af AmbsC- 
ba-yanna. 

2*^. De beaandede Bo«:staver kh, gh, ch o. 8. v. fordoblos 
ikk^, men i slige Tilfælde bliver det første aandelø.«t, ligesom 
i Græsken. Dog findes disse 10 Bogstavér hverken i ny Sin- 
fi^alesijjk eller i den sramle Ehi, undiai»en i Ord, der ere optagne 
fra Sanskrit, og selv i di«se vil man baade i Udtale og Skriv-, 
ning idsliic finde dem forldanvlede rned de aandeløse ; f. E. ^'^ 
for Qr?', dhuli. Stov; o. m. fl. Dette har givet Anledning til 
mangfoldisre Fejltageispr i Bogstaveringen af Navne, endog \ 
cvrop. B^ger: f. E. Kapt. Mahony i 7de. Bd. af Asiat. Res. 
skriver Shooddha^ Sooddodénrh for Baddhah, Suddhodanak, 
som er den rette san^krit-^ke Form afdisse Navne, 

2S. Ya-tegnet (ifi), a5^5^, yafi^é kaldet, bruges naar y 
fordobles, ellr-r folger efter andre Medlyde; det faar sin Pladå 
i Linien, saaledes ^)^^s^3c6:^j manusyayå^ Mewieske. I Haand- 
»kriiter hjsftes det til b'oden af C. 

St. Ar-tegnet Ch ^^^'é^Teplié eller rébé kaldet, bruges i 
Midten afOrdenp, naar r gaar foran en anden Medlyd, oven paa 
hvis Figur det anbringes; hvorpaa denne, hvis den ikke er sam- 
mensat, i Følge Brugen i Sanskrit uden Forsi^jel kan fordoble* 
eller forblive enkelt; saaj^om S-«^^^^ iy;>oS, waiNNinåwa, eller 
fc^rJi^^;, \varN*aiiiuv*a, L^xp) isning. Isieden for Sammenstø* 



T 



dene CX51? ryvM, Og SDrwwa, horer man i daglig Tale rgya, 
rgvva: f. E eooai^r/, bh4»'>yåvva, //i^v/r«; f8É)^o5, parwwa- 
tav*i, Klippe., Fjæld ; paa Grund hvoraf det synes rettest i dis- 
se I \ ende l'iifBliie at fordoble den næstfølgende iVIedlyd yy, 
wvv, ikke ellers. Delte liar ellers ogsaa ofte givet Anledning 
til eii uriirelig Ro»staverinj; i engelske Bø^^er; f. E. K^pt. Ma- 



/$(»ul is cnlled in Singnlesc^ Nivnrti^ and, 1 am told, in Sfin- 
scrit^ NirgvDani " Ordet heder i Sanskrit nirwaNaM, i Pali nih"^ 
haNaM, og i SihgaL som sagt, nirwwaNc eller nirwwåNa}a, med 
deii' ligeg}ldige Form |}aa cij/a eiier é» som træder ietedea 
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for (le ffflinAkp. Endelser ^jr og ah i Navne paa livløse Ting, 
b.vorpaa vi allerede have f^ei mange Exeinpter. 

25. ila-teyt)et (^^) ®o«j'«oø, inåtrant^é, anvendefi Ugp^oiii 
Ya- tegnet, naar r følger efter en anden Medlvd, I il Foden af 
hvi» Figur det hæfte*^, saaiedes o^ kr^, (^ gri, ^ drå o. desl. • 

96. Anfi^aaende den sing. Skrivebrug kan man endnu mær* 
ké 8i^, at et udejrlemt Bogstav anbringes neden nnder, ikke 
ironi, hos os over Linien ; et fejUkrevet mærkes med to smaa 
Stra&ger, næJ^ten ligesom Aksent€*r, helst i den øvre Kant, eller, 
o'n Skriveren har^ mærket det tidlig nok, lades ufuldendt. 
Flere fejlskrevne Ord i Rad ind«^liitte» i Klammer. 

27- Man indser nu hvormange overflødiirp Figurer den 
»ing. Bogstavskrift er overlæsset med, skoiit maaskje i\en 
simpleste af alle, der udtrykke den bramin^^ke SkriHtordnittg 
fuldstændig. Bogstav i*ækken indeholder 54 Boi^staver og ^ 
Tegn, foruden de dobbelte U-tegn (II.) samt Sa^skare ofr San- 
ffaka, og endelig en halv Snes Sammentrækninger, der maa 
kfendps særskilt, i alt 88. Drager man end her fra røi, c?, ®, 
éh (0, é, o, ou) og de sammensatte Tegn ®— ,«— o. «>— ^ ®— •>, 
(é, o, 6, ou), der intet nyt indeholde ; saa bliver do;r tiltia<re 80 
forskjellige Figurer, hvorimod den evropæiske Betegnelse 
blot udkrdever & Selvlyde ; a, i, u, », ø, e, o, æ, og 2ii Medlyde: 
k, g, c, j, J), S, t, d, p, b, y, w, r, 1. n, m, s, x, t), h ; i alt 28 
Grundbogsstaver med nogle faa regekef anvendte og yderst sim- 
ple Adskillelsesmærker. 

2. Skilletegn og Talfigurer. 

98. At de indiske Folkefærd skulde have egne Tegn for at 
adskille Leddene af Talen, kunde saa meget nxindre formodesi, 
som de ikke en Gang adskille Ordene; man vil ikke heller tin« 
de noget saadant Mærke i shig. Bøger undtagen *>-«<****^ -ag© 
<pofl, kuNSaliya, F(Prvc/^g-wf/, som vi kunne kalde det. Det ije- 
ner især til at adskille Vers fra ubunden Stil, og de forskjellige 
Sangvers fra hverandre: stundura anvendes det dog ogonttrent 
hvor vi vilde sætte en Punkt, eller tegynde en ny Iliuie. 

29. Regnemaaden i Singalesisk stammer vel overens méd 
den sanskritske og evropæiske hvad Sproget angaar; men Be* 
teicnelsen med Talfigurer fC*,enc5;)®, ilakkama, afviger, og er 
indrettet ligesom i Malayåia eller Malayåtma (Sproget paa den 
malebariske Kyst), overenstemmende med <len gamle græske 
og sJavoniske Betegnelse med Bogstnver. Det er at sige. Sin* 
galeserne fa/tes Nul,^ men have derimod, foruden de 9 Tt-gn 
for Enerne, 9 andre for Tierne, ja, som der siges^ 9 andre ror 
.Hundrederne, og atter 9 for Tusenderne, med livilke 36 Tal* 
tegn de bekvemt skulde kunne udtrykke alle Tal indtil 9999; 
n»ea faa endog af de lærdeste ludfødte kjeade dem alle, da d# 
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tilt tiÉBt^itn n1iiitn<le)to^ have g;ivet Pjadfi for de eTropeislce. D« 
frfifiistilles her forsaavidt deiindes i det fuldsdpndigf^t« ftftij^ah 
Boj|;tr)kkeri, tilbcrrende den Wesleynn^ke Mission i Kolombo, 
hvor disse ålade ére tr\kte 18^. Mao titider ber de 9 Ener« 
ojif^ 9 Tiere, nanit et .Tegn for Hundrede og«t for l^usendcf i 
tkli følgende 20 Figurer. 

•1, «N», *^^ <Pi, ckj, 6, 8f, fj. «. e»4 
J, 2, S, 4, 6^.6, 7, 8, 9, 10, 

e, c, fli539i; o, Y*> V«> ør 8' . Wr S'* 
20,50, 40, 60, 60. 70, 80, W), 100,1000. . 

'Be mindre 'Tal »æltes efter de slurre; f. R. tfiiGt 11, Si? fi8| 

S^tP) 1:^4, o 8. V. Hundrederne 0|^ Tilsenderne udtrykkes i 
angel af egne Figurer^ ved al sette de behørige Enere for* 
an ; saai^om : 9^i^ !200, fmtyn 900, o. detil. 18*^^ skriver i dea 
ttjloiiske Tidende, der udkouinier ugentlig i Kolombo, saa* 
lede§: w^'JJwSsv** 

30. En anden Maade, hvorpfia man c^åedvUnllg ritjmererer 
Bladene i iiøcfer, er at foi*binde alle Medhdene i dén sanskrit* 
•ke Orden med de iiy Selvlyde, liaa at cd'bliVer I, «to9 ^, ^ 3^ 
4(8 4, ^ 5, 4^ 6, 48)3 7, «s>^ 8, zan 9, ein 10, ^4S> 1 1, •»«> It, 
C^asd 13, e«s>^ 14, «a* 15, «s>t 16; S) 17. ^ 18, S 19,390 o. s y.. 
S)t svarer til hO^ @s til 400, ^i til 528. Man ganr herfra over 
til C boiift attsaa udtrykker 5gf), (^ 630, C3t 533, C9l 534, o. «. v, 
indtil (^i 544, der slutter Rækken. Man begynder nu forfra 
ig;jen med det foransatte Mærke (oo ) Qof «5^od «» »cf\ lit-na yanna, 
Alnmnah En kuldet ; saaledes oo «» 545, oo «9d0 546, o. s. v. fSSSå 
regnes nenilijj^ ikke for et eget Bogstav i Singalesisk. 

31 En tredie kunsti«: Taibetegnelse anvendes fornemme* 
lig af Digterne, til at betegne Aarstailel med et Jæseligt Ord, 
der passer i Verseniaalet, men ellers (gælden har nogen andaa 
Mening. Man vælger her efier Behag et af Bogstaverne: 



«|p og de øvrige Selv Ib. for O 

«», Q, r-j, oa . for ] 

«>, ©. ®, (3 — 3 

«, ta,«). e — 4 



S), '^^ é), Cd fur 5 

©.€».•• — '6 

«^, (5, w : — 7 

ef, r, -o -^ ' 8 

fl^5<5:>^ • 08f alle Selvlydstpgnene, «amt de fbr^te selvlydsløse 
eller lukte Medlyde i Sanimenstød, og de meil Al betegnede 
lukte Medlyde i Enden af Ordeue, bni^e» til at udfylde med^ 
uden Indflvdelse paa Tall>Hydningeii. Men herved maa end- 
nu vel mærkes, at, skont Or^et læ^es ligefrem fra venstre til 
bojre, Tnlberegningen altid forega&r i modsat Orden fra hojr« 
lil venstre; saa at f. E. 

«:9S9g£oc3 læses namo Buddhijra I 
^g betyder 5.S.9»1. dtter l,y3j. 



iétyifT S. i? 7. 1. rfp/zf l,7«3. 

hel yder 0. I. rft'/fr 10. 

t)#nne TaIf>e*)é^elWftarNkvii. efter dfa dertil horende Bogv 

3. BogHtaverHes Inddfeling. 

52. t)eiBogKt«f rækken clO'fbrstainførte 20 Bbg»taver regfiiff 
å»r StPclyde e^a^^d', f>an-^kura, eller jtai^tf/s5edo?y|iråi»fiiJ»ra- 
^; de bvri^e ^6 fi»r Ulpill>de c- «>-85d\ ^at-altiiiif, eller «w^ 
49i»(f ,gå(rå.<arh>S. De i Kianitner inosluttede findesikke i }^aii. 
bgaii^-ees derfiir flappe soiirsære^ie Bos^starer ; saa i^t S^Ivly« 
tdeiie.btot re^nefi fer lO^-^g; Ittedi^deiie fi)r 34, laH 50«^ 

53. Selvlydene deles i e^cab), IjVd^^'i^ torU^ 0|f <f A dfr^liy^r 
tm§^rj Mirdlydenis i 8cS^^<^t/, witr|(%-«rkiinj, iST/fMAe-^og^/avfr 
•Iler mddeOe Bogsiaver^ kvonit køre «^e fer^^le 95, og ^Q^^ 
»warga, wnddkSf^ A% øvrige 9. K4asf^lio«f8iaVeriie fordeles i fr' 
KtattflPF) 9^€iht war^pya, kver pa« 3 R6g!^aver, <f hvilke det 
Ibrste o^ tredie er aam/elø^i^ ^(S^f alpa, det andet og fjerde 
ienaniki^ $93^-^9 iiiåpr&Na (4 ), det feni<e et Næfebog9iae^\en«fl^ 
46>» nahi1(» Df<>i4e 5 KlM»«»«er beniaynes eltar éei (ufUe Bof^^ 

^n-c): <^f ff (^y ci'j R), éy «>• 

«s>-t)c&^: ^s:5y Q>, (T^ 6^ > aD.- 
c)— c)éi:05.: c), ^^ c5j <?a)j iS, 
p-^coos: c>y, &y É'y ?£), ^. 

te— occæ: r^ é, e^j o, e>. 

os> 6^ (gj, 2)j ©a, «j «5,. fiTj- ^f (w)» 




34. Efter Talered^kahernehenførc« de alle, baadeSclvljd« 
«eg Medlyde, til fødende KUsi^er^ 

9»SA^, kaN^ha-j^ : qit cfO ; tn int », S^ :IE), QS, ^ (og *o,) 

«oat cf , tåtu.ja : f, <*, «, «^e; ©, <^. «5, fl^. s!a$;'ed. ^^ 

§ft^, murddha-j i : t:;j, O;« ; €), 2), &, ©, ^; n, (5, ©• 

<;jeJ»?^, dant .-J . : fa» vp ; <». <9f ^, O, «o ; t3, q, 

® «e«^, Qii)a-ja a o. c^, fi)^ ©^; e, ??, ® , «9, © ; ©. 

fie Ping. N'avfue paa dUtie l^tasser ere ^an. Tillægsord. Eii- 
^lelsen^ bet>dér ^rHndén éller^ søm vi "»fge, dftn«ieé inerl : kaw- 
|)hah, ^iruie; tålii^ Gomc; mérMU, Hottd^ ttjærnff 
^Jantah, YV/Wf// 09{)hah9 Lofbé. Men de tre fijrtfe Havne ere 
Jels urijjtig#5 deis ttbekvemiTie; da 1) de ind. Upr/og fattes 
alle ««:eji>lige Si^Hbebogstéttrr^ tier l^inies i Arabisk; wascna 
42åf, GhaiiJ jo. dest. 6; £e a, «. v. ikke ere Oantbn gslftvety tfi^r 
yore Begreber om di^sie; og endéli*? 3> Hovrdbo^stnver eller 
Jffjæmebo^lavery kkiti Éegteh giver os oiu Blaadéii at dc^iidåa 
.drwie I/vde. 

t 95« I^taip aer kl at 4^ ^ttd* B^s:fftauor<imiir mød øV iin 
RegelrellvBci, flog er IsLugt ha d^n »tUM mtaAi^m W^liAn^^m^n-' 
hed. Den ^rste Uriniflitj^hed, aom vil støde euliver Gvropa^er^ 
jtv at Am og Ah regatta bkiiidt Seftylydteiie. Uki'rnaist.iilde det 
\:æi:e langt naliN-Jigere at s4ilLe de fire fiirisrte af de Mtnddelte i 
lien Ord/eij, hvori dere» Starnme-getvl^de f(?lg^» n^^nilig: y, w» 
r, I, ligesom « i> ii, «, ø. — Freindttes, da ellivert af E>«eriie 
vil befiode« i naemen udelukkende Forbi udeUe med en 
ris enkelt {(la<sge af de sti^uun« (Jfr. Si.)^ vilde det \9re natur- 
ligt at heiitbre dem iige.saavel som Ronerne til de bebørigo 
Klasser, hvoryed man lettalig kunde bringe aUe Bogiijtar^rao 
Hilder KiassefordeliniT- 

I Henseende til Kl^s^ernes indbyrdes Anordiiiag e)I#r 
f*olge ben^serker Sir Wiiliujn Jnties i gin Afliandliiig otn d^n 
asiat. Ketskriynin««: (1. Bd. af A««. Iles.) at den uiArkvajrdi::« 
JSog Tol}fatu M Hind gjor Ta-kla«sea til den tredit-, og {^o- 
Massen tit den fjerde, iivilket er en ber\dii<; Porbøélring; da 
det brin;^p.r jGrniMibogstav/Brne t, d, n, foran Afl<d^bogfeitaverQa 
B, 3, n; i samme Portrold som de to foregaaeiide K'a^saer^ af 
ftviike k, g,J, er*» langt væsentligere i den niHiUBifskt^lig« Tale 
end c, j, n ; hrorfor maji og iril finde at Ce-klasi^en og; ^o-Mas« 
»en fattes i mauii^e ypperlige og bojlig uddai)i)ede Twg<^fliaa}{y 
f. E. i Gri^sk, HoIJaiKisk, Dansk, o. m. fl, 

36. Paa di9^*e Grunde vilxte j.eg '(^øirøkk^lblgenJifit n? JCum 
iml%H% al- Pegstavr^Hke«, 
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SeMj/ftf, 
1. kortet 9 «9 f 19 C "»^' K, fil ø» •* ^» ® Of ^t il* 
>. foiii:^: ^ å, <? i, ^-ju, t3« É, m 0>^ é, ® a!> ^> ét 
S, Tvtlj/4e\ 6^0a}£'7OMt 
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-5 55 . s» ^ 
1. Ganebo^sL ^ k.Q kb, co ^, €8 eh, ^ ^, «ss» f, 
8. Gummeb. © c, ^ ch, t^ j, ^), jli, dss^ n^cQ^. 

3. Tandlfogsl, o t, (^ th, <{ d« Q dh, iCO n, es 8. 

4. Tiingeh, e) ^, (S) t)h. @ S, «b tSh, ^ N. li i* 
6* L(gbeb» c? |), 6 pli, 9 by to l>h, S) m, od h. 
6. Kæhtb, øs© ^1 c^ r, <3 I,^ ^ h, tb* 

37. D(>i bele fsynes lier\«*rt at brin|(e» i laiigC natnrligere ogg 
$1(onnere Orde^ii : liver U} afK'ftft^eriie ere nær^>?^iaBgtefiei hvil« 
ket fortiiodentlitr bar Hin Grund i Talered^kabtrnes Belijei^feQ* 
hed. De tre fer-te Kla^^ter udtalen med fa8tlign:ende, de tr« 

fSidxte med hevæer^iisfe Talerédskabér. Den sidKie kanoysaa 
- )>ekveiiit benjeynes sclvljfda^ttge eller Halv^selvljt/de. 

4. Udtalen og den evropæiske Belegnel«?e. 

38. Den latinske Betejg^nel^e udviser i de Ifeste Tj I fælde tT« 
' delig nok Boi^sfaverries L>d, o«; denne fi»r'')iver i alle F<>rbin- 

del^er den »saninie, bvilket er et sturt Fortrin i déasiui. Sprog 
(Venifor de (legte evrop., hvor Bojff^t river nej« Udlxile hyppig 
forJ^nd res efter deres Stilliii|:|; i Ordene eller en nreji:elret Brug, 

S9. Selvlydene cf.^p,(^)t9,é) have jj^aledes sa niiie I^yd, som tiU 
lætrgfs », i, u, e, o af Itåliæner. Spanier, Portusriser sanU Tys- 
ke, Danske oif Sven-^ke, De tilsvarende laji^e Selvlyde er- 
sfaMes ved ( *) over de nvs s^nførte- Dette Tegn forlænger alt« 
f:aa Lyd^*n, men forander den ikke, og kan derfor bekvemt 
kaldes Læns^detet^n. C) udmærker en naturlig kort Selvlyd, 
Bom efter vis^e He»ler er forlænscet, ojf kaldes derfor m^A Het« 
Xe Forfæn^thtstrgn {'^) anbringe?* o\er en lang Selvhd, som 
er kommen i^tedt n for tvende koiie« og: kan deifoi^ pa.<s^endo 
benævnes Snmmrnfirriosff gn, (') viser at en Selvlyd er ndfladt, 
og kafdes derfor mecj Rette fior(/cnstrlsrsifo;rfy men difese tre 
Mærker ere langt nddven'iigere foV San, o«r palj end for Sing, 

40. Det i Me(II)dene iirdhef^ttede korte <i ar\tager dog i 
^io?. ligesom i 'Faniul (»fte en licijere eller, san Ht sige, smal Te« 
re ]l|>d, der nørmer sig lil r, men rettest botesrnes ved å^ der 
lydtrykker T*o^«M ^i^f^ '4t fur^ndr^ T«S<^^t* P^t br^rf^ «U«r 



SKRlPTLÆnÉ. li 

irelser ojr efter tg> ; det »malle eVler lioje a i S4iitiitfig<«-staveUerv 
aabhe Stavelser og; eftf»r cø; f. E. C5:«).^al)a, (ft) '/Vip/ ^©ua©, 
weyaw, værer! ; qoS^cs^ /^'liraya, I^g^nte, Dette har o\\% 
Ibriedt evrop, Forfatlene til at skrive Hisse .Ord med r, hiril- 
ket dog er saare fojfa^ti^t. da det £(iver Anledning til Forvex* 
ling med Selvlyden e {tB eller ®). Saalede-* finder man ho« Ma« 
l)ony Noowereh for iiuw'ara. >2g®d', *»« Stad; Giutcmek for Goiit 
Camali, de4i Sian* Korin af Buddhos Familienavn, i Pali Gotafno, 

41, De san. Selvlyde ?5^ b, og ^ ø, h?ive vel nu, da San* 
ski'it er et dødt Spro^, tabt derth oprindelige Udtale. Af den 
Lyd, som nn tillægges dem : iri. ir»y ir^ ri, r&^uluy fru, Iri, lu^ 
aaaveUom af deres Plads i Selv lydsrækken efter i, u og foran 
^, o; ?ees do«: temmelig klart, at det har vasret et SlagA r, og o, 
forbundne med r, oej A det er : ndtalte med en dirrende og ruU 
lende Bevægelse af Slenmen, t?a var uden T^ivl overens«$t*nu 
mende med det s hviske r, som ofte ndgjor en egen Stavelse 
uden nogen anden Selvlul; f E. bomif>k smrt {d.e. s-mi^t), san. 
niKtyuh. DqiI; srdce (scd-ce)^ san. l;»d, JJ/cerle t '^^ defimoA 
bar vel ikke været ju^t \ort danske ø, men denne Figur .^ynea 
' temmelig vel at betegne en Forbindelse af /og o. Vore 
Selvlyde æ: ø, 8(aa do«; i isamtne Forhold (il hverandre som 
i til n, e tit o, og e (il ø; men æ kunde ikke anvendes for 9, 
da det ikke er a nien r der er forbunden med e, 

49. Tvelydene ei o^ ou lyde som del danske ej i knejse og 
OD i ZrOtJ, det en I?, ei i height, Hhjde, og om i our, tj^>r. Andre 
have betegnet dem ni ojr au ; men baade deres Plad?« efter e og 
o, o^ deres Figurer i pevanHgari i^aavel som i Sins^al. eed jo^ 
9^ samt 09 og o — :> ndiiser tydelig at de ere dannede af r og o^ 
og have intet at gj(irc med a: ui og au have des^uden i 'Jamul 
o«: andre Sprog deres egne bestemte Lyde, lig det danske t^\\ 
* Hffj^ og nv i Hav, 

^3. Æ og æ iidiale^ bajere end det danske æ og )ige«oTin 
brægende, aldeles overens?4femmende med tiniik a og 5a i iiihde 
id. e. læ];de), tn Kilde; paa (pæ), el Hoved. Det gi 3nlandi»ke 
9 og æ formodes at have »elvtammé nabne Im)^. * 

4tr. Af Medlyderie have k, «r, t, <|, n^ s^ p^ b, m, t, r, 1, mim* 
' me vel bekjendte og l)e!stemte Udtale som i Dansk og Fin!4[, 
aamt de Oeste andre evrop. Tuni^emaal. Blot G udtales i Sin« 
gal. nermere det ensr. sø, og skqnt det stundym f(vne«at »vare 
til vort V, saa foretra^kke dog de Indfodte Betegnelsen » over* 
alt, paa Grund af at/" og o ere haarde Lyde, tVemmede for de 
indiske Sprog, og vanskelige tor Indianerne ut efterligne. 
Dette vilde da udstrække Brugen af w og^aa til SunakrtCog. 
Poli, hvor heller intet/gives. En OaHtændighed, fom aynee 
at afi^ore dette, er Overensstemmelsen med Zend^ hvor f ag " 
fbåfm Ipradeo p^^ men bvQr tø svarer lU del «%i)8kri(yke og; p4« 



9eti<i.%a(6, pal. w&to: sing wåttva.r— Yo^f }} uduleM «>oiii O^k^ 
dénsk (}g finsk 7 og /i; déi for^ftf er fic»Iir«iiK altid M'-dUd; det 
tidste iidforrlrede fi«dvejiidit;v>i3 ^ i>}t Tegn, da de4 eWtfA \ild« 
ibrvexles med det A, spiji iidipasrker de UeMaiuLe le M#dljfde» uf 
ikke e^entl-ig danner iiogel >'ainiiiéi)f3<^fiid med dU^^e. 
' 45. J^^ og fch iiditale9 iJMce »ohi det ty»<ke rA og bemandede 
if / th og (M ej heller f^>m det liaardo og bløde erigeUke 1^, hvor 
^Aandelyden sHmnK-iiKmelter med de t^tuname Bogstue er, ^aa Ht 
^ideii begvnder o;; 0|>iiører tilligitned di-^e, oic ganKkf* forandrer 
deres Ud^iile: men j de indi|i,ke ^prpg Ugef^om lUfoje!« Aandf 
Jyden eÉer ttt (lrtindbog8t» verne ky ^*, c,.^ i, d b.u, v. ere uw 
jiten udtalte med derej s&aed van lige hjkarpe t^^^ oiutrent 90111 
i de daO'^ke Ord: Kstkhed. Tryghed^ Lethtd^ Oodlied^ ophæve 
o. deail ; dog med den Forskjel at de ind. AH«d«^K)g»iavt-r al- 
drtg adt^kiileg elkr opløses i deres tvende Ke8tan(J4^t(\ mcjjti 
altid hore til j^amn^ StavéUe. De kui^.ue derfor rHie^iit hi' (rag- 
tea Kom Afledsboir^taver, dei* l^egynde med (iruiuil^ilrne, <^ 
;ende med A>^»delyden* 

46« ^uuimel>ogiUavern^ jEndfs ej i Danftken^ jCe er aldeles 

det ital. c i ceeitå, Blwdhed; del eng. ch i rliearfuK |»<«I9<<^/ 

hvad deFran^ke !«krive^cA, og de Tys^Le /^M Mav lima vel «nn- 

.éra t^ig at det QveraU beholder samme Lyd, alt^aa og f<»ran a^q^ 

U- (38.)-^Je er det eng.j i juice Safi eller ^ i giant, rn /?/>f^. dej 

ital.^i gente, jFo/ilv hvad de Fran<«ke skrive 4if/ og de T^^'ka 

dsehi Begge difi^e Lytle f^temme ald^le-^ overens med de pe|*- 

-fiske Bogstaver Cim og Jim. Chpg jh udtrvkke de lilsvuretir 

de Aandebog^taver, og udtales pna nys beskrevne M^^de (4a.) 

47 Tungebo«ff^taverne rre ikke saa van».keli«re »t udtale og 
adskille fra T^i^l^ogstaviBrne, s<Mn man i Aiiiiin<teli«2:bed fore* 
•auller sig: de d^tnnes som liaardt t os^ d med Spidneu af Tupr 
gen foHet tilbage mod jGr^inen. Uet an:;elhaxi^kt^1 og islandske 
cjb, S hår vet ikke jU^l dcane I/^d, men' er her antaget sotn den 
eneste Af^^ndrinff af n>$r/3f, der tindes i i^oget evrop, Sprog, 
hi-orden lat. i^krift er indfait. \\\ og 3h ereftafPiaeBogntavtry 
^dfalle paa dei|.(45.> alt beId4revn^ I)i|aade. 

48.' Oai Na^ebb<>fita verne ^an man aiwrke sig« ?t g er vort 

ir foran gy f. £• i Kakge^ og gg alisaa dot granske t^y i ay^fJ^^^^-r 

^ar det itaL o^ ir. gn i Sjguorey Seigneuf ; de{ porttig. »A or 

^et 8panelo n i sanimø Ord Seifhor, SeQor, fferre,- omtrent bvaq 

Vi paå Oansik og l^bndsk vilde skrive ^'; f. E. i Mandanavaet 

^jglL — ^ er er et haardt n^ udtalt i den øvre £)el af Mundeii 

ligestom TungehOg^tai^erne (47;. Dat er her udtr^lft med åf, 'å^ 

det aldrig jforelfommer i Be<j:\nde^t$en ^ Qrdeiif), bjnga)«*>epne 

; foFveale det im9 omstunder idelj«: med ft.— -m er det pqrtiigf Slutr 

* ning!^-i£m i ti^m, det fkin^ke n i (in, End^^ det forekomn>ei^ he}t 

|ar #l4ri« i i^««J H4«li*a9, iOt|talar4 «t' ««rwtf *»| m^M Jwn 



tfiiiss: i de Indfbdtes Bo«iitavitikk«r ofVe fiodw dét FktévHi ^ 
#ller cf»® istedftfi for ^»^ f>^ foran en Selvlyd gskur det resreiret 
éver til mr dette er Grunden (il den her antafi^ie Bf^tegneli^ 

49. Af HvisIefj^q^Htavetneangires ^ for (rammen sat afkng^ 
i.-^Ce er et Slog^ iMvardt s; iiogr)e ind. Stammer ndtol«^ vie.| 
onitn-nt tom eng. sh^ t\5;k scfi^ k(ti»k og slåvink nr, o^ skille 
det fra i^ blot ved at danne dette i den øvre Del af Munden 
li^reHoiT) de andfe Yunvé1)0|r9taver, hvilket vel et den oprinde« 
ji^ Forskjel; tnen Si ngnlegerne forvent le alle tie E9$er h)'p«- 
pig nied hverandre, da der i deres Oidt^prog Elii, li^som i 
Finsk, £9tland«k os^ GrSnlandsk, tftoi tindes et eneste Hvt«l&- 
bogstar .v«— s er vtl et aandenrde s / nien ået% Aåndelyd er dog 
-for^kjellfg fra de stumme Bof*;8tavérs (45.) ; nemlig svagere og 
'Bøje f('renet n^ed Hvislelyden, eaa at den begynder og ophører 
flilise med ftainme, og danner saaledes' et eget njt Bcig«tar% 
•Det beteifneH derfor rettere med det alå^. s end iified fth. 

!)0. H udtales lydelig i Endeii af Stavelser ; men du ^te' 
er vanskeligt, høier man atoivdum den foregaaénde Selvlyd 
Ae;:teR ejentaget efter Ah; d. e. næslén tiba fur ah^ thi for ib^^ 
mhulktrtih^ hvilket d ok ikke er almindeligt i Sejlon, hvor deC 
nærmer sig mere til L>deu at' det tvsikerA. Da det i EgeaskaV 
mf t blot kan furekunime eft'er Selvl>de; f»ua kan det, uden i^ 
afstedkomme Porvexlinz, tillige bekve'iiitanvendea til at ud:^^ 
tr\kke de stumme Aa&del)Og8ta\er(4^J. 

ål. Dethaardet, (^, tamul. ^, er' hyppigt i l^tfmulyMata- 
yala og de andre Sproi; af den mu4ebari»ke Kla^fne i Karnatik^ 
<1et b^^skrives at dannes liiresom Tungebog^taverne (47.), og" 
er saaledes formodentlig ikke uligt det slaviske t. Sir Woi. 
^ties sammenligner det med kyrtirisk 7?, trolr^vis ikke udeti' 
Foje; næn fra det spanske og fran«ke 11^ port. AJ{, ital. gi er <k^ 
fiojst forskjelligt. Det forekommer mig 9oai det ind. ^ og (j; 
tvårer til det fi^ln'nd&iktt tw og //, dei' ogssm 8tundum »RriveK if^ 
15 (f E. einn eller eiN En; heill eller heiL hei}\ og heller aldrij^ 
fc»re1tonimer i Bezry lidelsen af Ordene« Nu omstunder forvexi^ 
Singaleserne dét idelig med q. 

W.. Til haardt t svarer Aaardt f, tamul. ^f, som ligelede^ ef 
hyppigt i de andre malebarrske Sprog, m<fn forekommer ikk«' 
i Shrg. Det formodes ae være det samme som det gionl. i. 

fiS'. Af de nu be^kreirne Bogstarer furekomme éog de ♦ 
Selvlvde 09, o^;i «i, «•}; de 10 stumme AandeHogstaver S^, cf,^ 
K, "^^^ d^ Q, éb- a, tf, tD ; de to Næsebogstavejr S); <s«? ; de i(y 
HvivlebnjTRtaver oo, ^^ <og følgelig 45a^), »amti og i Folue Si- 
dat-Sa^iraiåiva 6, ialt^ ikke i oprindelig singal. eller elui^ke, 
men blot i de fra Santkrit' optagne Ord, hvilket er en inærl^-' 
værdtg Qverertbstemm^lse med Tolujru og de andre maleri 
Sproar. ^Jtmt Fii^sft, Estl. ^ Gr5iil. hvor de sanime Bogstaver 
ligeledeH fattes. — En anden Mærk \ærdlghed ved den sing. Ud- 
tale er det, at man faer ingen Sammenstød finder i B^gjudel^eSi 
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«f Ordene; Enclo^ i de fra Sanskrit optayné' Ord tindji^nr 
fiiau saavidl roulis^ siii^e Tilfælde, \e(i at sijehe i toran^ iide» 
)a(ie eller omsætte eii af Merll>«lefie; f E. -ssiS)'^©. xhu åw»\ 
J'offndfl&r^ udtalrs eiUen ixun åwa eller saniana; ^^©. niaitohai, * 
gfWitntL lyder næsten wurddha, Dgjikti^e« fttunduni> 6)®. *tard» 
.dliK, 8»ii. wKddhal). Ug^nå dette er en Ksrenhed, som Eiu har 
tilfsliefl med <len maleb. Klasse o«: ntani^e 8pr<>|r i Melleinaiii- 
en, »aii»t Finsk, E"-(l. o fl. , der heri ere niodi«atte Sprog^ene af 
vor (japetiske) Palkent, hior slip;«! SummenHtød ere hyppifC^i 
f. E. %rider, splitter; fchreye, gpreclif- ; fango, ciamo: <rjcXi//»oy, 
.^par^ifi pali Q)<f*f dnårnM, tn Dor; tSQt^O^, plawåini,^yf/er. 

64. Til en »amnien hentende SkriA-oir Sprogorøveatifercfs 
har Fadervor at den sine OverssUelgeafdet ny Testani, ^ «oiii 
'den Icrde Fnuellsnder Wm. Tolfre) \ed Hjelp nrdeiludti «r* 
Kede indfddle Lærde Don Abraham de Tiionma bragede til ^* 
Tim 2, fii. ,^iden fuldendt og nduivet i Kolumbo 1817. 4ta. Mnt 
•gjennemset og paa ny oplegt a«t. iS^O. Svo. 

t^fcs^S 5^ ©s:d9 ©®©df cssGa,«)^'© e'«n^c-*^ e£)c5*c3fi ©x/®fi8 
•<!n cfttS'csJ 8cM4S^<5^8to^w ©® ® cs5>er:6' f^s^aJ ^erdeco g©<^8£d S)a> 

Uer^fore I saa-ledes Bon ftjorer! Hvor -le des-vel f 
E-l}evin topi me^é }åjaakaraw! Ke^éda? 

Himmel'i hoj-værende vor Fader herre! 

Swargajehi wæSa-sipina apagépiyåNan-\val)ansa! . 



tåjyay'a é å ! Obi- w aljim'-é^ié kæn^ætfa swar*^a\el;i luen 
Joraen-paa og ^jott hlivt! Vor dn*r»lige Føde 
^bhiiuii}el}i da karånii læUéuå! Apé dawHs-patå hhojanajai 
os idasc give bthase værdi nes-du! Vore Skj/ld-gjorert 
t)p!i|)*a ad'a di wadåia niæuawa! Apé na>likårayanjNi 
Cl Furlad fise-blive soni^ vor Skj/ld-ogsaa o.<p Forladelse 
øpi xatuåweniiåk nien^ a^;é naya-t apa{)axama 

blive luhfi^ie rærdiges du! Os Fiisfelse-i ikke havende-ført 
y^i wndåiS md^navva! Ap'a paiixå-Mimaba no pamunuw&y 
ondt fra os frelse de hase værdiges du./ ti 
Dapuren apa s^aldwfi wadåia mænVwa; mak-nibårda 
lifget'Og Matten og fferlioheden-og eviff'Tid'til*jusi 
råjya}a-t, paråkraaiaya*!^ mal)iuiatåwa«t saUi-kal^i-iua 
EderS' HdjhedS'tgen-e r . 
obii«wa^aDaéj;£*iiia-ya; amen« 
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MINICOY AND ITS PEOPLE. 



INTRODUCTION. 

Minicoy, or ** Malika," otherwise known by the natives as 
'* Lakadadhebe,*' belongs to the group of coral islands cailed the 
Lakadives, which derives its name from it. The islands of this 
group differ from those of the Maldives, in that they are larger, and 
lie at a greater distance from one another ; Minicoy, for instance, is 
more removed from the islands of its own group than it is from 
the Maldives. It lies about loo miles to the south of the former, 
while only a distance of about 69 miles separates it from the 
latter ; and Malie, the principal island of the Maldive group, is 
not half as extensive as Minicoy ; but, though the islands of this 
group are comparatively large, they are very much less numerous 
than those of the Maldives. These two groups together stretch over 
a Space extending about 1,200 miles from north to south, and of this 
more than two-thirds is occupied by the Maldives, which is said to 
consist of about 12,000 islets. These islands are grouped together 
by twos and threes, within girdle-like reefs, which are themselves 
often studded with little islets. Each such little group is cailed an 
** atoll " by the natives. So close together are these islets situated, 
that the natives are said to carry on a sort of telephonic communi- 
cation from one to the other, by means of a cord, the ends of which 
are attached to the centre of a membrane stretched over the end of 
a hollow cylinder. 

Minicoy is populated by the same race of people as those 
inhabiting the Maldives, but the other islands of this group are 
peopled by a race of Malabars, whose Hindu ancestors, it is said, 
escaped there from the shores of Southern India during the period 
of the Mohammedan conquests. 

The islands of this group belong to the Government of Madras ; 
each is governed by a native chief, called an Amin, who is appointed 
by the *' Sirkar " or CoUector of Calicut. The Maldives are 
tributary to the Government of Ceylon, and are ruled by a petty 
King, called a Sultan. His residcnce is in the island of Malie. 



GEOGRAPHICAL POSITION. 

The interest attached to the Island of Minicoy is from the faet of 
its having been selected by the Board of Tråde on which to build 
their lighthouse, for the benefit of vessels passing through the " eight 
degree channel," of which this island forms the northern limit. 

The island of Minicoy lies between lat. 8* 14' and 8° 19' N. ; 
long. 72° 59' and 73° 5' E. It is seven miles long and about half a 
mile broad at its widest part. It is semicircular in shape, and lies 
N.E. and S.W., with its concave border directed northward. Facing 
this is an irregular coral reef, also semicircular, which with the 
island encloses a large oval lagoon, the area of which is about 12 
square miles. 

Between the reef and the S.W. end of Minicoy, is a small islet 
which at one time formed a part of the island. It is used as a place 
of quarantine for small-pox patients and goes by the name of 
Small-pox Island. 

Comparatively safe anchorage for ships is found about three 
miles to the east of Small-pox Island and half a mile to the north of 
the reef. This anchorage it must be said is not safe during the 
prevalence of the S.W. monsoon. In faet no vessel can with 
safety anchor anywhere about the island at this season. Ships 
calling here during the S.W. monsoon will find shelter near the N.E. 
end of the island, where a bend in the land afibrds some protection 
from the fury of the wind and waves ; but the anchorage here is not 
considered safe at any season of the year, as the bank is narrow and 
shelves down very abruptly. 

Toward the N.E. end of the reef is a wide gap which affords safe 
passage for boats and native vessels, but ships drawing more than 
ten feet of water cannot cross the channel or enter the lagoon. At 
a point about midway between the two ends of the reef is a narrow 
gap affording passage only for boats This is the channel generally 
used by the fishing boats during the N.E, monsoon, It is through 
this channel too, that a great part of the material used in the 
construction of the lighthouse was conveyed to the island. 

GEOLOGICAL FORMATION, 

The island as well as the bed of the lagoon is entirely of coral 
formation. A section across the island would be represented by first 
an almost perpendicular line from the base of the coral formation to 
the level of the bank ; this is the region of the growth of solid coral, 
and the material formed here is firm, tough and compact, its 
structure and arrangement presenting a striking evidence in proof of 
a design in nature ; for this part serves as a buttress to the island, 
and protects it most effectually from the fury of the waves. The 
blocks of coral found here are generally of a conical shape, with 
their cells radiating froiri the apex of the cone to its base, which is 



as a rule slightly rounded The cells are hexagoiial or octagonal 
like those of a beehive, with this exception, that from each angle 
there is a solid plate projected inwards which meets its fellows at 
the centre. Another common variety of coral found here is of a 
more rounded form, and has its cells so arranged as to give it the 
appearance of the convolutions of a brain. Others again are flat, 
with very minute cells and thick, tough cell walls ; this variety is 
hard as rock. These are some of the many varieties of solid coral 
forming the buttress of the island. 

We next have to describe the upper surface of this buttress or 
the bank. This would be represented by a horizontal line drawn 
from the upper extremity of the first almost perpendicular one. 
The breadth of this bank from the beach to its edge is about an 
eighth of a mile. It is composed of a conglomerate of old coral and 
coral sand, and this is built upon again by more minute varieties of 
the coral insect, which helps further to strengthen and bind together 
the old material. This bank is exposed during low tides, and except 
opposite the bend in the island before referred to, it cannot be 
approached by boats. Opposite the bend it is broad and deep. A 
third oblique line drawn upwards from the end of the horizontal one 
would represent the beach. This is composed of fine coral sand, dead 
coral, and the débris of old shells. Part of the surface of the island 
passes through heaps of dead coral, which are thrown up by the tide. 
These lie bleaching in the sun, and in time decay and crumble down. 
Coming further inward, the soil is composed of bits of crumbled down 
coral, the débris of dead shells, coral sand, and decayed vegetable 
matter ; and between this and the edge of the lagoon the soil consists 
almost entirely of fine coral sand and dead vegetable matter. The 
general surface of the island lies about five or six feet above the level 
of the sea ; but about its centre, where the village of Minicoy is situated, 
it lies much higher. 

The declivity of the lagoon and its bed are composed entirely of 
extremely fine white coral sand and coral mud. Many species of 
delicately branched coral find a suitable home within the lagoon where 
it is deep enough to retain the water during ebb tides. It must be 
mentioned here that the western half of the lagoon is shallow, and 
a great part of it is left almost dry when the tides are very low. 
Here, as a rule, the water is never more than five feet deep, even 
when the tides are at their highest. The eastern half of the lagoon 
is about three or four fathoms deep, but several large blocks of 
coral lie hidden about here, and render even boat sailing rather 
unsafe, except to those who are well acquainted with the position of 
the hidden dangers. 

The reef rises rather abruptly from the bed of the Jagoon. It lies 
high and dry during low tides, the exposed part of it being formed 
of heaps of large blocks of dead coral. The bank outside the 
reef is much wider than the one previously described, and seems 
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to descend in tiers like the terraces of a hillside paddy field. It 
is on this bank that ships calling here during the N.E. monsoon find 
an anchorage. It is about five fathoms deep. 

THEORIES REGARDING THÉ FORMATION OF 

CORAL ISLANDS. 

According to the researches of Professor Darwin, the coral insect 
can not live below a depth of twenty or thirty fathoms. It can not 
be supposed, therefore, that these perse vering little builders laid 
their first foundation on the bed of the ocean, for *' within a hundred 
yards of the reef no bottom is found." What then is the basis of the 
coral formation ? We can do no better than state here the different 
theories regarding the formation of coral islands in general, held by 
those who have made this a subject of study. One very commonly 
received at one time was that they were built on the craters of 
submarine volcanoes. According to another, banks of sediment 
composed of the silt washed down from rivers were supposed to 
form the basis of the coral growth. A third theory supposes the bed 
of the ocean to have been upheaved by volcanic forces to the 
required height, on which the coral insects laid their first foundation. 
And the fourth is that submerged mountains and islands form the 
basis of the coral growth. This last is the theory advocated by 
Professor Darwin, and, at least as far as these two extensive groups 
of coral islands are concerned, seems to be the most plausible one. 

The submarine crater theory cannot be entertained in connection 
with these islands, for the lagoons enclosed by the coral growth are 
as a rule shallow ; nor is it in the least likely that there ever existed 
so extensive a range of submarine volcanoes, as these thou sands of 
atoUs, scattered over a space of ocean twelve thousand miles in 
length, must lead us to suppose. 

The silt theory can not hold good in this case, considering the 
distance of these islands from any large rivers. 

It is considered improbable that volcanic forces should have 
heaved up the bed of the ocean into peaks or points of such an 
even elevation of twenty to thirty fathoms, without in a single 
instance bringing it up to the surface. It must foUow, therefore, 
that submerged mountains and islands form the basis of these atolls. 

It is well known that reefs of coral formation, more or less 
continuous, fringe the shores of Ceylon If we were to suppose 
that the islands in the Straits of Sunda, submerged in 1883, 
were surrounded by similar fringes of coral growth, it is not at all 
unreasonable to expect that these rings of coral^ growing as they 
do upwards and outwards, would at some fut ure period reach the 
surface, and form circular islands, and with their enclosed lagoons 
occupy the site of pre-existent hills and mountain tops. 

If, then, from submerged hills and mountains we can argue 



the future existence of coral islands, it is nothing. but reasonable 
that, with coral islands as a datum, we can argue the pre-existence 
of hills and mountains. It requires no great strain on the imagina- 
tion to suppose that at some long past age, the site of these 
atoUs was occupied by an island of large dimensions, perhaps as 
large as Madagascar or larger, and that a chain of mountains 
extended from north to south, like those in Madagascar, or like 
the Eastern and Western Ghats in Southern India. When, 
owing to subterranean forces, this great island sank, every high 
hill and mountain peak must have remained above the surface 
for a period more or less extensive, forming a vast range of little 
islands. Around the shelving banjk of each islet thus formed, the 
coral insect laid the foundation of its circular reef, which, gradually 
growing upwards, in time reached the surface, while at the same 
time, the island gradually subsiding, sank below it to form the 
basis of the lagoon bed. Here pieces of broken coral, detached 
by the waves, were washed in by every tide; and these by the 
decay of time, the trituration of the waves, and the agency of 
coral-eating fish and zoophytes, have been converted into the 
fine coral sand and white chalky mud of which the superficial 
stratum of the bed of the lagoon is composed. 

FLORA. 

Having thus briefly noticed the structure of the Island and the 
history of its formation, we proceed to the consideration of its 
flora. The cocoanut grows here in its wild state, and thrives 
with a wonderful luxuriance. Indeed the Island from end to end is 
covered with a thick growth of cocoanut palms. Clumps of screw- 
pine, with their aerial roots and tufts of long drooping leaves, grow 
about the water's edge, and perfume the air with the odour of their 
sweet smelling flowers. The almond and the banyan tree also 
flourish here uncultivated, There are very few fruit trees among 
those which grow without cultivation. Of these the bread fruit 
deserves special mention. The early Portuguese settlers in the 
East seem to have considered it indigenous to these islands; and 
their descendants in Ceylon still call it the Jack of the Maldives — 
" Jaka de Maldave " — the Jack or Jaka being the well-known timber 
tree of Ceylon, the fruit and floury nut of which are to the 
Singhalese ** Goya," what the potato is to the Irish peasant. The 
soil of coral islands seem s to be specially adapted to the growth of 
the bread fruit, which in some coral islands forms the staple article of 
diet among the natives. It may be said to resemble the fig tree 
some what in its growth. The leaf is large and divided into several 
finger-like sections. The fruit is more or less oval, being about six 
inches long through the core, and about twelve inches in circum- 
ference ; its skin is of a light green colour, and has an irregular 
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pimply surface. The substance of the fruit, or the part between the 
skin and the core, is firm and white ; and when boiled is soft and 
floury, and forms a good substitute for potatoes. 

The castor oil plant also thrives here uncultivated ; it grows to 
the height of about eight or ten feet, and bears an oval seed about 
the size of a small bean, smooth and shining on the surface and 
mottled with dark spots. It is this seed, which, when crushed, 
yields the castor oil of commerce. 

Almost all the shrubs, weeds, grasses, and creepers found here 
are those common to the western coasts of Ceylon. A few fems, too, 
may be seen where the soil is damp and shaded, but they do not 
eem to thrive well. 

It may be interesting to learn how all these trees and piants 
found their way here. The process of vegetation, in the first 
instance, must have been a very gradual one ; piants of a more 
simple organisation being the pioneers ; these by their decay 
enriching the soil and preparing it for the reception of those of a 
higher order; and these in their turn providing both food and 
shelter for their betters ; and so on from grade to grade, till at last 
the noble cocoanut palm takes a firm footing among them and shoots 
its feathery crown high into the air, as if scorning to notice the moss 
and weed and shrub, its real but unassuming benefactors. 

From recent experiments in botany it has been found that certain 
varieties of sea-weed can be cultivated on dry land. The growth of 
algæ on the surface of this island affords further evidence in proof 
of this faet, for there can be very little doubt of their being identical 
with those found on the reef. It must be supposed, therefore, that 
modified forms of algæ and sea-weed formed the first vegetation of 
this island ; these, by their decay, prepared the soil for the reception 
and growth of seeds washed ashore by the tide, and as each 
succeeding generation of piants flourished and died, the soil was 
more and more prepared for the growth of piants and trees of a 
higher ord^r. There is sufficient evidence to show that seeds and 
nuts are oeing continually washed ashore here by the tides, and 
these are such as are found on the western coasts of Ceylon and 
Southern India. Seeds and beans, too, are found here, which are 
common only to the hill districts ; they are evidently washed into 
the sea by rivers and streams, and carried here by the tides. 

FAUNA. 

The island contains no wild animals properly so cailed, and the 
few specimens of reptiles and insects found on it are such as are 
developed from the egg ; the egg in the first instance having been 
doubtless washed ashore, attached to the stems and roots of trees 
that had drifted away from the coasts of India and Ceylon. 

There are, fortunately, no snakes here ; one, however, made its 
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passage to the island as a ** stowaway," hidden between the knots of 
a bamboo, but it was soon discovered, and had to share the same 
fate as the gentleman we read of in history, who is said to have 
been drowned in a butt of malmsey. The liquor used in this 
instance, however, was not malmsey, but rum, which latter, although 
so destructive to the living, has undoubtedly great preservative 
properties over the dead. 

Some of the winged insects, perhaps, were carried here by the 
wind. In March, 1884, we had a swarm of black crickets blown here 
by the winds of the N. E. monsoon ; they continued to disturb us a 
few nights, but soon perished. At present f November, 1884) the air 
is alive with thousands of dragon flies, whicn are also said to come 
from over the seas ; the natives meet with them while out deep sea 
fishing. 

The^ mosquitoes, or as the old woman in the tale calls them, the 
Miss Kitties, deserve special mention ; it will be a very long time 
before the members of the lighthouse building staiBf will forget them. 
As the story goes, the old woman was shocked when that part of her 
son's letter was read to her in which he described them as coming 
into his room through the chimney. We hope we shall not be 
sending her into hysterics when we say that the Miss Kitties of 
Minicoy think nothing of entering one's bed through the meshes of 
a two-fold curtain, and that they keep on saluting his face and ears 
in a very feeling manner, till he is obliged either to fall asleep in 
spite of them, or rush out of bed in utter desperation. 

We have occasional visits from such birds as teals, gulls and 
curlews, and often when the wind is from the N E., some stray land 
birds from the coast of India find their way here. But as soon as 
the rough weather sets in and the wind begins to blow from the 
opposite direction, all our feathered visitors forsake us, leaving behind 
only the crane and the little white- breasted jungle fowl, which make 
this their permanent home. A few hawks may be seen during dry 
weather hovering about over the tops of the cocoanut trees in quest 
of rats ; these latter evidently found their way here in the first 
instance hidden away in native vessels. They infest the cocoanut 
trees and are very destructive. They are large, and have thick, 
long tails, designed doubtless to help them in going up and down 
the long and slippery stem of the tree, and in crawling along its 
branches. The rat finds both fbod and drink in the cocoanut, 
which he bores through with a wonderful sagacity, directing his 
course through the husk in such a manner as to reach the most 
tender part of the shell possible. The hawk is not the only enemy 
of the rat, for when he comes down he finds the cat ready to give 
him a warm reception. There are scores of cats about the jungle, 
the descendants of stray domestic cats run wild ; these thrive well 
on rats, mice and crabs, and seem in no way disposed to return to 
a State of domestication. 

A*2 
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HERMIT CRABS. 

Speaking of crabs, we must take this opportunity of describing 
one variety of them which no stranger visiting these islands can fail 
to notice ; these are the hermit crabs. They are found in all sizes 
crawling about on the beach and under the trees, carrying on their 
backs a dead shell in which they place their soft sack-shaped bellies, 
which, if not for this borrowed protection, must render them an easy 
prey to their enemies. As they increase in size, they shuffle ofF their 
old tenements, and enter into such as better suit their altered 
growth. Some hardy old ones attain such a size that no dead shell 
can be found capacious enough to contain them ; they are not at a 
loss, however, when they reach this stage, for in the tough shell of the 
cocoanut they find a splendid substitute. 

The descriptibn of the hermit crab leads us conveniently to a 
consideration of some of the various forms of animal life found in 
the waters of the lagoon. It would be beyond the scope of this 
essay to dwell on all the different varieties of fish, reptiles, crustaceæ, 
insects, and zoophytes that people the lagoon and the moss-covered 
reefs. Nor is it possible here to describe the spangled beauty 
of the many colored rock fish as they sport among the coral, or to 
speak of the wonders of the flower-like actinia or the plant-like 
zoophyta hydroida, which at once partaking of the nature of plant 
and animal seem to form a connecting link between two great 
kingdoms of nature. Indeed, the grateful mind that recognises the 
hånd of an Almighty God in the star-spangled firmament and the 
boundless ocean, must in these hid treasures of the sea acknowledge 
the providence that tints the flowers and clothes with beauty and 
comeliness even the meanest of His creatures. 

OCTOPUS. 

Most of us have at some time or another heard of the Octopus. 
We had the pleasure of securing two of these, and one of them was 
sent, preserved in spirits, to the De Soyza Museum. It has a 
purse-like body with a beak-shaped head and face, and from between 
the head and body are projected eight long tentacles, each of which 
is provided with three rows of cup-shaped suckers. These tentacles 
armed with the number of suckers are very powerful in their grasp ; 
and where the animal is large and strong, an encounter with it is 
attended with danger. We take the liberty of inserting here a 
quotation from an English paper pertinent to the subject. ** A 
Victoria (Australia) paper reports that recently a gentleman had a 
rather unpleasant encounter with an Octopus whilst bathing alone 
on the Southern side of Maddle Island, in one of the many dark and 
silent pools of salt water which remain trapped after each receding 
tide. He struck away to explore a grotto-like opening in the rock 
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which he discerned on the opposite side of the pool. He penetrated 
the cavernous aperture, but no sooner did he attempt to regain his 
footing than he felt himself seized by the left leg. Thinking it was 
a loop of seaweed he shook himself ; and repeating the process with 
some violence, he lound his action resisted ; and the next moment 
he was prone on the floor of the cave. No sooner was he down than 
both his legs were entangled ; and sitting waist-deep in the water 
he saw, to his intense horror, the spreading arms of an Octopus, and 
quickly felt the sucking tentacles on his unprotected limbs. In 
another moment the head of the repulsive monster was seen dimly 
through a surrounding of murky fluid. Its parrot-beak touched the 
breast of the adventurous swimmer before the real gravity of the 
situation was experienced. Realising his peril the bold explorer 
tore with fierce energy the manifold strips of §limy flesh which 
were darting forth to enfold him. The struggle was a long one, but 
at length the horror stricken man had the gratification of seeing the 
long arms of his foe paralyzed, and drop from his nervous grasp. 
With a vigorous wrench he managed to free himself, bleeding, 
breathless, and well nigh beaten in his terrible battle with the sea 
monster ; and regaining the upper earth, he lost no time in making 
his way to the opposite shore." 

Large numbers of sea serpents are found ainong the reefs and in 
the mud of the lagoon. The larger varieties of them are of an ash- 
grey colour, mottled with little dark spots. Some of them attain 
an enormous size, the largest being as thick as a man*s leg. The 
smaller varieties are as large as the common fresh water snakes of 
Ceylon, but *are very much prettier, being mottled and streaked in 
bright colours. None of them are considered venomous. 

BECHE-DE-MER. 

The shallow portion of the lagoon abounds with Holothuriæ, 
commonly known as the sea leech, or ** Beche-de-Mer," and said to 
form a favourite dish among the Chinese. These are ol a black 
colour, and are from eight inches to a foot in length. They are 
provided with several rows of suckers along their body for purposes 
of locomotion. Their oral orifice is surrounded by several fila- 
mentous tentacles, which, when projected, resemble the stamens of 
a flower. Something very peculiar with these creatures is that at 
death they eject their organs. Like most other zoophytes found 
here, the Holothuriæ live on dead coral. Another very common 
occupant of the bed of the lagoon is a white worm, about a foot 
and a half in length. It buries itself perpendicularly in the soft 
sand, keeping only its oral orifice exposed. On being approached 
when the tides are out, these little creatures draw themselves in, 
and while doing so squirt out little jets of water into the air. To a 
stranger walking on the sands here, these miniature fountains must 
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appear Strange and interesting. These worms are much sought 
after by the natives, who use them as bait for fish. 

The coral insects deserve special mention. They are zoophytes, 
and belong to the class called polypi. They have a soft cylindrical 
body, with a mouth surrounded by tentacles at one end, while the 
other end is attached to the coral. On picking up a lump of hve 
coral, it is found to be coated with a strong-smelling mucilaginous 
fluid. This fluid is evidently secreted by the insect in order to attrået 
the calcareous matter held in solution in the water, and perhaps, 
at the same time, it serves as a protection against coral-eating 
fish and zooph3^es. The calcareous matter is assimilated by the 
insect, and helps to form the hard protecting envelope in which it is 
enclosed, The coral insects are said to develope their species by 
means of eggs, as well as by granulations, which spring from different 
parts of the surface of their bodies, and never become detached. 

The lagoon as well as the banks outside abound with turtles; 
they are of two kinds, the shell turtle and the rock turtle ; the former 
is scarce and is highly valued on account of its shell, which is the 
well-known turtle shell of commerce. The rock turtle lives and 
thrives unm olested, as the natives, being Mohammedans, are 
forbidden the use of it as food. They make no scruple, however, to 
eat the egg of the turtle, which it lays and buries in the sand of the 
sea-shore to be hatched by the heat of the sun. The eggt which is 
perfectly round, is half the size of that of the common fowl, and in 
place of the shell it is covered with a soft parchment-like skin. A 
turtle is said to lay from fifty to two hundred eggs, which, according 
to the accounts of the natives, are hatched in about eight or twelve 
days. The young ones fall an easy prey to the large sea snake, their 
great enemy, and very few of them escape. A full sized turtle 
measures about five feet from head to tail, and three faet from side 
to side. A faet worth noticing in a turtle is that it retains its 
muscular contractility for a long time after death ; the heart, for 
instance, continues to beat for ten or fifteen minutes ; and the eye in 
the severed head of a turtle was observed to respond to irritation for 
fully half an hour. 

Several varieties of shells are found on the reefs ; the prevailing 
class here is the univalve. The little white cowry has its habitat in 
the bed of the lagoon. It is collected by the natives and exported 
to India, where it is used as money by the ** ryots " or peasants of 
the villages of Bengal. 

Of the fish caught in the lagoon, one resembling the muUet and 
another very like the seer fish of Ceylon are the most palatable. A 
long-nosed fish resembling the ** Hurullo " of Ceylon, is very 
common. Several young sharks and dog-fish come in with the tides 
in quest of their prey ; and it is interesting to watch the movements 
of the shoals of little fish as they attempt to escape their enemy, now 
darting away from the centre, now coming closer together, now 
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moving in a circle, and now as if with one mind springing into the 
air. But all their attempts are in vain ; the enemy never leaves them 
till he has had his fill. Large numbers of cray fish and crabs are 
found on the reefs and around Small-pox I slet hiding in the crevices 
of dead coral. None of the crabs are edible, but the cray fish are 
much sought after and are easily caught when the tides are low. 

CLIMATE. 

Minicoy enjoys a comparatively warm and dry climate. It is 
decidedly malarious, but less so than the islands of the Maldive 
group. The weather is greatly influenced by the N.E. and S.W. 
monsoons ; the former prevails from October to April, and the latter 
from May to October ; the latter is the more severe of the two and 
commands the greatest amount of rainfall. The wettest months are 
June and July. The weather in 1884 was exceptional, and it was 
very wet m August and September too. The most dry and hot 
months are from January to April, and the coolest months are 
October, November and December. The thermometer in the shade 
at noon, in the hot months, stands between 85® and 90*, and at 
early morning in the cool months between 75° and 80^. 

POPULATION. 

The inhabitants of Minicoy, numbering between two and three 
thousand, as previously stated, belong to the same race of people as 
the Maldivians. According to the tradition of the natives, their 
ancestors came here from the Maldives shortly after those islands 
became populated. But, as to the source from whence these received 
their first population, tradition is almost silent. The natives, how- 
ever, believe them to have emigrated from the shores of Ceylon. 
At all events there is sufficient evidence to prove that these islanders 
are the descendants of a colony of ancient Singhalese. Whether 
these people came here directly from India, at the same time as their 
fellows emigrated to Ceylon, or whether they came here subse- 
quently from that Island, is however a matter of uncertainty. 

ETHNOLOGY. 

One striking proof of their affinity with the Singhalese race may 
be observed in their physiognomy. As in Ceylon and elsewhere, so 
here, the lowest castes preserve this originality best. The ** Raveries " 
of this island, corresponding in the grade of social life with the 
"Hakuros" and '* Rodias" of Ceylon, are from the nature of their 
occupation (toddy drawing), confined to their island home, and have 
no occasion to taice to themselves wives from among other nations ; 
nor are their women sought after by strangers settling here, who, 
being either seafaring men or traders, take rank with the higher 
castes and marry among them. Hence it is that among these may 
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be found a stronger resemblance to the Singhalese than among the 
higher classes. The men are well built, strong and muscular, 
averaging in height between 5 feet 2 inches and 5 feet 6 inches ; they 
are of a dark copper colour, and have angular features, with dark 
eyes and well shaped noses, and foreheads of medium width. The 
women are small but have shapely figures, with small feet and hånds« 
They are of a lighter colour than the men, and have long, straight, 
black hair. Among the majority of the men and women of the other 
castes the features of the Moors and Singhalese seem to be blended. 
The remaining few show, either by their hair, features, or colour, an 
intermixture of African,.Arabian, or Malabar blood. 

The next great proof of a Singhalese origin is the language of 
the people, which is the same as that spoken by the Maldivians. 

** Mr. Gray seems right in conjecturing that if the Singhalese 
were the first colonists, they were probably there as far back as the 
beginning of the Christian era, when Ceylon was a powerful 
monarchy. It can hardly have been much later than this period 
that Elu (the pure Singhalese) was the vernacular of Ceylon, 
unadulterated by the Sanskrit and pali infusions. And it is to this 
form of Singhalese that the Maldive language approaches nearest. 
Indeed it mav be preferable to assign to the original colonisation of 
the group a date synchronic with th^t of Ceylon itself (viz., several 
centuries before the Christian era) by a distinct isolated party of the 
same Aryan adventurers, and to presume a subsequent direct 
immigration from this island."* 

LANGUAGE. 

A glance at their numerals will show how much they resemble 
those of the Singhalese even as spoken at the present day ; they 

are these : — 

MALDIVIAN AND SINGHALESE NUMERICALS COMPARED. 



English. 


Maldivian. 


Singhalese 


One 


Eka 


Ekkai 


Two 


Dha 


Dhekkai 


Three 


Thenen 


Thunnai 


Four 


Hathara 


Hatharai 


Five 


Faha 


Pahai 


Six 


Ha 


Hayai 


Seven 


Hatha 


Hathai 


Eight 


Ara 


Attai 


Nine 


Nua 


Namai 


Ten 


Dhea 


Dha3rai 


Eleven 


Ekkolos 


Ekkolahai 


Twelve 


Dholos 


Dholahai 
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From twelve upwards the original numerals are lost, and the more 
intelligent classes continue their calculation in the Hindustani or a 
comiption of it ; while the women and others continue counting by 
twelves after the foUowing style : Ek-dholos, Dha-dholos, Theen- 
dholos, Hathara-dholos, Pas-dholos, and so on. 

FURTHER EXAMPLES OF AFFINITY. 

The following is annexed as a further illustration of the affinity 
of the two languages, and here it will be observed that the sister 
words are almost identical. 



English. 

Sugar 

Fish 

Male 

Female 

Foot 

Teeth 

Head 

Shoe 

Medicine 

Fever 

Child 

Month 

Mother 

Firewood 

Moon 

Sun 

Salt 

Day 

Night 



Maldivian. 
Us Hakkuru 
Mas 

Perehena 
Anhena 

o 
Pa 



SiNGHALESE. 

Us Hakkuru 

Mas 

Peremia 

Angena 

Paya 

Dhath 

Issa 



Vahan-sanhala 

Båth 

Unna 

Dharrawa 

Massa 

Amma 

Dharra 

Handha 

£ra 

Lunu 

Dhawal 

Ra 



Dhai 

Isthari 

Pa-vahan 

Bas 

Hun 

Dharri 

Mas 

Ammu 

Dharru 

Handhu 

Eru 

Lonu 

Dhuwalu 

Ragandu 

Since the introduction of Mohammedanism the Mohammedan 
calendar has been adopted and the months are generally called by 
their Arabic names, and the native names applied to them by the 
women and lower caste men have some reference to the fasts or feasts 
or other religions observances which characterise each of these 
months. They are as foUows : — 

NAMES OF MONTHS. 

1. Rhoda-mas, the month of the fast (Ramadan.) 

2. Kuda-Edu-mas, the month of the little feast of Edu. 

3. Dha-Edu-dhathara-mas, the month between the two Edus. 

4. Bodu-Edu-mas, the month of the big feast of Edu. 

5. Kande-mas, the month of congee (this has reference to the Muhurum, when foi 

ten days congee is used in place of ordinary food). 

6. Safara-mas. This is the Arabic Saphar. 

7. Duwa-mas, the month of prayers (Rabia) ; prayers are read in every house. 
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8. Manikuwanu-maluda-kea-nias, the month of reciting the chants at the 

Manikuwans. 

9. Maduakera-mas, 

10. Pahua-kera-mas, 

11. Thén-maha-rodha-mas, commencement of three months' fast. 

12. Handu-kanda-mas, the month of pounding rice (for the preparation of sweets, to 

be eaten at nights during the fasting months). 

This method of identifying the months may remind the reader of 
the description given by traveUers, of certain African tribes, who divide 
the day in something after the following manner : the hour of cock 
crowing, the hour of milking the cow, the hour of the sun's reaching 
the place of the rice mortar, the hour of taking the cow to water, 
and so on. 

Although the ancient names of the months have been thus 
committed to oblivion by the introduction of the new religion and 
its attendant changes, the names of the days of the week still 
preserve much of their original purity, and point to the descent of 
the people using them from progenitors among whom the sun, moon, 
and other heavenly bodies were held in veneration. The following 
are the 

NAMES OF DAYS. 

English. Maldivian. Singhalese. 

Sunday. Adhitha. Eredha. 

Monday. Homa. Handhudha. 

Tuesday. Angara. Angaharuwadha. 

Wednesday. Budha. Badhadha. 

Thursday. Buraspathi. Buraspathindha. 

Friday. Hukura. Sikuradha. 

Saturday. Hunira. Senasuradha. 

The natives read even pr ose in a singing, recitative manner, like 
the Singhalese, and the style in which they sing their "geeths" or 
secular songs can scarcely fail to remind a Ceylonese of the long 
drawn monotonous singing of the ** Sepedhas," by the low country 
cart driver or the Kandyan " Goya." 

Although there is such a striking similarity between these two 
languages, it is surprising to note the dissimilarity between their 
alphabets : neither in name nor formation do the Maldivian letters 
resemble the Singhalese ; and the question, therefore, may well be 
asked whether the Singhalese existed as a written language at the 
time the exodus to these islands took place. The supposition, 
founded on internal evidence, is that the Maldivian alphabet is a 
corruption of the Arabic. It must, therefore, have been introduced 
about the same time as the Mohammedan religion, which, according 
to the tradition of the natives, took place between four and five 
hundred years ago. If these islanders had an alphabet of their own 
prior to this period, it is hard to believe that they should have so 
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utterly abandoned it for a new and Strange one, while still retaining 
their ancient language. And yet it seems unfair to suppose that a 
people so far advanced in other matters should have had no written 
language of their own till a period comparatively so recent. 

ORIGINAL RELIGION. 

The general belief among the islanders is that their ancestors 
were Buddhists. Idols carved out of coral have been met with till 
very recently, and there still exist, in close proximity to each other, 
the ruins of a Buddhist temple and of an artificial tank. They are 
situated on a mound of coral at the back of the village, and are 
covered over with jungle. The floor of the temple seems to have 
been considerably below the level of the surrounding ground, and 
suggests the idea of intended secrecy, as the island has been subject, 
from a very recent period, to the attacks of pirates from the coasts 
of India. On the same side of the island as this ruined temple, and 
between it and the site of the lighthouse, may be seen at different 
intervals from one another the ruins of seyeral coral-built caves, 
whither the islanders used to flee for refuge during the invasion of 
the mauraders. The cave nearest the lighthouse is in almost a 
perfect state of preservation. It is about three feet deep, four feet 
wide, and eight feet long. The walls are regularly built of small 
flat coral, and the roof is covered over with large slabs of solid 
coral. An opening in the roof affords means of ingress and egress. 

PRESENT RELIGION. 

As previously stated, the islanders are all Mohammedans. 
According to tradition, the new religion was introduced here between 
four and five hundred years ago by Boduthakuru-wan, a religions 
reformer from the M aldives. He is said to have gone there 
originally from Southern India. Under his teaching the natives 
forsook idolatry, destroyed their images, and embraced the faith of 
Islam. The principal items of their creed may be summed up in a 
few words. They believe in God the Creator, and that Mohammed 
is His prophet. They also believe in a fut ure state of eternal bliss 
and in a future state of eternal misery. AU true Mohammedans 
who have learned the Koran, said their prayers regularly, an i 
observed diligently the precepts of the prophet, will at death be 
translated to the abode of the blessed " Swargå.'* But all Mohamme- 
dans who have been such only in name, and all Christians, pagans, 
and other unbelievers, will be cast into heil (Narka). The punish- 
ment of the Mohammedans will, however, not be everlasting, for at 
the end of forty thousand years they shall be delivered by their 
prophet. 

They recognise many of the Old Testament worthies, and are 
able to narrate the events connected with their lives, but with many 
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variations and modifications. They believe in Christ as a prophet, 
** Esa Nabbi," and recount some of the miracles wrought by Him, 
which in the main correspond with the description given of them by 
the Gospel writers. Let us hope and pray that the time is not far 
distant when they shall believe in Christ, not only as a prophet, but 
as the prophet of God and the Savionr of the world. 

The principal mosque is situated in the heart of the village, and 
is presided over by a high priest. Here all true Mohammedans are 
expected to meet every Friday noon for prayer. Several smaller 
mosques lie in different parts of the village, and are in charge of 
priests of a lower order, who not only conduct the daily worship in 
their respective mosques, but also have to announce, in a loud voice, 
the hour of prayer, at the hearing of which every Mussulman is 
expected to engage in worship. 

EDUCATION. 

Children of both sexes are taught to read and write, and they 
are all expected to commit to memory the prayers and certain 
portions of the Koran. The teachers are either laymen or priests, 
and education, such as it is, is given gratis. 

AMUSEMENTS. 

Almost the only toys used by the children are models of boats, 
many of which are elaborately carved and painted. It is interesting 
to watch the little ones swimming after their boats, as they float 
away with their diminutive sails filled with the wind. The children 
take to the water like amphibious animals, and they learn to swim 
almost as soon as they can walk and run. It would be quite 
exceptional to meet with a boy or girl above five or six years old 
who is unable to swim. In leaming to swim they use a float on 
which to buoy themselves. This float is a piece of light wobd, 
about two feet long and six inches thick, flat on the upper surface, 
and shaped under like the bottom of a boat. With this placed 
lengthwise under their chest and belly, the little ones float fearlessly 
on the water, and propel themselves with their arms and legs. 

Fishing with the rod and line and kite flying are amusements 
the boys are fond of, and they also know the use of pop-guns, which 
they make from the branches of trees having a soft central pith, but 
they do not seem to know the use of marbles or tops ; nor do the 
girls know what doUs are. Children as well as grown up people are 
fond of playing on the tom-tom, **beru.'* 

There is a game called **Edu Kalu*' (so named from being played 
principally during the feast of Edu), in which both girls and boys 
and young men and maidens join. The young people meet at an 
open place and take sides, an equal number of girls on one side, and 
an equal number of young men on the other. Lines are drawn on 
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the sand like in the game known as "thattu" in Ceylon, and a 
young man is stationed at each line, and has to guard it from being 
crossed over by his opposite partner. If he touches her while 
Crossing, she ** is oi*t," and has to pay him a forfeit, which generally 
consists of a chew of betel. And so the game goes on, each set 
having to guard the lines when the other is defeated. 

Games of skill, played on the same principle as chess or draughts, 
are not uncommon among grown-up people. 

COSTUME OF THE WOMEN. 

The dress of the women seems to be peculiar to this and the 
Maldive Islands. It consists of a cloth worn round the waist and 
kept in position by a silver girdle ; and over this a long loose tunic, 
" libbas," reaching from the neck to a little above the ankles, with 
sleeves up to the wrists. The collar of the tunic is beautifully 
embroidered with threads of diiferent colours, and has a slit and 
button on either side instead of in front or at the back. All classes 
of women and girls wear this tunic, and they look very decent and 
modest in them. They are made either of silk or some less costly 
material, according to the social position and means of the wearer. 
Only two colours are used, and they distinguish the upper from the 
lower caste women; that worn by the former is red with black 
stripes, and by the latter yellow with black or brown stripes. 

JEWELRY. 

The women, as is natural to their sex, are fond of jewels ; but, 
unlike most other women, they wear nothing round their necks. They 
make up for this, however, by their profusion of bangles and ear- 
rings. What attracts one's attention at first sight are their bangles. 
There are two kinds in common use. The low caste woman wears a 
set' of three bangles on each arm ; they are made of brass, are 
spiral, and extend from the elbow to the wrist, tapering from top to 
bottom. The high caste woman wears a set on each arm made of 
silver, and extending from the wrist to the elbow. Each set consistSs 
of about twenty-four distinct bangles, increasing in size from the 
wrist upwardsi The united weight of all the bangles worn on each 
arm amounts to about three Ibs. ; and it is not uncommon to see 
women with warts on their wrists, caused by the friction of the 
lowermost bangle, which has to bear the weight of all the rest when 
the arm hangs down, What tortures even semi-civilised women 
endure to please the whims of cruel Queen Fashion ! They wear 
several ear-rings like the Moorish women of Ceylon, about eight or ten 
along the border of each ear. Nose-rings are unknown among them, 
and finger-rings are very little used. They have fine dark hair, which 
they do up into a sort of chignon, like some of the Tamil women, and 
over this they wear a blue silk kerchief when fully dressed. 
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PAINTING OF EYEBROWS. 

All of them go in largely for painting ; not like many of their 
more civilized sisters, however ; for it is not thejr cheeks they paint, 
nor is it rouge they use ; but it is the ancient Eastern custom of 
painting their eyebrows and the horders of their eyelids that is 
carried on among them. This is evidently the kind of painting 
referred to by the Prophet Jeremiah (Jer. iv. 30). The paint is a 
thick, tarry substance, of an intense black colour, and is said to be 
prepared from burnt almond shells or frankincense. The natives 
call it ** handun,'* and in Hindustani it is known as ** summa." The 
painting does certainly lend a peculiar charm to the countenance, 
especially if it be that of a **cuda bebe," or young woman. 

SOCIALITY. 

The women are more free and social than their Mohammedan 
sisters in India and Ceylon. Indeed, on visiting at their houses they 
received us cordially, and were ready to hold conversation with us 
if we could only understand their dialect. Some of them would 
even point to their jewels and other articles of interest among them, 
and try to teach us their native names. Nor were the visits one-sided, 
for often has our bungalow been graced by the presence of the fair 
sex of Minicoy. They visited us in groups, and were of course attended 
by their husbands or brothers. They admired the construction of 
our bungalow, built as it was on piles driven into the bed of the lagoon, 
and almost every article in it attracted their admiring gaze. Our clocks, 
pictures, lamps, and watches were objects of special interest to them ; 
and more than all these, a sewing machine belonging to our Engineer, 
Mr. Edmond, a description of whose wonderful accomplishments by 
the first visitors excited the curiosity of all the feminine portion of the 
village, and for many long weeks and months the poor machine had 
scarcely any rest, having to sew and braid, and tuck and tuck, and 
braid and sew for the delectation of the ** bebes '* of Minicoy. 

The women are good natured and kind towards each other, and 
love their children. Their well-combed hair, clean faces, and spot- 
less garments testify to the faet that they observe person al cleanliness ; 
and not only are they satisfied with being clean themselves, but they 
see that their children, too, are clean. They are, as a rule, active and 
industrious, and judging from their clean and comfortable hornes, 
their pretty dresses, and other little household articles, their well- 
cooked food and tempting sweets, it must be remarked that they make 
good housewives. And more than all this, it must be said to their 
credit that they take a very important part in the chief industries of 
the Island; the manufacture of coir rope and the well-known 
Maldive fish is almost entirely the work of their hånds. 

Our *♦ bebes *' are fond of pleasure, although the sources 01 
amusement are so limited here ; and of these few, boat excursions on 
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the lagoon and the game of " edu kalu,*' before referred to, are their 
favourites. They seem to be strangers to courtship and love-making, 
for before they attain the happy age of sweet seventeen they are 
wives and mothers.« 

Much pleasure was aiforded them early in the history of our stay 
here, when a large boat built by our Engineer was launched at his 
réquest by the Amin's pretty daughter, Miss Amina. She is 
Mrs. Hussen Manikawan now, and has a httle baby boy. The 
arrangements for the launch, the sHding form on which the boat was 
placed, the greased ways, the weights and ropes, were all perfect. 
The little vessel was gaily decked with flags and streamers of all 
colours. Our pretty maid was, chisel in hånd, at her post, and ** her 
sisters and her cousins, whom she numbers by the dozens," and her 
aunts and her friends, all took their piaces in the boat. At a given 
signal the rope was severed, and amid the shouts and hurrahs of the 
assembled crowd, the little vessel glided gracefully into her native 
element, carrying with her the fair freight of mirthful " bebes.*' 

MATCH-MAKING AND " MARRIAGES. 

In the matter of marriages the parents of the intended couple 
are, as a rule, the match-makers. When everything has been settled 
agreeably between them, both parties take the young people to the 
Kachcheri, where the marriage is registered by the Amin. The 
parties then separate for the day, and the evening is spent by the 
bride*s parents in entertaining their guests at the marriage feast, 
each class or caste being received separately. Relations and intimate 
friends remain over to meet the bridegroom, who comes at midnight 
attended by his friends ; and then the religions part of the marriage 
ceremony is performed by the priest, ** Mudhim," and the young 
people are declared man and wife. Like in the ** Bene " marriages 
of Ceylon, the husband, as a rule, marries into the family of his 
bride, and shares her home. 

A girl is considered marriageable when she is about thirteen 
years old, and is said to be ** achcha nai " (** no good ") as soon as 
she passes her teens. Men generally marry between the ages of 
nineteen and twenty-three. 

MARRIAGE OF THE AMIN'S DAUGHTER. 

While on the subject df marriages, we are reminded of the 
wedding feast we (the officers and foreman of the lighthouse staft) 
had the pleasure of being present at, about a year ago. The bride 
was none other than Miss Amina, the pretty daughter of the Amin, 
who launched the boat, and the bridegroom, Hussen Manikuwan, a 
young man of about twenty, a relative of the late Amin. We had 
a pleasant sail to the village, and on reaching the wedding house 
tound the place illuminated and decorated in the Mohammedan 
fashion, and our friend, the Amin, waiting to receive us. After the 
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usual salutations we were seated, and immediately fell to taking stock 
of what we saw around us. Among other things a pair of curtains 
claimed our admiration ; they were said to have been designed and 
made on the island, and were really fine specimens of native skill 
and workmanship. The feast consisted of an endless variety of 
dishes, for the perfection of which all the elements had richly con- 
tributed. The more substantial part of the meal being over, we 
were treated to sweets and sherbet, and this inofFensive beverage 
was heartily drunk to the honour of the bride and bridegroom, in 
responsé to the toast proposed by the chief guest. 

The marriage ceremony was to have been performed in the 
house at midnight, when the bridegroom was to come in. procession, 
attended by his friends and relations. For this, however, we could 
not wait, as we had a long walk before us, the wind and tide being 
against us for sailing back. We were, however, presented to the 
bride, who was led out to us by her father from the ** gha," or female 
apartment, where, with her friends and sisters, she was preparing 
to meet the bridegroom. She was richly attired with silks and 
jewels, and looked a charming young bride indeed. We paid her 
our compliments, and wished her health, prosperity, and happiness, 
and with this we brought our visit to a close. 

COSTUME OF MEN. 

There is nothing very peculiar in the costume of the men. It 
consists of a pair of drawers (" pyjama ") and a cloth round the 
waist, both made fast with a belt or kerchief, or, in the case of low 
caste men, a girdle made up of several coils of thin rope made of 
goat's hair. On their shaven heads they wear a white embroidered 
skull cap, and over it a stifF dome-shaped cap of many colours, like 
those worn by the Moors of Ceylon. With the exception of the 
high caste gentlemen, who wear an article on their backs, half shirt 
half jacket in shape, made of some light cotton stuff, all the others 
are naked from their waist upwards. The wearing of a jacket by a 
low caste man is considered an impertinence, and indeed it was 
' distin ctly forbidden during the reign of the Rajas. 

CASTE DISTINCTIONS. 

There are three castes generally recognised — Manikuwanus, 
Thakuruwanus, and Raveries. Besides the distinction in the dress, 
there is a distinguishing affix added to their names, by which the 
caste to which a man or woman belongs may be made out. Thus, 
Dhom Manikuwan and Asa Manika are the names of a gentleman 
and lady respectively of the aristocratic caste. The affixes for the 
second caste are Thakuruwan, or Thakura, masculine, and Bephanu, 
feminine : thus Musa Thakura and Amina Bephanu belong to the 
second caste. The males of the lowest or Raveri caste are called 
Kailus, and the women are allowed the affix Bebe or Be. Alli 
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Kallu and Caddha Be would therefore represent a man and woman of 
the lowest caste. This caste affix to names much represents the 
Singhalese style of nomenclature, where in such names as Kalu, 
Banda, Dingiri Manika, Tikiri Naide, and Ran Etena, the castes 
and often the callings of the persons so named may be recognised. 
Besides this caste affix there is. the family name corresponding with 
the ** gha nama " of the Singhalese. The houses of the upper ten 
have the high-sounding name of ** Ganduwaru," corresponding with 
the Singhalese " Wallouwa," while all other houses are simply 
cailed " Gothe," or " Gha." Accordingly, the full name of a Mani- 
kuwan would be something like the following : ** Bodu-ganduwarugå 
Musa Manikuwan ; '* while " Olithura-gothega Ali Thakura " would 
represent the full name of a middle-class man. 

OCCUPATION. 

The Raveries, as their name implies, are toddy drawers, and 
stand parallel in the social grade with the ** Hakuros " of Ceylon. 
They are looked down upon by the upper and middle classes, and 
are not allowed to aspire to anything higher than the tråde of their 
fathers, although rising high is an essential feature in it. The toddy 
is extracted from the flower of the cocoanut palm, and is converted 
into jaggery by the simple process of boiling it over a slow fire. 
None of the toddy is allowed to ferment, as the natives are all strict 
teetotalers, and condemn the use of intoxicants as sinful. To this 
cause may be mainly attributed the peaceable nature of the people. 

The manufacture of jaggery is one of the chief industries ol the 
island, and is carried on by the women and girls of the Raveri caste, 
while their men and boys employ themselves on the tree tops, 
cutting and trimming and tapping and binding the flowers from 
which the toddy is extracted. 

The flower selected should be still enclosed in its spathe or flower 
sheath, and must be one that will not bloom or expand for at least 
four or five days more. 1 1 is at first tapped all over with a mallet or 
the handle of a knife, and then tightly bandaged from the base to 
within about two inches of the tip, with tape-like strips of the 
pandanus leaf, and the tip is then cut off, and the cut surface rubbed 
with lime and saifron, and adjusted over the cocoanut shell, which is 
suspended under it to receive the nectar or sweet flower juice which 
trickles down from the bruised flowerets. The toddy is gathered in 
twice a day, and a thin slice is taken off the end of the flower every 
morning, and the cut surface daubed over with saffron and lime as 
before. The object of the lime is doubtless to neutralise the acidity 
of the toddy, and thus prevent fermentation. 

The Thakuruwanus, or middle class men, generally foUow a sea- 
faring life, some as fishers, others as sailors, and a few as mates of 
native vessels. 

The Manikuwanus, or aristocratic caste, are either owners of 
vessels, captains, or traders. 
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There are several ship-buiiders and Carpenters, and about three 
orfour silversmiths ; most of these are drafted from the middle class. 

The silversmiths carry on a comparatively lucrative tråde, 
considering the profusion of bangles worn by the women. 

NATIVE VESSELS. 

The nat i ves build their own sailing vessels, called " gundras '* or 
** hodies,** in which they carry on a regular tråde between this and 
the ports of India and Ceylon. They resemble a brig in shape 
and appearance, carry two masts, and are square-rigged. They are 
built in two sizes ; the big ones, ** bodu hodi,** are equal to a freight 
of about two hundred tons, and are intended for long voyages. The 
smaller ones, ** bandu hodi," with a carrying capacity for about fifty 
tons, are confined only to the tråde between these islands and Ceylon. 

The vessels leave every year between August and September, 
and return about April or May, shortly before the setting in of the 
S.W. monsoon, when they are hauled ashore for repairs. 

COMMERCE. 

Besides the island produce which the vessels take on their out- 
ward voyage, they carry a large number of islanders as passengers 
to the chief ports of India and Ceylon, where they seek employment 
in steamers and other vessels as lascars. 

The chief exports are cocoanut, coir rope, Maldive fish 
(" Kumbala Machche''), fish sauce (** Dhea Hakuru"), ** Bonda 
Aluwa,** jaggery, and cowries ; and the chief imports, rice, salt, 
curry stufFs, wearing material, pots and pans, tea, sugar, tobacco 
and areka nuts. 

"KUMBALA MACHCHE." 

The Maldive fish, or ** Kumbala Machche," called ** Umbala 
Kadda " in Singhalese, is prepared from the Bonito fish, which is 
found in abundance about these islands. They very readily take 
the bait, and are caught with the hook and line. They are of the 
size of an ordinary sear fish, and in colour and consistence of their 
muscular tissue they resemble the ** Kalavala " of Ceylon. On 
being brought ashore they are immediately deprived of their heads, 
tails and internals, and the trunk being quartered, the pieces are 
thrown into a cauldron of boiling water to which a quantity of salt 
has been added. In this they are placed over the fire for about half 
an hour, and then taken out and spread on a sort of shelf made 
of sticks, and dried over embers till the next morning. They then 
undergo a process of sun drying for about eight or ten days, and 
are stored up for exportation. 

"DHEA HAKURU." 

The water in which the pieces of fish have been boiled, holding 
as it does in solution the blood and juices of the fish, is preserved 
over embers till the next day, when another quantity of fish is boiled 
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in it and removed, and the water treated in the same manner as 
before, till with daily additions to its consistency, and -diminution 
by evaporation from its quantity, it assumes on about the seventh 
day the consistence of a syrup. To this syrup is added a quantity 
of bruised, smoke-dried ** Kumbala Machche," and it is again placed 
over the fire and evaporated, till it becomes as thiclc as tar or 
treacle. This is the much-prized ** dhea hakuru '* of the natives. 
Care is taken to skim oiF regularly the fish oil which floats on the 
surface, as its presence would spoil the flavour of the sauce. 

'*BONDA ALUWA." 

The " Bonda Aluwa " is a hard, dry, sweetish conglomeration of 
cocoanut, coarse rice flour, and jaggery, in proportions- known only 
to the islanders, shaped like a German sausage, and wrapped up in 
plantain leaves. 

Fishing is a regular occupation with many of the men and boys. 
While the more adventurous push out into the open sea in their 
fishing boats, the others find enough to do in the lagoon with their 
lines and nets and spears and harpoons. 

BOATS. 

The boats are built entirely of wood grown on the island, cocoa- 
nut timber predominating. None of them carry an outrigger. The 
fishing boats are larger than any of the kind used in Ceylon, and in 
calm weather are capable of making voyages between this and the 
Maldives, and even between this and the West of India. The bow 
of the boat is narrow and prominent, terminating in a gracefuUy 
carved beak ; the stern has a little projecting deck, and the tiller is 
ornamented and shaped in the form of some fabulous bird. Rising 
from the centre of the deck, and close to the tiller, is a carved post 
with a notch at the top,, for supporting the mast when it is not in 
use. The mast is made of cocoanut wood, and the main sail of 
cocoanut leaves 

COCOANUT LEAF SAILS. 

The material invariably selected for the manufacture of the 
leaf sail is the tender leaf of the cocoanut, before the leaflets 
have properly expanded. This is first heated and steamed over 
a fire, which, by depriving it of a good deal of its moisture, 
renders it soft and pliant. It is then exposed to the sun and dew 
altemately for two days and two nights. The leaflets are now torn 
away from the midrib, and divided into strips, each about a third of 
an inch wide ; these strips the women weave into a large mat, which, 
when complete, measures about twenty feet long and eight feet 
broad. The strips are woven as close together as possible, so as to 
render the sail air-tight ; and, in order to help it to bear the strain of 
the wind, thin coir rope is stitched into it from top to bottom, and 
from side to side. It is further strengthened by bands of gunny. 
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about ten inches wide, sewn on to the margins. The lower half of 
the sail has several diamond shaped patches on it, to which are 
attached the strings for holding the folds of the sail, when it may be 
necessary to shorten it. These patches are generally cut out of the 
flower sheath (spathe) of the cocoanut. The sail is now complete, 
except that the distinguishing number has to be attached to it ; this 
is generally cut out in blue cloth and sewn on to the middle of the 
upper half of it. The numbers are large, and can be seen at a great 
distance, and are evidently intended to help those on shore to 
prepare to meet their boats as they return after a day's fishing. 

BONITO FISHING. 

While on the subject of fishing boats, a few words on Bonito 
fishing will be interesting. The fish are caught with the hook and 
line, both of which are manufactured on the island. Fine strong 
thread is made from the outer bark of a tree growing wild here, and 
this is the material used in the manufacture of the fishing lines as 
well as the nets. The hooks are made of iron and coated with lead ; 
the object of this lead coating being to give the hook the colour of 
the little fish used as bait. The hook has a broad curve, and the 
second barb is dispensed with, so that there may be no delay in 
unhooking the fish. On approaching a shoal of fish, handfuls of the 
live bait are thrown out towards them, and they immediately follow 
the boat, which does not stand still, but continues sailing along; and 
the bait is doled out to them as long as they keep on following. At 
the same time ten or twelve men, arm ed with rods and lines, station 
themselves on the little after deck, and with a dexterity seemingly 
natural to them, they land the fish into the boat almost the very 
moment they take the hook. 

In ordinary seasons a boat is supposed to bring in from two to 
three hundred fish a day ; but when fish are plentiful a boat 's crew 
is said to catch as many as a thousand a day. This certainly is not 
impossible, for the writer has seen about fifty fish landed into the 
boat within half an hour. The fish on being brought ashore, are 
divided between the owner of the boat and the boat's crew, which 
consists of from fifteen to twenty men and boys. 

THE VILLAGE. 

The village of Minicoy is situated in the centre of the island, 
which is also the most elevated part. On approaching it from the 
lagoon, the first objects of interest seen are the large swinging cradles 
on the beach, on which the native gentlemen lounge in the evenings 
and enjoy the breeze. 

Beyond these are rows of boat houses, where boats are built or 
repaired, and where the sails and other fishing gear are stowed 
away. From the beach, narrow roads and lånes lead into the 
village, and are intersected by others running at right angles to 
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them. On either side of the roads are coral-built walls or cocoanut 
leaf (cadjan) fences shutting in the houses and home enclosures 
from the public gaze. At intervals in these walls and fences 
are the gates leading into the home- enclosures, and these are 
kept constantly closed by means of ** cadjan " doors hung on 
horizontal beams. On the side of the roads may also be seen large 
square tanks with terraces of steps leading into them from one of 
the sides ; in these the men and boys have their daily ablutions ; 
and in these, too, the frequenters of the mosques, which are close by, 
have their ceremonial washings before going in for prayers. The 
tanks set apart for the women are more secluded. In the heart of 
the village, too, and on the same ground as that on which the mosques 
stand, are the cemeteries. The graves are all marked with little 
tombstones, which are cut out from solid coral and beautifully 
engraved. Each grave has two stones, one at the head and one at 
the foot. Those for females are smaller and differently shaped from 
those for males, which latter are about three feet in height. 

There are no aristocratic quarters in the village ; the rich and poor 
live together. Indeed, the houses of the better classes seem to form 
so many nuclei, around which their poorer retainers settle. 

HOME ENCLOSURES. 
Each home enclosure contains two or more houses, the families 
occupying which are more or less related to each other. This is 
partly or whoUy due to the faet of husbands having to marry into 
the families of their wives ; where, as each young family increases, 
new quarters have to be provided for it within the same home 
enclosure. This domestic arrangement prevails in many of the up- 
country (kandian) villages of Ceylon, and is another proof of the 
affinity between the Singhalese and these islanders, 

DWELLINGS. 
The dwellings of the poor are in most cases nothing more than 
huts, built of cocoanut and jungle wood, and roofed and wayed with 
the platted leaves of the cocoanut ; but in these, as in the better 
class houses, the female apartments are distinct from those used by 
the males. The better class houses are built of small slabs of solid 
coral, and mortar made of coral, lime and sand. The doors and 
panels, which are elegantly carved, are made of wood imported 
from India and Ceylon. The roofs are covered with platted cocoa- 
nut leaves, and the floors, which are raised about a foot above the 
surface of the surrounding ground, are made of bit? of coral and 
mortar pounded down. In some cases the floors are ornamented 
with cowries tastefully set in the mortar. Every house has a 
verandah, and a porch, called the ** hundoligha," or swing-house. 
In the centre of this porch, suspended from the beam, is the 
** hundoli." This is a large swinging cradle, simjlar to those on 
the beach. On this the master of the house has l^is mid-day siesta. 
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On a side of the porch is a large raised platform or divan, built of 
coral and mortar, and covered with pretty Maldive mats. Here 
visitors are entertained, and on it they sit, tailor fashion, and chew 
the aromatic but mouth discoloring compound of betel leaf, areka 
nut, lime, tobacco and cloveS, which is as sure to be ofFered to them 
as are liquid but intoxicating compounds among nations boasting of 
a Western civilization. Here, too, they eat sweets, and sip tea or 
coffee, or else lounge comfortably and smoke the hookah. 

Leading into the porch, or verandah, from the main building 
are two doors, the space between which is omamented with carved 
wooden panels. They open from the male and female apartments 
respectively. The former, called ** ghadaru," is used in common by 
all the males belonging to the familv. A raised platform or two — 
** ari phai " — similar to the one in the porch, occupy nearly a third 
of the room ; on these they arrange their boxes, hats, clothes, 
tomtoms, and other scanty furniture, and on these they take their 
meals by day and make their beds at night. The female apartment 
has wooden cots, ** palanka," or hanging beds, each of which is 
completely veiled in with ornamental curtains, both for purposes of 
decency as well as for protection from mosquitoes. Most houses 
have a store room attached to the main building. Furniture is as a 
rule scanty, but some of the houses of the upper ten are i>ot innocent 
of chairs, tables, couches, globe lamps, and so on. 

The kitchen (** badegha *') is, as a rule, detached from the house, 
and every home enclosure has a well sunk close to the kitchen ; 
precautionary measures these against possible fires, learned, doubt- 
less, from sad experience in the past. The wells are built square, 
of coral and mortar, and are not more than five or six feet deep ; 
and the apparatus for drawing water is nothing more than a long 
stick with a large cocoanut shell fixed to the end of it. The water 
in the wells rises and falls with the tides, yet it is not as brackish as 
might be expected, considering the proximity of the wells to the sea, 
and the loose and porous nature of the soil. 

GARDENS. 
Behind the village, and separated from the beach by mounds ot 
soil twenty or thirty feet high, are the gardens of the well-to-do 
people. They occupy the site of what were paddy-fields during the 
Buddhist or anti-Mohammedan period. The soil i^ damp, and rich 
in vegetable matter, and well suited to the growth of the piants and 
trees cultivated on it ; of these the plantain, areka nut palm, betel 
creeper, lime, mango, sugar cane, and brinjal are the most common. 

LEPER VILLAGE. 
About three miles to the east of the village is a group of huts 
called the Leper Village ; here the poor mortals sufFering from that 
terrible disease have to spend the remaining days of their lives, the 
Mohammedan, like the Jewish law, demanding complete segregation 
of those thus afflicted. 
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KACHCHERI. 

On the west side of the village and about half a mile 
from • it, is the Kachcheri or Government House. This is 
where the Amin holds court, coUects port dues and taxes, stores 
the government share of the island produce, registers births 
and deaths, unites young couples in the bands of matrimony, and 
breaks the bands of older enes who have grown tired of each 
other ; in short, this is where he performs all the multifarious 
duties connected with his important office. Speaking of births and 
deaths reminds us of two important village worthies we failed to notice 
earlier ; these are, to foUow the natural order of things, the midwife, 
" ådoru datha," and the doctor, ** bas waria." Considering the 
crowds of little boys and girls one meets with in the village, and 
more than this the unequalled proportions of the midwife's outer 
self, it must be evident that she has the largest practice of the two. 
As among the Singhalese ** wederales,'* medical books and the study of 
medicine descend from father to son. But our doctof has gone 
beyond this, and has not only a son, but a wife, too, who has a 
knowledge of the healing art. Both father and son have recently 
left the island in search of " pastures new.'* The young doctor has 
given up dealing in herbs and pill boxes, and hopes to box the 
compass in future in the capacity of a ** malim *' or mate. 

HEALTH AND DISEASE. 

The faet of the two doctors having left the island is no proof, 
however, that the people are blessed with good health ; the island 
being malarious, fever is very prevalent, especially after the rains. 
Both adults and children suifer from intestinal worms ; this being 
evidently due to the large proportion of jaggery and insufficient 
quantity of salt that enters into their diet. Skin diseases are very 
common. Many, especially middle aged women and old men, suiFer 
from a chronic inflammation of the eyes ; this is supposed to be due 
to the intense glare that rises from the white coral sand. Small-pox 
has been imported to the island very often ; it found its way here 
in 1884 in one of the ** gundras," and carried ofF eight souls, only 
five recovering from the number that took the disease. Chest 
diseases are comparatively rare. 

Between the kachcheri and the village is the shipbuilding yard. 
The gundras are hauled up here at the setting in of the S.W. 
monsoon, and are placed under large sheds for repairs. 

THE LIGHTHOUSE. 

About two and a half miles to the east of the kachcheri stands 
the lighthouse. The works in connection with this building were 
commenced in November, 1882, by Mr. Thomas Edmond, assisted 
by Mr. John Woodcock and three European foremen, under the 
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direction, in England, of Sir James Douglass, Engineer-in-Chief to 
the Trinity Corporation. The first few months being spent in 
necessary preliminaries, the foundation was laid in May of the year 
1883, the ceremony of laying the first stone being performed by 
Miss Howah Bephanu, the youngest daughter of the Amin. 

Masons and other skilled labourers were had from Galle, many 
of them having been employed in the erection of the Basses 
lighthouses. The islanders were employed largely for ordinary labour, 
and though the work was foreign to them at first, they proved them- 
selves efficient in a very short time. The building progressed rapidly, 
and in March, 1884, the tower was so far completed as to be ready 
to receive the lantern, for the fitting up of which a skilled mechanic 
was sent from London. 

The works were fast approaching completion, and the stafF of 
officers were beginning to congratulate themselves that they kept 
their health so well and escaped the dangers of the malaria, for 
which these islands are so notorious. But our jubilations were 
premature. Mr. Woodcock, the Assistant Superintendent, while 
supervising the excavations for the out-buildings, took the fever and 
had to go to Ceylon for a change. He was expected back in a month's 
time, restored to health and invigorated by the fresh mountain air 
of Kandy. But our expectations were not realized ; he succumbed 
to the ravages of the disease while under treatment in the Colombo 
Hospital, and a stone monument in the general cemetery of that 
city marks the spot where his remains lie. He was a God-fearing 
man, a loving husband and father, and a faithful servant to his 
employers. While rejoicing in the hope that his end was peace, 
our sympathies are with the sorrowing family h^ leaves behind ; and 
we could hardly close these lines without an expression of humble 
gratitude to Almighty God for the merciful protection granted to us 
during our stay here. Though the dangers incidental to these 
works have not been few, we have been brought safely through 
them all. 

The lighthouse was completed at the end of 1884, and the light 
exhibited therefrom, in the presence of Sir James Douglass (who had 
come out from England to finally inspect the works) and the Amin 
of the island, on the night of the 2nd February, 1885. The top of 
the tower, which is built of black bricks, and the lantern, are visible 
by day above the trees. On the bearing of N.E. J N. from the 
lighthouse the light is obscured by cocoanut trees within a distance 
of about 8 miles. This obstruction extends in an easterly direction 
for 74 degrees to the bearing of E.S.E., where the distance obscured 
decreases to about ij mile. The light is white, revolving every 
half-minute, showing all round the horizon at an elevation of 
150 feet above bigh water, and visible in clear weather at a distance 
of about 19 miles. 
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PREFACE. 



The Island of Ceylon holds a population of 2,758,529 
persons, the bulk df whom are the natives of the 
place, scattered all over the Island ; but especially 
in the maritime provinces, another race is to be met 
with, differing essentially from the rest of the inhabi- 
tants. The members composing this race are known 
as Malays and are the descendants of the ancient 
princes and their attendajits who were senthere on 
the conquest of their country by the Dutch. 

Various publications have from time to time appear- 
ed regarding the situation and extent of this Island 
its climate and resources, and the character and con- 
dition of its inhabitants ; but none of them contains 
any particular account of the Malays ; and even where 
it has been noticed it is invariably mixed with other 
matters, and, dispersed through so many pages, it 
is not adapted for purposes of reference. 

It is, therefore, proposed to give in this publication 
a short account of their origin, manners, customs and 
religion, but the fulfilment of such task is very tedious, 
asthereareno authentic record s extant respecting the 
origin of this race ; and what has been offered on the 
subject by European writers appears to have its 
foundation in nothing but vague, and often distorted. 
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Before I conclude my prefatory remarks, I feel it 
necessary to entreat the reader to bear in mind that 
the present work is the production of a native of this 
Island, in whose writing any faults in composition> 
particularly as regards his English, a knowledge 
of which language he possesses very imperfectly may 
be pardoned, as arising from the circumstances of his 
birth and position ; the want of an idiomatic knowledge 
of the language in which he writes, may have deprived 
his pages of all grace of style. He is conscious how- 
ever, that he has most rigidly adhered to truth, and 
should he have succeeded in rendering his narrative, 
clear and intelligible, the object with which he set. will 
have been fiiUy accomplished. 

A. T. S. 

Colombo^ 
MaradanUj 11 Åpril^ 1884. 
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A RACE known by the name of Malays,* forms a 
considerable proportion of the inhahitants of Ceylon. 
Their original country lies in the peninsula of Malacca, 
and other adjacent Islands in the Indian Archipelago. 
It is difficult to determine the date of their first intro- 
duction into Ceylon ; but it has for many years been 
customary for the Dutch to bring them to this Island 
and their other settlements in Asia and Africa, for the 
purpose of carrying on various branches of tråde and 
manufactures, and also to employ them as soldiers and 
servants. The tradition current among the Malays 
themselves is that they all descend from some princes 
and their attendants, who were sent by the Dutch 
Government, for political reasons, from Batavia to 
Ceylon. On their arrival in this Island, many of them 
entered into the Kandyan Service, and others were 
retained by the Dutch. 

According to Mr. Kampfer, the Malays in former 
times had by far the greatest tråde in the Indies, and 
frequented, with their vessels, not only all the coasts of 
Asia, but even ventured to the shores of Africa, and 
particularly to the great island of Madagascar, "for,'' 

♦ From Mala^' to bring, and aya, wood, as they were once employed as wood- 
cutters to the fleet. — Vide " Travels in Sonth-Eastem Asia," Vol. II., p. 116. 
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adds this author, ''John de Barros in his 'Decades/ and 
Flaccourt in his 'History of Madagascar,' assures us, 
that the language spoken by the inhabitants of that 
large African Island is full of Javan and Malayan 
words ; subsisting proofs of the commerce which these 
two nations, about two thousand years ago the richest 
and most powerful of Asia, had carried on with Mada- 
gascar, where they had settled in great numbers."* In 
the occupation, however, of the island of Madagascar, 
and probably of certain ports — though this is not so 
clear — the Arabs were forcstalled by the Malays; and 
for this information we are indebted to the researches 
of Dr. Pickering, amongst others. This gentleman 
eays, in his ''llaces of Man,'' that the Malayan race is 
actually present upon the island of Madagascar, and 
dominant there; and as to the time of their arrival, it 
is sufl&ciently evident that Malay influence has preceded 
the visits of the Arabs. 

In the etymology of the island itself, says Dr. Vin- 
cent, vf e should rather make our researches in the Malay 
than in any other language. The Arabs called it the 
Island of the Moon; but it wasfirst knownto them as 
Madaster or Magaster, and it vrås this name that was 
the first brought into Europe by Marco Polo, vv^ho 
doubtless had it from the Arabs. Ma or maha^ 
and daster ^ are both Malayan words ; but the former 
would more likely have its origin in the Sanskrit, and 
the latter in the Persian language. These words 

*"Hisix>ry of Java," Vol. L, p. 212. 
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mightj however, be readily imported into the Malayan 
tongue from an almost simultaneous intercourse with 
India and Persia, whicli is subsequently confirmed by 
the visits of the Malays to India and the Persian gulf, 
for purposes of tråde, in conjunction with the Arabs. 
The Persians themselves were not a maritime people, 
neither were the inhabitants of India, as compared 
with the j\Ialays, while the Arabs themselves would 
scarcely have borrowed a name fi*om another tongue. 

In further testimony, however, of the early migra- 
tion of the Malayan race westward, we have undeniable 
proof of their adventurous joumeys by sea; for, unlike 
many other Eastern nations, they had no religious or 
other obstacle to prevent their crossing the ocean; the 
voyages to and fi'o being made, as suggested, re- 
markably easy by the regularity of the monsoons. If, 
then, we recognize this conclusion — one which seems 
almost forced upon us — ^it stands to reason that with the 
Malay came the merchandize of his own land, which, in 
due course fell into the hånds of the Arabs, and was by 
them carried into Arabia, Judea, and parts of Egypt.* 

It will be seen in the Sinhalese annals that in the 
Uth year of the reign of Pandita Pråkkrama BåhuIII. 
the island was invaded by a large Malay force, under 
a leader named Chandia Baun,f and a warm engage- 
ment foUowed, in which the Malays suflfered so severe 



♦ Vide " Perak and the Malays," pp. 324-326. 

f Marco Polo, who Tisited Ceylon in the same period, thinks this leader to be 
the same as Sindeman. 
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a defeat that the native his torian compares it to " a 
wood of reeds crushed and uprooted by the hurricane." 

The Malays are bold, warlike, and prepared for the 
most desperate enterprizes ;* they hear the qommands 
of their superiors with most profound reverence and 
yield implicit obedience to their most rigorous orders. 
They are generally courteous, dignified, and hospitable; 
many of them have a tolerably good idea of the man- 
ners and customs of Europeans. They are most sen- 
sitive, innately polite, and gentle in manners, and very 
quick to understand and appreciate any little com^tesies 
or civilities one may offer them. f 

The Dutch Government of Ceylon had alwaye a re- 
giment of Malays in their service ; a large proportion of 
the officers consisted of their own princes. That corps 
for a considerable time past seemed to form the strength 
of their garrisons, and were the only troops which 
either kept up discipline or displayed any sort of 
bravery in the field; and it will be seen in history 
that it was from them alone the British troops met 
with much opposition when they took charge of Colombo 
and Trincomalee. At the same time it must not be 
imagined that the Malays are the blood-thii*sty savages, 
they were some time back made out to be. The 



* DarlDg the rebellion in 1848, two dozen of the Ceylon rifles at KarnnegaJa 
put to flight 4,000 Sinhalese rebels. — Vide "A LectureV on Ceylon" by Alex* ^ 
Brown. 

t In capacity the Malays are probably not inferior to any of the nations of 
Europe. Vide "History of Sarawak," by Hugh Low, Colonial Secretary at 
Laboh-an. 
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running "åmuk," so often cited asaninstance of their 

savage blood-thirsty nature, is really a very rare oc- 

currence among the tribe here. Moreover, they are 

not addicted to the vice of gambling which, amongst 

the natives of Celebes and the Malays of the Peninsula 

of Sumatra, is carried to so great an extent. Their aversion 

for the English at first had inspired by the ungenerous 

policy of the Dutch, who endeavoured to secure their 

colonies by cherishing among the natives an implacable 

detestation ofthe other European nations, and in parti - 

cular by representing the English as a nation 6f cruel 

and inhuman tyrants, who carried destruction and 

oppression wherever they went. The cowardly and base 

conduct of the Dutch, however, both in yielding with- 

out resistance to British troops, and in abandoning the 

Malays who fought their battlesto their fate, hadcom- 

pletely alienated the Malays from their former masters. 

They subsequently looked upon the Dutch with cou- 

tempt, and called to mind their former tyrannicai 

behaviour; while the brave and open conduct of the 

English had gone far to do away their former 

prej udices against the latter. But they have since 

proved loyal to the British Government, and behaved 

universall}^ with great respect and obedience to their 

European officers.* 

Several Companies of Malays, affcer the acquisition of 
the Island by the English, accepted services under the East 
India Company, and in 1801, when transferred to the 

■^ ■ -- ■ _ ■ - -n m, , 11 j L -"^ ' ~~l — 

* Vide "Percival's History of Ceylon/' p. 161 . 
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Imperial Gbvemment, designated it "The First Ceylon 
Regiment" whichwas equipped and clothed as Infantry of 
the Line, and it consisted entirely of Malays. In 1814 the 
Prince Regent was pleased to confer on it the title of 
"Light Infantry." In 1820 it was converted into a Rifle 
corps, and in 1827 named the " Ceylon Rifle Regiment." 
In 1815 the Regiment was engaged in the capture of 
the Kandyan Provinces, and behaved in a most soldier- 
like and exemplary mamaer, which, in the opinion of 
the then Lieutenant-Govemor, reflected the greatest 
credit on the corps, and cailed forth his warmest 
acknowledgment. 

During the rebellion of 1817-1818 the regiment 
brought itself prominently into notice by its gallantry, 
good conduct, loyalty, and endurance of fatigue and 
approbation. 

During the insurrection in the interior of the Island, 
in 1848, the regiment behaved, as it always had done, 
performing every duty with zeal and energy. 

In 1873 Her Majesty the Queen had been pleased 
to order the disbandment of this excellent Regiment^* 

Many of the Malays are at present employed in 
Government Offices and Mercantile Firms, all ofwhom 
are esteemed men of strict probity. Some are in the 
Police Force, while a few foUow various Industries ; and 
others of the more wealthy are general merchants. 

The Malays are of a middling stature, remarkably 

»— ^^^W^^M^M^M^ ■ ■■■ ^^— ^ ■ I ■ I ■■ ■ I, mi — — ^ mm^ ■■ .^1. ■■I. .» — ■■■■■ — ^ I 1^ ■■»■■ ■■ ■ I ■ ■ ■ i p ■ I I ^ 

* Vide " General Order " of 9th June, 1873 . 
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well-proportioned, and of a strong and muscular make. 
They are of a light-brown or yellowish color, which 
approaches nearer to a copper hue in their old age, or 
when they are much exposed to the sun. Their fore- 
head is broad and flat; their eyes small, black, and very 
deep-sunk ; their nose flattish, and broad towards the nos- 
trils. The Malays are, at present, mostly mixed with 
the natives of their own faith — consequently they differ 
in colour and features than are natural to a Malay. 
Their hair is long, coar&e, and black, and always moist- 
ened with cocoanut oil, &c. By some it is twisted up 
into a knot, which they fasten on the back of the head, 
while others cut it short;* their beards are scanty 
with the exception of a few; their legs and arms 
are particularly well-shaped, and very slender at 
the wrists and ankles. An ill-shaped leg is scarcely 
ever to be seen among them. The average height 
is about sixfeet. They are extremely formal and 
regular in their social manners. Several of their usages 
are the same as those observed by the other Muslims. 
But in their mode of salutation they differ somewhat 
from the rest of their co-religionists. When a Malay 
man meets his friend he greets him with the salu- 
tation of "Peace be on you,''f with both hånds raised 
to the forehead. This action is cailed " Sumbåh," 
and it is also observed before the performance of 
any action which takes place before an assembly of 

* This practice has been widely rcsorted to for some time back. 

V 

f Assalåma-alaikum, or Salåm-alaikum. 
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people, but in the latter case, without the " Salåm.'^ * 
The language of the Malays is soft and pleasing in 
sound — the " Italian of the East " — and very express- 
ive. The Malay language, which is original in the penin- 
sula of MalayOj and has from thence extended itself 
throughout the Eastern Islands, so as to become the 
lingua franca of that part of the globe, is spoken every 
where along the coasts of Sumatra, prevails in the 
inland country of Menangcabow and its immediate 
dependencies, and is understood in almost every part 
of the island. 

The purest, or most esteemed Malay is said, and 
with great appearance of reason, to be spoken at Malacca. 
It diifers from the dialect used in Sumatra chiefly in 
this respect, that words, in the latter, made to terminate 
in (?, are, in the former, sounded as ending in a. 
Thus they pronounce lada (pepper) instead of lad(7. 
Those words which end with a Æ in writing are, in 
Sumatra, always softened in speaking, by omitting it; 
as ^'tabbebunniay'^ "many compliments,'' "for tabbek^ 
bunniah^^ but the Malaccans, and especially the more 
Eastern people, who speak very broad, give them 
generally the fuU sound. The personal pronouns also 
diiFer materially in the respective countries. 

Like English, Malay seems to be a conventional 
blending of several other languages — Arabic, Sanskrit, 



* This is an ancient cnstom, which they find it difficult to relinquish, though 
they can give no reason for perpetuating it with such ceremonies. 
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and the languages of those islanders with whom the 
Malayg were first thi own into contact. At the present 
daymany English and Portugnese words find their 
way into it, but little disguised by pronunciation. 
In this language there is no change made in words to 
express number, person, gender, mood, and time; and 
the same word is olten used as a noun, adjective, verb, 
and ad verb. Even the tenses to Verbs are saldom 
varied. Hence, so much as is necessary for common 
purposes is soori learned. But, whoever would speak 
on literary or religions subjects, finds great difficulties. 
The absence of grammatical inflections and particles 
creates great ambiguity, and makes the meaning so de- 
pandent onthe juxtaposition of words, as to make great 
skill necessary to propriely in discoursingcnany critical 
or novel subject. Besidesthis, the language is sopoor 
in abstract terms, as to make it impossible to avoid 
using a host of new words, These are adopted by one 
from the English, another from the Arabic, another 
from the Greek, and another from the Portuguese, 
according to the learning or fancy of his teacher.* 
Mr. Walter Hamilton, in his East India Ocizetteer^ states 
that, after repeated trials, one hundred words in a 
Malayan book were found, on an average, to contain 
twenty-seven primitive Malayan, fifty Polynesian, 
sixteen Sanskrit, and seven Arabic ; leaving thus only 
one quarter of the words proper Malayan. Mr. Marsden 

* Vide Malcom's " Travels in South-Eastem Asia," Vol. II., p. 127. 
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thc famous writer of tlje Malayan language, says, in 
his History of Sumatra : — 

^^Attempts have been made to compose a grammar*^ 
of the Malayan tonguc, upon the principles on which 
those of the European languages are formod. But 
the absurdity of such productions is obvious. Where 
there is no inflection of either nouns or verbs, there can 
be no cases, declensions, moods, or conjugations. AU 
fchis is performed by the addition of certain word s ex- 
pressive of a determinate meaning, which should not 
be considered as mere auxiliaries, or as particles sub- 
servient to other words. Thus, in the instance of 
nimd^ * a house ' ; dart pddd rumå signifies * from a 
house ' ; but it would be talking without use or meaning, 
to say that dari pddd is the sign of the ablative case 
of that noun, for then every preposition should equally 
require an appropriate case, and as well as ' of,' * to,' 
and *from,' we should have a case for di-attas rumd^ 
'on top of the house/ So of verbs ccdu sdyd hole 
jdlan * if I could walk': this may be termed the preter- 
imperfect tense of the subjunctive or potential mood 
of the verb jdlan; whereas it is in faet a sentence, of 
which jdlan j bole, ^c, are constituent words. It i« 
improper, I say, to talk of the case of a noun, which 
does not change its termination, or the mood of a verb, 



f * Since this work was prepared for the press, I have seen the grammar of 

this gentleman, and a Tocabnlary prepared by Mr. Swettenham of the dtralts 
"^ Settlements. 
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which does not alter its form. Ajf useful set of obser- 
vations might be collected, for speaking the language 
witli correctness and propriety ; but they must be as 
different from the artificial and technical rules of our 
grammarians, as the dress of an European lady from 
the simplicity of a Malajan habit/' 

The Malayan literature consists chiefly of transcripthi 
and versions of the Kurdn, commentaries on the Mu- 
hammadan Law, and historie tales in pr ose and ver se.* 
Many of these are original compositions, and others 
translations of the popular tales current in Arabia, 

* The nnmes of their populaj works run as follows : — 



1 AsåZ agåma Islam 

or, * the principles of 
the IsUm f aith ' 

2 Idlal agåma Islam,, 

or, * explanation of 
the Isldmic worship' 

3 Idlalu'ljikh, or, * ex- 

planation of the law 
of IsUm' 

4 MangkotaSegålaHåjå 

5 Fasiru'l Kurån 

6 Hafid Imimul Mii- 

minin 

7 flikåyat Miardj Nabi 

Mnhammad 

8 mkiyat Nabi-Mu- 

hammad 

9 Hikiyat Nabi-Milså 
10 Do. Nabi-YusTif 
1 i Do. darip&da 

Eoijadijan Mnham- 
mad 

1 2 Haknm Islam 

i 3 Hnknm Haj 

1 4 Hakum Kanun 

15 IhnuFikh 

16 UmnFalak 

17 KitabaUJFaid 



18 Kitabn'l Allah [shefi 

19 Sijihul Hnseinul Ka. 

20 Samar adainiil IsUm 

21 Miråtétiil Muminin 

22 MiCrifatul Islam, or, 
Fungånal agåma Is- 
Um 

23 Permåta Mårif at Allah 

24 Reazn'Mehafi 

25 Rnein- parnngan 

26 Nur-Mnhammad 

27 Charitra daripéida 
Salaiman [al-Omar 

28 Charitra daripéda 

29 Charitra Eåjå Déwa 
Ahmad [Indra 

30 Charitra Kobat Leila 

31 Hamzah Penchuri 

32 HikiCyat Segåla Snsu- 
nan 

33 Hikiyat Misa Tumun 
Panjiwila Kasuma 

34 Hik&yat Misa Gomn- 
tar 

35 Hiktfjat Jaru Kolina 

36 Do. Chahajn Lan- 
gn&ra 

37 Sihsilatn*! Salåtiu, or, 



Paturunan segåla 

38 Hik^yatAmbon 

39 Do. Achi 

40 Do. Bayan 

41 Do. Baktiyan 

42 Do. Tana-Hitam 

43 Do. Jowharii 
Månikam [janga 

44 Hiktfyat Datii Per- 

45 Do. Déwa R^jå 

46 Do. KåjåBoman 
dan Lnkman [båja 

47 HikiCyatRdj^Tambik- 

48 Do. R^jåSuli- 
man 

49 Hik^yat R^jån'l 

Ajam-o-Azbah [pan 

60 Hik^yat R^jii Kari- 

51 Do. Raji Kam- 
b^y^ 

52 Hikåyat R^j^ Nila 

D^to Kaw^jf 

53 HikiCyat Bnngd lUti 

54 Do. Asma-yatim 

55 Do. Abdullha 
ibn Onmar 
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Persia, India, and the neighbouring Island of Java. 
There are also many compositions of a historical 
nature, such as the "Hikåyat Råjå-bangsu," which I 
have not seen, but which has been described to me as 
a genealogical history of the Malayan Rfijds. The 
**Hikåyat Malacca," which relates the founding of that 
city by a Javanese adventurer, the arrival of the Portu- 
guese and the combats of the Malay s with Albuquerque, 
and the other Portuguese commanders. Since the 
introduction of Muhammadanism they have various 
Arabic narratives acconm^odaled, hovrever, to the pe- 
culiarity of the Malayan manners and customs: — "The 
Hikåyat Amir Humzå;" "the Hikåyat Råjå Kheiber;'' 
the chief of the Jewish tribeof Kheiber in Arabia; "the 
Hikåyat Eåja Hinduk;" "the Hikåyat Muhamniad 
Hanifåh;" "the Hikåyat Khadijå Maimun;" "the 
Hikåyat Edrisf "the Hikåyat Råjå Shah Murdån;" 
"the Hikåyat Sultan Ibråhim-ibn-Adham;" "the 
Hikåyat Sekandar Dulkarnein." 

The judicial customs or traditions of the Malaya 
have likewise been coUected into codes of different an- 
tiquity and authority. Among those of the greatest 
authority are the Undang-iindang^ and the "Addat" 
Malåyu." The most ancient of these regulations, how- 
ever, appear to have been adopted from the Javanese 
and Bugis. Particular states have at different 
periods composed peculiar regulations as the Addat 
Kiddeh, which were compiled by Råjå ShA'H A'lum, 
in A. H. 1,151. 
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No dramatic compositions, in the Malaj-an language, 
have fallen as yet into my hancis, though many of 
them are said to exist. Scenic exhibitions termed 
Wdyang - wåyaiig were, till lately, very common in 
the Malayan peninsula, but are now represented as less 
frequently exhiblted. The subjects of the Malayan 
dramas are the same as those of their histories and 
romances, from which, like the dramatic compositions 
of the Siamese and Chinese, they only differ in assum- 
ing the form of dialogue and solilcquy, the progress 
of the incidents being generally the same. 

The following specimens of tlio Malayan Pantun* 
and Sayerf will exhibit the measure of the verse and 
the style of the composition. The iirst lanlun is a 
challenge to engage in a poetical ccntest. The rest 
exhibit the peculiar images introduced, and the man- 
ner of presenting them in the Pantun^ — 

Tuan biilu, såyå tumiyang 

Marilah kita berkilar tåji 

Tuan sapulu, eåyå sumbilan 

iVll^lah kita bersindir nyani. 

You are a bamboo and I am but a elender twig ; 

Yet come on, let us skarpen our weapons : 

You are as ten, and I am only nine; 

Yet come, let us contend in ironicai verse. 



*Pantun, n. wonl which is gcKcrally rppllcd to a s^rsp:, tut \\hich pcrhaps 
might with more proprlety be rendercd a proverbial sonuet, and it coi:si.sts of 
four lines. 

♦ Say ?/ is a moral poem rcs:mb'ing the Persian Mu^aevi, and is generally 
written in prose, but frequently intei mixed with verse. 
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Buah dllama ber pangsu pangsu 
Såmajuga bijinya mérali 
Jtogan tuan barpilih bangså 
Såmajuga darånya mérah. 

The pomegranate has many partitions, 

But the seed is equally red in them all: 

Do not give an undue preference to a race <>f men, 

For the blood is equally red in them all. 

Boah mamplum dåri Patani 
Måså sabiji di kulum riisa 
Tuan Islam silya Nasråni 
Såma såma manang^g diisa. 

0£ all the Mangoes o£ Patani 
A ripe one is but a mouthful to a stag ; 
You are a MusUm and I am a Christian, 
But we must equally bear our own faultf? 

B&tang pådi jangan di nirut 
Kalu di rfunt rdsak batangnya 
Håti miidah jangan di tiirut 
Kålu di tiirut rusak badnya. 

Shake not tke rice stalk, 
If you shake it the stalk is ruined: 
Do not yield to youthful inclinations, 
11 you yield your person is ruined. 

Siri kiining dari Patam 
Pinang mudah dari Maldka 
Putih kdning anak Nasråni 
I'tu måmbåwa bådan chilåka. 

The yellow betel leaf of P-atani^ 
Th« fresh betel-nut of Malacca, 
A white yellow Christian damsel, 
Bring a person to total ruin. 
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Tlic following passage of Ihe Selambari is given as a 
specimen of the Saycr verse, in which the Malayan ro- 
mances and moral poems are generally composed. In 
l)oth measure and style they exhibit considerable re- 
somblance to the ancient English and French romances; 
therc is little variety of pause or accent, and the line 
consists indifFerently of eight or nine syllables, onci 
long syllable being reckoned equivalent to two short. 

Tatkåla tuan lankah di nåtang 
Måta mamandang sepårti bintang 
Ghahiyånya limpah gilang gumilang 
Tiadålali a^bng adåpat xnamandang 
Pipinya bagey padi lalang 
Barsambut dåDgan lehemya jinjang 
Påras separti gumbnr dan wåyang 
Bårang di måkan barbåyang båyang 
Dåhlnya bage såhåri biilan 
Kinningnya bintåh bage ditillang 
Lålu di ambel jådikan tulan 
Mamåki chinchin permata Sétan 
Changgeynya panjang ber kilat kilat 
Separti mutiara suda taricat 
Pinggangnya ramping terlålu chantik 
Leher laksana gambar dilarik 
Mungluarkan kåta yang påtåh chinlik 
Bibimya bage patah chicharik 
Teada mamåki låku ber såja 
Giginya itam bukkus ber baja 
Obartik moilik gilang de Råja 
Bersunting kutura bunga Seråja, 
Pårasnya elok biikam kapålang 
Intahkan jlwa gardngan hilang 
Kapada mdta siidah terpandang 
Teaddlah d^pat knnibali pulang. 
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Whan my mistress looks forth from her window, 

Her eye sparkling like a star, 

Its brillant Tiiys glancing and glittering 

Hir tli-T brotber cannot support ita lustro ; 

Like ths rod mingoi is thi h\id of lisr ciioek. 

Bscoming hor tapering neck, 

Travarsad with aiiadowj wh^nsver shc swallows: 

Her faaturos lika thosa of a Ktatu3 or s^Dnio figure, 

Her forehcad like the new najon in its lirst day, 

Her eye-brow3 curved, so fair I could divour her, 

Long has she besn chosen to bi my mistress. 

Wear a ring set with gems of Csylon^ 

Her long nails shining like lightning, 

Transparent as a string of pearls, 

Her waist slender and extromaly elejaat^ 

Her neck tumed like a polished statue, 

Eloquent in the enunciation of her words, 

Her parting lips like the crimson red vvood 

Not by dress, but by herself adomed ; 

Black are her teeth stain^d with hdja* powder, 

Graceful, slender, appearing like a queen. 

Her locks adorned with the Serjja-y flowers. 

Her features beautiful with no defect of symmetry, 

My soul is often fluttering ready to depart, 

Glancing eagerly forth from my eyes, 

And quite unable to return to its station. 

The character generally used by the Malays, is a 
modification of the Arabic; and, in addition to the 



* J?4/a, a metallio or perhaps an antimonial j)reparation for giring a black 
coloar to the teetb, togcthor with an ointm^nt prepared with empyreumatic 
sabfltance which is chiefly nsed in Samatra, but in Cejlon another kind of pre- 
paration is used commonly cailed Sippat-gigy. 

t Serdja is an aquatic flower, i. r., lotus or lilies, but in Ceylon the flowen 
generally nsed are roses, jessamine, and Japan flower. 
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proper Arabic alphabet they use six letters, of which 
one is the Persic che^ the other a slurred dal of the Hin- 
diiståni, two more corresponds in power to tlie Persic 
and Hindustani pa and ga but are written in different 
forms. Of the remaining two, nga and wya, are pecu- 
liar in forms, but correspond to the nasals of the first 
and second series of the Déva Någari alphabet. The 
Malays of Java, however, often use the Javanese char- 
acter to express their own language, as those of 
Celebes do the Bugis. In the Moluccas the Latin 
character has obtained some degree of currency even 
among the Malays, and is sometimes used by them to 
express the Malayan language. 

That the Malays before the introduction of Arabic 
writing possessed an alphabetic character of their own 
can scarcely be doubted, although we are now ignorant, 
what that character was; for, whilst so many tribes 
similary circumstanced, in Sumatra, Java, Celebes, and 
other Islands, have retained even to this day their pro- 
per alphabets (all exhibiting traces of a Déva Någari 
origin), it is not probable that this race alone should 
have been entirely unlettered; and we should rather 
conclude that, from the period of their conversion 
they were taught to regard with contempt, not only 
their habits of idolatry, but their ancient literature also. 
That the course of the Malayan writing, conformably 
to the known practice of the Hebrews, Syrians and 
Arabians, is from the right hånd towards the left, in 
opposition to that of most of the people of the Malayan 
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Peninsula, particularly of the unconverted natives of 
the interior of Sumatra and Java, whose alphabets, 
grounded on the principles of the Sanskrit or Déva 
Någari, proceed like the European from left to right. 
With respect to the religion possessed by the ances- 

tors of this race prior to their conversion to Mu- 
hammadanism little is known ; bat it was probably 
some modification of the Hindii religion, rauch corrup- 
ted and blended with the antecedent idolatry of the 
Goi^ntry where they originated. The modern Malays 
are of the Sunni * Muhammadans belonging to the 
sect of Shkfi,f and are the very strict followers of the 
religion of Islam, J and whether they have performed 
the pilgrimage to Mecca or i^iot, many keep regularly 
the fest of Ramazån, § but they mix up their religion 



* The orthodox Muhammadans are so cailed because they belieye the 
traditions. " Snnnot," Q. V. they revere eqoally the foor Khalif^s or Successors 
of the Frophet, yic: Aba-bakker, Omar, Uthumén and Ali, ( the first two 
being the prophet's fathers-in-law, and the other two his sons-in-law.) 

t One of the four orthodox sects of Musliois. The f onnder of this sect is 
Mohammad-ibn-Edris Al-Shafi, who liyed in the eighth century of the Christian 
era. He was the first and most able of the Muhanimadan doctors who wrote 
on the ciyil and canonical law. His tenets and opinions are in conformity with 
those of Abu-Hanifa, who died in the year of Hegira 160. ( A. D. 782) Al-Shafi 
was bom in the same year at Palestine, and died in Egypt at the age of fifty- 
four A. H. 204. (A. D. 836.) 

X l'he proper name of the Muhammadan religion, which aignifies the resign- 
ing or devoting oneself to God and his service. 

§ The word Ramazan comes from ramody hurning ; the month being so 
cailed from the solar year of the ancient Arabs, which occured at the time of 
the greatest heat. 
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With traditionary customs and superstitions. 

The dates of their conversion to the present religion 
are variously given, but Mr. Crawford who is per- 
haps the best authority fixes the year answering to 
A. D. 1,205, and puts the conversion of Achenese at 
1,206, the Malacca Malays at 1,276; and the Javanese 
at 1,478, while the general conversion of the people of 
Celebes did not take place till the arrival of the Portu- 
guese in their midst or about 1,510.* 

It is uncertain at what period the people of 
Menangcabow embraced the doctrine of the Prophet, 
although the religion is said to have been preached at 
Sumatra as early as the twelfth century. 

About A. D. 1,160, a colony issued from the int^or 
of Sumatra and established themselves at Singapore, 
where a line of Hindu princes continued to reign until 
1,276. Whatever may in more remote times have been 
the nature of the intercourse between foreign nations 
and Menangcabow itself we know that Singapore, dur- 
ing the period noticed, was an extensively maritime and 
commercial state, and, at the time when the Portu- 
guese settled at Malacca, embraced the largest portion 
of the commerce between the Bay of Bengal and the 
Chinese Sea. 



* Some writers have formed a wrong conception by ascribing the trinmphs 
of our Holy Prophet aJmost wholly to his arms. But, here the iword has not 
made way for his doctrine. Meanwhile Christianity sends forth her teacherø, the 
Muslim without support insinuates his faith, and idolaters turn in tribe«. 
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It is related in the Hadeed * that the Prophet said to 
his companions : — " In the latter times men shali hear 
of an island named Sumadara f ; as soon as this shall 
happen, go and convert it to Islåmism, for the island 
Bhall produce V61iallås or persons of gifted piety, but 
there is a Råja of the land of Matabar whom you must 
carry along with you." It so happened a long time 
after the time of the Prophet, that tidings were heard 
ofthelandin question at Mecca with names of other 
countries. The Sheriff of Mecca sent a vessel proper- 
ly fitted out, with instru etions to proceed to the land 
of Matabai', and its Nakhiida J was Sheikh IsmåiL 
When they reached the land of Matabar where they 
found a Råja reigning, named Sultan Muhammad, who 
enquired whence they had come and whither they 
were going, they informed him of their intention of 
going to the land of Sumadara, by the order of the 
Prophet Muhammad (on whom be peace.) The Raja 
was a descendant of Abubakker, and when he was 
informed of their intention, he appointed his eldest son 
to the Government of the land of Matabar and embark- 



* Properly a saying, bat generally applied to the sayirgs which tradition has 
attribated to Mnhammad (on whom be peace.) These are divided into two 
claases, the first is called ^ Uadeedtd-NaHy " or the sayings of the Prophet; the 
other ** Hadcedvl'KvddoM^'' or the Holy Sayings, which the MoBlims believe 
the Angel Gabriel broaght from Heayen. 

t The name is certainly Sumatra, being compomided of Scmuty an ant, and 
JRayaj which in the Achi-dialect eig^ifies great. 

J XaJthodaf from Xao^ vesscI, and Khoda^ God ; the Lord or Master of the 
reasel. 
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ed with his younger son in the vessel in the guise of 
a Fakir,* and desircd them to convey him to the 
land of Sumadara. To this they assented, declaring 
that his resolution was conformable to the words of 
the Prophet. Sultan Muhammad accordingly sailed 
away in this vessel, and after a long voyage they arriv- 
ed at the land of Pasuri, the whole of the inhabitants 
of which embraced Islamism The next day Fakir 
went ashore carrying the Kurån and presented it to the 
islanders to read, but none of them could read it. 
Then the Fakir thought was this not the 
land alluded to by the holy Prophet. Then the 
Nakhuda Ismåil again set sail and arrived at another 
country named Lambri, which likewise embraced 
Islamism. The Fakir again went ashore, carrying the 
Holy Book with him, and presented it to them, but 
there was not one who could read it. He immediately 
went again on board the ship, and arrived at the 
land of Harii, which likewise embraced Islamism, 
but when the Fakir went ashore with the same Book 
he found that none of them could read it. He then 
enquired for the country Summadra, and was inform- 
ed that he had passed it. Upon this he returned to 
the vessel and set sail to Perlac, where he went 
ashore and brought them over to Islam. After this 
he sailed for Sumadra, where he met Marah Silu, 
foUowing his occupation among the rocks of the shore- 



A religions man who has taken the tow of poverty. 
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The Fakir then asked him the name of the country, 
to which he replied, " Sumadara. — " 
'' Who is the head-man of it ?" asked he. " It is your 
servant," said Marah Silu, then the Fakir brought him 
over to Islam and taiight him the words of testimony. 

When Marah Silu went to sleep after this occurance 
he dreamed that he was face to face with the Holy 
Prophet, who desired him to open his mouth, on which 
the Prophet spat in to it ; and he immediately awoke, 
and his body had the odour of Nara-wastu.* When 
the morning came the Fakir landed, and brought with 
him the Kuran, ordered Marah Silu to read it, which 
he did. Then said the Fakir to Sheikh Ismail? 
the Nakhiida of the vessel, "This is the land of Suma- 
dara mentioned by the Holy Prophet. " Then Sheikh 
Ismail landed all the royal accoutrement which he had 
brought with him and installed Marah Silu, as Råja 
under the title of Sultan Malik-él-Salih. After this 
Sheikh Ismail set sail and returned to Mecca and the 
Fakir stayed in the island of Sumadara for the purpose 

of establishing the doctrine of Islam, f 

In another account it is stated that in the reign of 
Råja Kitchil Besar-ibn-Tengah of the city of Malacca' 
he dreamed one night that he saw Nabi J Muhammad, 
who said to him, " I testify that God is the one God, 
and that that Muhammad is his Prophet, " and Råja 

* Name of a delightf al perfume of a yellowish colour, and componnded 
with several scented ingredients. 

t Vide Dr. John Leyden's "Malay Annals, " pp. 66 — 69. 

X Ndbi is a prophet, Masul an apostle. The latter is greater and moro speci- 

ally sent. Every HasTil is a Nabi, but every Nabi is not a Kasill. 
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Kitchill Besar did as he was directed by the Prophet, 
who conferred on him the name of Sultan Muhammad. 
Next morning, said the Prophet, at day-break, there 
will arrive a ship from Jiddah, and will land on the 
shore of Malacca and perform Namasz^ * listen to their 
words. Kaja Kitchill Besar said, very well, he would 
do so, and not neglect, and immediately Nabi Muham- 
mad vanished. Next morning when he awoke, his 
body smelt like the perfume Nara-wastu, and he per- 
ceived that he had the appearance of being circumcised. 
Then said the Råja, this visit is certainly not of 
Satan, and his mouth did not stop from pronouncing the 
word of testimony, so that all the female servants were 
astonished to hear him, and the queen said, " surely 
Satan has possessed the Råja, or else he is gone mad, 
very well, we must speedily inform the Bandahara. f 
He quickly received the information, and arrived at the 
place, where he found the Råja continuing to repeat 
his confession. The Bandahara asked him what lan- 
guage he was speaking. The Råja said he had seen the 
Prophet Muhammad in a dream, and related to him the 
whok event. Then said the Bandahara, what token is 
there that the dream is true. Råja Kitchill Besar said 
that he had the appearance of circumcision and that 



* Prayers, i. e., those only offered to the Almighty and especially those pre- 
8cril)6d by law, said five times a day. 

f Bandahai'a means the Haia's chief executive officer, minister, law-girer 
and ruier over the peasantrj , 
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the Prophet had told him, that about midday, a vessel 
would arrive from Jiddah, and would land her crew 
to say prayers on the shore of Malacca, and that he 
was directed to conform to their directions. The Ban- 
dahara was astonished, and admitted that the dream 
must be true, if the vessel arri ved, but that otherwise 
it would be a seduction of Satan. The vessel arrived 
at the appointed time, and landed the crew to say their 
prayers on the shore. In this vessel w^as Seyed Abdul 

Azid who oflSciated, and all the people of Malacca were 
astonished, and said, " what are all these people nid- 
noddingatin such an uncommon manner?" and great 
numbers assembled to see them, with a tumultuous 
noise. The Råja, however, quickly mounted his ele- 
phant and went out to them, foUowed by all his great 
men, and perceived that they were the same whom he 
had seen ih his dream, and mentioned it to the Banda- 
hara and chiefmen. When the crew had finished their 
devotions, the Råja made his elephant sit down, and 
took up the Nakhuda upon his own elephant, and car- 
ried him to the city ; and the Bandahara with all the 
chiefmen, adopted Islamism, and their example was 
followed by the rest of the people, at the order of the 
Råja, and the Makhdum was their Guru, * and he con- 
ferred on the Råja the name of Sultan Muhammad 
Shah. t 

* A spiritual teacher. 

t Vide Dr. John Leyden's * Malay Annals, '' pp. 91 — 93- 
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Probably in no country is the custom of keepingto 
the national cos turne more thoroughly adhered to than 
amongst the Malays. Civilization has naturally intro - 
duced many articles of clothing ; but no matter how 
many of these are adopted, the Malays from the great- 
est men down to the lowest grade alwa3^s wear the 
Sarong. This is an oblong cloth from two to four 
feet in width, and some two yards long. The ends 
are sewn together, forming, as some writers have 
described it, a wide sack without a bottom. It is tuck- 
ed round the waist, descending to the ankles, so as to 
enclose the legs like a petticoat. It is fastened round 
the waist by a narrow waist -band or belt. Above this 
they wear a shirt and a coat of modern cut, which is 
made of any kind of stufF that suit the fancy of 
the wearer. On their heads they wear a Batavian 
handkerchief which is stifFened and tied with a peculiar 
twist round the head.* Although the general charact- 
er of the native costume is preser ved, yet they seem 
inclined to adopt many of the more convenient parts of 
the European dress. The slipper or chénnélå in use 
amongst them, is in shape, not like those wom by the 
Moors. It is usually made of leather, the toe part is 
terminated by a long pointed strip, It is a most in- 



* Mr. Crawford is of opinion that the Malay took the idea of handkerchief 
as wom apon the head from India ; but it is far more probable that it had its 
origin far enongh back, with the original tribes who came from Menang Kabow, 
and who are, as has been intimated, looked np to by the better class of Malajs, 
as the ancestors from whom they trace descent. — "Perak and Malay." p. 148. 
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convénient kind of shoe, scarcely covering the toes and 
presenting peculiar difficulties to the walker. The 
rich and the men who are in the Government service 
have adopted to cover their feet with socks and shoes. 
The women, in like manner, wear the cloth tucked 
round theu* loins and descending in the form of a 
petticoat as low as the ankles, It is folded somewhat 
differently from the cloth worn by the men, and never 
tucked up as with them. They have also a kind of 
kabåya or jacket reaching below the waist, which is 
intended to cover the bosom. 

When they go abroad they cover their heads and 
shoulders with a Sarong, and when they meet men they 
extend the upper part of the Sarong by holding their 
hånds at a distance on either side of the head, so as to 
form with the garment a long narrow slit, covering the 
face and forehead in such a manner that the eyes alono 
are visible to the stranger's gaze, the women of better 
means dress with much care and splendour, and some- 
times a good deal of taste. The hair of the women, how- 
ever,. is long and luxuriant, and is twisted up at the 
back in the universal mode that was perhaps establish- 
ed in the days of our mother Eve. Through this knot, 
which is pften so jetty and massive that it resembles 
the chignon of modern European society, are thrust 
diamond-headed pins — very of ten of gold ; and on festive 
days jasmine and other sweet-smelling flowers are" 
introduced in verv tasteful manner. A bout their necks 
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thej wear chains and beads of gold, andare all provid- 
ed with ear-flowers. 

Unlike most Asiatics, the Malays reject ornaments 
in the nose, but are fond of bangles, bracelets, neck- 
laces and fingerrings, The covering of the feet is 
generally omitted by the women. Simply as the Malay 
woman's costume is, it is far more unbecoming; and it 
possesses this advantage, one which will be held in es- 
teem by every Moorish pater families in our land, name- 
ly, it is never out of fashion so as to cause the outcry 
so cleverly stiiTed up by the Moorish ladies — " No orna- 
ments to be had.'' 

The following picture of a Malayan beauty, taken 
from one of the most popular poems among the Malays, 
will serve a better description than any of my own 
before the readers of the standard of female elegance and 
perfection which will give an accurate idea of the per- 
sonal decorations on nuptial occasions: — 

" Her face was fair and bright as the moon, and it 
expressed all that was lovely. The beauty of Råden- 
Piitri far excelled even that of the Widadåri Déwe Råti: 
she shone bright even in the dark, and she was without 
defect or blemish. 

So clear and striking was her brightness, that it 
flashed to the sky as she was gazed at: the lustre of 
the sun was even dimmed in her presence, for she 
seemed to have stolen from him his refulgence. So 
much did she excel in beauty, that it is impossible to 
deserihe ir. 



\ ' 
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Her shape and form were nothing wanting, and her 
bair when loosened hung down to her feet, waving in 
dark curls: the short front hairs were turned with 
-regularity as a fringe, her forehead resembling the 
ohendåna stone. Her eyebrows were like two leaves 
of the Imbo tree; the outer angle of the eye acute and 
slightly extended ; the ball of the eye fuU, and the up- 
per eyelash slightly curling upwards. 

Tears seemed floating in her eye, but started not. 

Her nose was sharp and pointed; her teeth black as 
the K6mbang; her lips the colour of the newly cut 
Mangiistin shell. Her teeth regular and brilliant 
her cheeks in shape like the fruit of the Diiren; the 
iower part of the cheek slightly protruding. Her ears 
in beauty like the Giånti flowers, and her neck like 
unto the young and graceful Gådung leaf. 

Her shouldei's even, like thebalance of golden scales ; 
her chest open and fuU; her breast like ivory, perfectly 
round and inclining to each other. Her arms ductile as 
a bow ; her fingers long and pliant, and tapering like 
thorns of the forest. Her nails like pearls ; her skin 
bright yellow ; her waist formed like the påtram when 
drawn from its sheath; her bips as the reserved limas 
leaf. 

Like unto the piicdak flower when hanging down 
its head, was the shape of her leg; her foot flat with 
the ground ; her gait gentle and majestic like that of the 
elephant. Thus beautiful in person, slie was clothed 
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with a chindi pat<Sla of a green colour, fastened round 
the waist with a golden liilut or cestus: her outer gar- 
ment being of the Mégamendung (dark clouded) 
pattern. Her Kemban (upper garment) was of the 
patt«rn jing gomosi, edged with lace of gold; on her 
finger she wore a ring, the production of the sea, and 
her ear-rings were of the pattem n6to brongto. 

On the front of the ear-studs were displayed the 
beauties of the Segåra miinchar pattem (emerald 
encircled by rubies and diamonds), and she bound up 
her hair in the first fashion, fastening it with the gMng 
(knot) bobokoran, and decorating it with the green 
champaca flower, and also with the gåmbir, melåti, and 
minor flower s ; and in the centre of it she fixed a gold- 
en pin, with a red jewel on the top, and a golden flow- 
er ornamented with emeralds. Her necklace was com- 
posed of seven kinds of precious stones, and most bril- 
liant to behold; and she was highly perfumed, without 
it being possible to discover from whence the.scent 
was produoed. 

Her Jåmang (tiara or head ornament) was of the 
fashion S6d6 Såler and richly chased ; her bracelets were 
of the pattern glang-kåna, and suited the Jåmang. 

Thus was the beauty of her person heightened and 
adorned by the splendour of her dress. 

The Malays have universålly two meals in the day ; 
one just before noon, one between seven and eight o' 
clock in theevening: the former, which is the principal 
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meal, corresponding with the European dinner, and 
distinguished by the term Mångdn-'åwan^ or the day 
meal, the letter, termed Mdngån-ivérigé^ or evening 
meal. They have no regular meal correspondmg with 
the European breakfast; but those who go abroad early 
in the morning, usually partake of a cup of coiFee and 
some rice cakes before they quit their hornes, or 
purchase something of the kind at one of the num- 
erous boutiques, or stalls, which line the public roads, 
and are to the common people as so many coffee or 
eating-houses would be to the European; rice, coffee 
cakes, boiled rice, soups, ready dressed meats and 
vegetables, being at all times exposed in them. 

On occasions of festivals and parties, when many 
of the people are assembled, the dishes are extremely 
numerous and crowded ; and hospitality being a virtue 
which the Malays carry almost to an excess. 

The chewing of betel-leaf ( Sire), and the arrac- 
nut (pinang), as well as of tobacco {Tambåko), and 
gåmbir, is common to all classes. The Siri and pin- 
ang are used much in the same manner as by the 
other natives. 

The three most remarkable events in the history of 
an individual are his birth, his marriage and his death. 
To these accordingly have thegreatestnumber of forms 
and ceremonies been attached. 

As soon as it is observed that a Malay woman is in 
the ninth month of pregnancy, a feast is given to the 
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female relations and friends, at which a Fathihah is 
recited in the name of Sitty Fatimah, the amiable 
daughter of our holy Prophet and the dutiful wife of 
Ameer-il Mumineina Ali ibnu Abutalif, at this occasion 
presents are made, consisting of native sweet cakes, 
bananas and roll of betel -leafcontaining a bit of arrecanut, 
and a small quantity of musk and a piece of sweet 
scented flowers. 

The children of Malays are received in to the world 
quite in religous form, prayer being said, and the Azan 
or Allah Akbar, pronounced by the father or an elder 
of the family, with his lips to the tender infant 's ear. 

On the seventh day the head is shaved ; and later on 
the religions ceremonrfy, common to all Muhammedans, 
is performed. 

The Malays are on the whole a moral people, and 
though by the Muhammedan religion a man is allowed 
to marry four wives if he can support them, it is rare 
for a Malay to adopt this custom. Marriages are in- 
variably contracted, not by the parties themselves, 
but by their parents or relations on their behalf. 

During the period that intervenes between the appli- 
cations of the friends of the boy to the parents or 
guardians of the girl for their concurrence in the match, 
and the obtainment of it, her condition is distinguished 
by the term tétåkon (solicited) when the consent of 
her parents is obtained, it is termed Bålåmaar (settled). 

After matters proceed thus far, presents are inter- 
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changed and the acceptance of them render the con- 
tract binding. The general prevalence of similar cus- 
toms cannot fail to strike those who are atcquainted with 
the nature of the sponsalia dona of the Romans, and 
the marriage ceremonies detailed in variousj^assages of 
Scripture. * / 

On the day of the marriage (for which one ythat is 
considered fortunatef is previously selected), the bride- 
groom dressed in his best clothes, mounted qii an open 
con veyance, accompanied by all his friends a^d relations 
and attended with music in the front and roar, proceeds 
after sunset to the dwelling of the bride., ' 

As soon as the bridegroom is seen approaching, a par- 
ty of men go forth to do him homåge, as if the very word 
of Scripture " Behold the bridegroom cometh, go ye 
out to meet him," and also a white cloth is spread for 
the bridegroom to walk on, besides the performance 
of whimsical ceremony cailed Alatti and the spriiMing 
of rose water. The father of the bride or an elder of 
the family then conducts the bridegroom and his attend- 
ants, and makes them all sit down on carpets or mats 
already spread on ground. When the guests have 
refreshed themselves by masticating beteL "^he cere- 
money as usual to all Muhammedans at this occasion 

♦ Genesis, Chap. xv. 2 ; xxiv, 6, &c. 

t Fortune was so mucb considered in the making of those matches among 
the Romans, that the augnrs were always called along with the witnesses to a 
marriage contract, to pronounce npon the happy results of the settlement which 
the latter attested. 

" Veniet cumsignatoribus Auspex.—JuiTial. " 
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is performed, in accordance with the rites and customs 
of the nation. When the solemnization bf marriage 
is over a sumptuous entertainment is given to the 
friends and relations of both parties. 

The bride is, when dressed, set up in an apartment 
of the house in state, and holds a kind of drawing 
room, being visited by all her friends and relations, in 
Company with vast numbers of guests attracted by the 
occasion. After the religions rite is over the young 
couple are placed together in a seat of honor above 
the rest of the guests ; and the whole ceremony is made 
as much a feast and time of rejoicingas amongst the 

civilizad nations of the West. Such are the ceremonies 

• • • ► 

which are usually observed on the marriage of a virgin 
bride. A widow is ahv&.ys married without ostentation 
or festivity. 

A virgin bride of the poorer class is married in the 
same manner. The expenses of both sides fall upon 
the bridegroom. The marriage festivities, in the cases 
of persons of the higher and middle classes, when the 
bride is a virgin, usually occupy a period of seven days. 

The above is a short account of the betrothai, as 
usually -performed by the middle classes. The exact 
programme of the ceremonies depends of course upon 
the means of the parties ; the very rich do all they can 
to squander money by keeping open house with feasting, 
dancing, and singing for a couple of days more.. 
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The ceremonies at death are of a simple character, 
the moment the spirit has fled thé mouth and the eyes 
are closed after having pronounced the Kalimah Såhå- 
hdat; because, if left open, they would present a dis- 
agreeable spectacle. The two hånds are placed over 
a little higher the navel, the right hånd over the left, 
and the two great toes are brought m contact and fas- 
tened together with a thin slip of cloth, to prevent the 
legs remaining apart. 

The corpse i« then laid upon a fi^mework, under 
which they excavate a hole about V^knee deep, and six 
feet long, over whieh the body is washed and 
wrapped in a white cloth ; and then the corpse is 
pb-ced on a bed, the &ce being exposed. A lamp is 
kept constantly burning at the head, together with 
frankincense, until every preparation is completed for 
removing the corpse to the place of interment. Should 
the individual have died in the evening, the burial 
takes place before nudnight; if he die at a later hour, 
or any other circumstances compel to defer, he is 
buried early on the folio wing morning. When a suffi- 
cient number of persons have assembled to form a 
funeral procession the body is again washed* with warm 



* The Koman« likewise were in the he^bit of washing the dead body seyeral 

timef before interment with warm water. 

" Fars ealldos latioeB et ahena nndantia fiiammiR, 
"Expediunt : corpnsqne layant frigentis et angnnt." 

VirgUf .Æneidos, lib. vi. lin* 2 IS. 

By ref erring to the Oldand New Testament, the sappie pr^ctice will be fonnd 

to haye prevailed among the Jews : indeed, it seeais to have been yery generaL 



il 
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water, about which they pay much attention, care- 
fully cleaning the nails &c., after that they perform 
Wolu for him ; i. e.^ they wash his mouth, the two 
upper extremities up to the elbows ; the whole or half 
of the head and throw water on his feet. They at las* 
wash the body with the water infused with camphor, 
mixed with the juice of some leaves. During the 
operation of washingthe Kalimah Sdhåhdåt is repeated, 
either by the person washing or by another. Having 
bathed the body and wiped it dry with a clean piece 
of white cloth, they put on the Kaffen* and paint the 
rims of the eye-lids with Sirma, f besides strewing 
sander wood powder, camphor &c. 

It is then placed on a bier, covered with some valuable 
cloths, strewed with flowers and green leaves, and it is 
borne to the mosque, the mourners chanting the creed J 
all the way. § On reaching the mosque, the bier is set 
down on the ground, and the funeral service is perfor- 
med, in which some of thebyestanders join, after which 



♦ The Kaffen or shroud consists of three picces of cloth if for a man, and fire 
if for a woman. 

t Literally antimony, it is applied in a very subtile powder to the eye, or on 
the inside of the eyelids, to improve the brilliancy of that organ, 
t Which is as follows: — 

" I conf ess that Godisone, without a partner; that truly Mahammad is Hi« 
»ervant and His Apostle. " 

§ In the Mishkat-al-Mnssabeeh it is statod, that when a bier passes an in. 
dividual, the person is to stand up, and accompany it at least forty paces, i.e., 
the distance of two hundred feet. 
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the' bier is carried near the grave and one or two per- 
sons, relatives or others, descend into the grave * to 
lay the body down; while two others take the.sheet that 
cover the bier, twist it round, and lifting up the body 
put it under the waist; then standingone on each side 
of the grave hold on by the two ends, and by the assis- 
tance of two or three at the head, with as many at the 
feet^ hånd the body to the men who had descended into 
the grave. They then lay the body on its back , with 
the head to the north and feet to the south, turning. 
its feice towards the Kibla (Mecca) ; and after covering 
the coffin, each person takes up a little ear th , and having 
repeated over it some sentence in Arabic, puts the earth 
gently into the grave as is the custom of Christians, 
saying " You were taken from the earth, you go to the 
earth, and you shall come out of the earth." The grave 
is then filled up, being piled in the usual form; stones 
or boards are put at the head and foot of the grave, 
while in accordance with old usage a person pours a 
pot of water, thrice, beginning at the feet and terminat- 
ing at the head f after which two sticks, with a flag on 
the top, are placed at each end. . The priest afterwards 
placing himself at the head of the grave, rehearses a 



* The rule for digging a grave is, that if it be for a woman the depth should 
be to the height of a man's chest; if for a man, to the height of the waist. 

f In Arabia and other conntries it is not customary to pour water on the 
grave ; bui if it blow a hurricane, or snould there be much wind, they sprinkle 
Bomc water on it to prevent the dust from biowing about. 
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series of prayere cailed Talqin (instruction). * The 
mourners having pronounced the Fathihåh in the name 
of the defunct prepare to return to the house, but 
after advancing about forty paces from the grave they 
make a stand, and again offer Fathihåh in the name of 
all the dead in the burial ground conjointly. At this 
juncture, it is said two angels, viz: Munkir and Nakir 
examine the dead. Making hira sit up, they enquire 

of him who his Grod and Prophet are, and what his 
religion is. 

If he has been a good man, he replies to these queries ; 
if a bad one, he becomes bewildered and sits mute? 
or mumbles out something or other. In the latter 
case, the angels severely torment him, and haras« him 
with a whip. 

The clothes used as a covering of the bier were 
carried precede the mourners homewards, which is a 
sign for the females at the house to depart. 



* Oh servant of God! Oh son of a handmaid of God! Know that, at this time, 

there will come down to thee two angels commissioned respecting thce and the 

like of thee; when they say to thee, " Who is thy Ix)rd?" answer them, "God 

is my Lord" in truth; and when they ask thee concerning thy Prophet, or th« 

man who hath been sent unto you, say to them, "Muhammad is the Apostle of 

God," with veracity; and when they ask thee concerning thy religion say to 

them, " Islåra is my religion; " and when they ask thee concerning thy book 

of directlon say to them, "The Kuran is my book of direction and the Muslims 

are my brothers ;" and when they ask thee concerning thy Kibla, say to them. 

** the Kaba is my Kibla, and I have lived and died in the assertion that there is 

no ilcitj but God ; and Muhammad is God's Apostle," and they will say 

**'Sleep, O servjnt of God in the protection of God!" 
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The mourners having reached the dwelling of the 
deceased, the priest again recites the Sdratul Yåsin 
(36 chap. of the Kuran) and Fathihah, and partake 
of an entertainment which has been already prepared for 
them and then take their departure. 

On the third day relatives of the deceased invite 
the priest and others and having caused to oifer pray- 
ers for the manes of the deceased person give them 
an entertainment which is repeated on the seventh, fif- 
teenth, twentieth, thirtieth and fortieth days likewise. 
After which an annual feast was observed with more or 
less pomp, according to the respect in which the 
deceased was held, or the circumstances of the friends 
and relations who celebrate his memory. 

Besides these regular feasts and ceremonies others 
common to Muhammadans are regularly observed ; so 
I shall not enter into a tedious account of them. 

Having now described the manners and customs of the 
Malays of the Island of Ceylon in the various stages 
and circumstances of life from the period of their 
introduction to this Island and up to the tomb, I shall 
close my account of them with "thanks and praise to 
Him who dieth not." 

THE END. 



g^irirpitx. 



The Malay year consists of twelve lunar months ; 
the names of which are pronounced by them in the 
folio wing manner: — 



Muharrain 
Safar 

Rabi-ul Awwal 
„ „ åkhir 
Jamad-ul- Awwal 

„ ,, åkhir 
Rajah 
Shaabån 
Ramalan 
Sawwal 
Dhul-Kåadah 
Dhul Hadjee 



• • • 



• • • 



• • • 



• • • 



• • • 



• • • 



• • • 



30 
29 
30 
29 
30 
29 
30 
29 
30 
29 
30 
29* 



In speaking of days of the month, the foUowing 
are sometimes used: — 



Sixteen 

Seventeen 

Eighteen 

Nineteen 

Tweuty 

Twenty-one 

Twenty-two 
and so on up to 

Twenty-seven 



• • • 



Såtu glåp 
Diia „ 
Teega „ 
Ampat „ 
Diia puloh 
Sålekor 
Dua likor 

Tugu lékor 



* Ouce in eight years 30 days which year is called " Sanatul-Kabeesah." 
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DAYS OF THE WEEiv 



Monday 

Tiiesday 

Wednesday 

Thursday 

Friday 

Saturday 

Sunday 



• • 



• • 



• • 



• • 



• • 



• • 



Håri ithnåin or Hari satu. 
Håri thalåtha or Hari dua. 
Håri arbha or Hari teega. 
Håri Kamis or Hari åmpat. 
Håri Jumahat or Hari leema. 
Håri Sabtu or Hari ånam. 
Håri ahad or Hari tuju. 



The Malays regard Sunday as an unfortunate day^ 
on account of the night which foUows it. This night? 
which is cailed the night of Monday, the learned Mus- 
lims and many of the inferior classes consider un- 
fortunate, because it was that of the death of their Pro- 
phet ; but some regard it as fortunate, particularly for 
the con sum mation of marriage ; though not so auspi- 
cious for this aflFair as the eve of Friday. The day 
foUowing it is also considered, by some, as fortunate ; 
and by others as unfortunate. Tuesday is generally 
thought unfortunate, and cailed the "day of blood" ; 
as it is said that several eminent martyrs were put to 
death on this day ; and hence, also it is commonly 
esteemed a proper day for being bled. Wednesday is 
regarded as indiiFerent. Thursday is called el-mubarak 
(or the blessed), and is considered fortunate, particular- 
ly deriving a blessing from the foUowing night and 
day. The eve or night of Friday is very fortunate ; 
especially for the con summation of marriage. Friday 
is blessed above all other days as being the sabbath of 
the Muslims, it is called el-fadeeleh (or the excellent). 
Saturday is the most unfortunate of days. 



c 



RELATIONSHIP. 



As the Malay s have a great variety of terms whereby 
to express the diiferent degrees of aifinity, it may, I 
hope, not be deemed altogether irrelevant to offer them 
here in a tabular form. 



Father 

Grand father 

Great-Grand-father 

Father-in-law 

Step father 

Mother 

Grand mother 

Great-grand-mother 

Mother-in-law 

Step mother 

Br.other 

Elder brother 

Younger brother 

Brother-in-law (by sister) 

„ „ by wife 

Sister 

Elder sister 
Younger sister 
Sister-in-law 
XJncle 
Aunt 
Wife 
ChUd 

First born child 
JuaSb ^j ^y 
Grand children 



Båpa or Hayahanda 

N ének or Dato 

Moyang 

Mertiiah 

Bapa-tiri. [ndha 

Mak. Ibu. Må or Bhu- 

Nånay or Moyang 

„ ^ Moynang 
Mertiia prémpiian or Bh- 
Mak tiri [undha mertua 
Sudåra låki låki 
Abang. KåKåh 
Adik. 
Ipér. 
Do. 

Sudåra prémpiian 
Kåykah 

Adik prémpiian 
Ipér prémpiian 
Bapét Sudåra. pa'su 
Mak muda or Måksu 
Bini, Istri. 
Anak. 

„ Siilong 

„ bongsii 



D 
NUMBERS. 



.1 S&, Stftn, Snata 

2 Duéi 

3 liga 

4 Ampat 
Lima 

6 Anam 

7 Tnjoh 

8 Dilåpan 

9 ^embilan 
10 Sapnloh 

11 Sa^blas 

12 Dna'blas 

13 T^gablas 

14 AmpfLtblas 

15 limabias 

16 Anamblas 

17 Tujuhbla« 

18 Dilapanblas 
Id Sambilanblas 
2a Dnapuloh 

21 Duapuloh såtn 

30 Tig$ pnloh 

40 Aia pat pnloh 

50 Lima puloh 

60 Anam pnloh 

70 Tnjoh puloh 

80 Dilapan pnloh 

90 Sambilan pnloh 

100 Sar^tns 

200 Dnaratns puloh 

1000 Saribupuluh 

10000 Salaksapnluh 

100000 Så pnloh laksa 

lOOOOQO S4 latns laksa 
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PREFACE. 



Thb science of language contains two parts which are'distinct from 
each other, the science of etymology and the science of grammar. 
The science of etymology investigates the general principles of the 
production and successive changes of the elements of which language 
consists, the laws of their expressiveness whereby they were connected 
in their original form with the elements of thought, and the laws 
of their subsequent alterations in utterance and in meaning. The 
science of grammar investigates the general principles of the structure 
of language, the causes which have determined the various modes of 
breaking expression into parts, and of putting the parts together in 
discourse, that prevail amongst the various races of mankind. 

As a contribution to the former branch of the science of language, 
the author of this work hopes to publish, when he has revised it, a 
clåssification which he has made of Indo-European roots according to 
the general principles of expressiveness whereby they seem to have 
conveyed their fimdamental meanings. And in the present publica- 
tion he considers the influences which determine varieties of utterance 
amorig the various races. But with the exception of the latter, he is 
concerned here only with the second part of the science of language j 
and he would first briefly explain his method. 

In studying the structure of language in the spirit of inductive 
science, with a view to ascertain the causes which determine it, the 
mind must move with continual alternation from faet to theory, and 
from theory to faet. " Neque enim in piano via sita est, sed ascend- 
endo et descendendo" ^ And as language springs from thought, 
embodying it in expression, we have in our own consciousness the 
cause and the production ; and consequently the materials of theory 
are always within our reach in the laws of thought and expression. 
In the facts of language, so far as they are known to the scientific 

^ Bacon, Novum Organum, lib. i. 103. 
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inquirer, viewed in connection with the conditions amid which they 
are found, he will strive to penetrate as best he can to their causation. 
And the theory thus provisionally formed, he will proceed to correct 
by other facts, in the hope that by continuing the process through 
all the main varieties of language, the facts may all at length be seen 
in such scientific order as will reveal the truth as to their causation, 
and famish a proof of the theory in the light of which they are 
viewed. 

Now, such proof of the theory need not involve any reference to 
the process which has led to it. For no purpose could be served by 
recounting the plausible hypotheses which had to be abandoned, and 
the imperfect guesses which were gradually transformed by successive 
corrections, as facts were more widely studied and more carefuUy 
compared. 

If the causes to which a theory attributes facts are not inextricably 
complicated with each other in their effects, and are capable of exact 
measurement in themselves and in their eflfects, the theory may 
possibly be proved by three steps : first, a deductive study of the 
causes, wherein the exact effects are proved which would foUow 
from their action according to the exact degree in which they are 
supposed to operate; secondly, a proof that those causes, operating 
in a certain exact degree, are present among the conditions of the 
facts ; thirdly, a proof that the facts which the theory professes to 
account for are the exact effects which should follow from this proved 
operation of the cause. 

If, however, the causes and effects be not capable of exact measure- 
ment, each of these steps becomes insecure and needs circumspection. 
And so in the proof of a theory of the structure of language, the 
deductive study of the causes becomes an estimate of tendencies, 
which, however carefully it be made, is so vague that there is no cer- 
tainty how far the supposed causes are adequate to produce the effects 
which may seem to be connected with them; and it is necessary, 
theref ore, to make as wide a study as possible of all the causes which 
can be supposed to be concemed in the production of the facts, that 
what each contributes may be taken into account. The second step 
requires similar fulness in ascertaining for all the conditions which 
may affect the result, their presence, and an estimate of their degree. 
And the third step, instead of being an ascertained correspondence 
between the facts and the precise effects deduced from certain precise 
causes, becomes a proof that the facts vary with the variations of the 
causes in exact correspondence with the theory. For though the 
causes and effects be not capable of exact measurement, they can be 
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known as more or less ; and if the several elements of the complex 
facts to be accounted for vary tlirough all their combinations in 
correspondence with the variations of the causes to whicb they have 
been assigned, there will be an inductive proof of their connection as 
cause and effect, according to the inductive method of concomitant 
variations.! The more various and manifold the caxises and effects 
are, the stronger will be the proof of their connection as such which 
will arise from their corresponding variations as actual co-existing 
facts. For the more each influence varies in its own degree and in 
its combination with other influences, the more clearly is its action 
indicated by the co-existence with it, through all these varieties, of 
the proper effect in the due degree. 

The following effort to establish a theory of the structure of lan- 
guage consists of three steps such as have been described. The first 
states the theory as å deduction from the laws of our nature, and is in 
itself quite hypotheticaL It forms the subject of the first Book, which 
may be entitled a deductive study of the action of the causes which tend 
to affect the structure of language. The second and third steps may 
most conveniently be taken for each supposed cause separately, each 
cause and its effect being traced in corresponding variations through 
the facts of life on the one hånd, and those of language on the other. 
Thus taken, they form the subject of a second Book, which may be 
entitled an inductive proof of the causes which have determined the 
structure of language. 

Some of these causes affect language more profoundly than others, 
because lying deeper in the nature of man. One cause in particular, 
the quickness or slowness of his mental action, is so deeply seated that 
each of its varieties prevails over a large portion of the globe imaffected 
by local differences in mode of life and in physical circumstance. And 
its effect on language is similarly profound. It produces the leading 
characteristics by which the languages of mankind are distinguished 
from each other, and throws them into groups which belong to great 
divisions of the globe. The study of this cause comes naturally first 
in order, and to the evidence for it as a faet a space proportional to 
its importance is devoted. Its effect on language is so profound and 
subtle, and has consequently to be traced so deep into each language, 
that it is most convenient to give once for all in connection with this 
first investigation a full account of each language, so far as the 
materials admit and the importance of the language as a variety of 
human speech demands. In such connected view of the entire 

^ Mills Logic, Book III., chap. viii. 'sect. 6. 
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grammatical system of the language, the trae nature of each variety 
of structure which belongs to it may best be seen. And while these 
varieties when afterwards studied in connection with each cause can 
be referred to as abeady given, those which are connected with the 
first cause can be singled out from the rest by marking with an 
asterisk in the table of cbntents the paragraphs in the grammatical 
sketches which refer to the action of that cause. The other causes 
whose action may thus be briefly stated by mere references to what 
has gone before, can themselves also be briefly evidenced as present 
by leading facts in the history and life of man. 

To the two Books are prefixed the definitions and explanations 
which were f ormed in the course of the investigation to give exactness 
to the apprehension of facts in order the better to see how they were 
to be accounted for. 

Besides the interest which belongs to language itself as the most 
,astonishing fruit of the mental activity of man, the scientific study of 
its production possesses another interest as naturally forming the first 
division of the scientific study of the phenomena of human society. 
For language is the earliest product of the social life of mankind, and 
is a condition of all the rest. And the science of language, as natu- 
rally first in order, may be expected to throw light on the method, and 
to fumish data for the principles, of the other sciences which investigate 
the laws of man's social development It penetrates to the roots of 
history in the mental character of the various races, and ascertains 
definite characteristics of mental action with which, as they vary 
from race to race, all the other phenomena of national life must 
harmonise. 
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The Legends will be given in original, in the Boman 
character, with translations, but without notes, the object 
of the publication being to record, in a form useful to 
investigators, the stories and legends preserved in the memo- 
ries of the wandering bards of the Panjåb. The«e men 
are the chief repositories of the folk-tales of the people, and 
year by year under British rule they are becoming fewer 
and fewer. Their disappearance eventually as a class is a 
mere question of time. They are always entirely unedu- 
cated, and their songs are invariably composed in the 
ordinary colloquial of their homes. Their recitations are 
therefore not only valuable as folklore, but are precious 
records of the Panjåbi dialects of the day. 
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Tlie foUowing twenty legends have been already col- 
lected directly from the lips of the bards themselves, and it 
is hoped that in time many more will be added to their 
number. 

Rasålu Class of Legends, 

The Adventures of Råjå Rasålii, from Råwal Pindt. 
Råjå RasålA and Mahtå, from Kamål. 
Råjå Hari Chand, from Karnål. 

Rånl Adhik AnOp Dei, daughter of Råjå Sirkat (or Sirikap), 
from Jalandhar. 

Sarwar Class of Legends* 

Life of Sakhi Sarwar Sultan, from Firozpfir. 
Sakhi Sarwar and DånJ, from PirozpAr. 
Sakhl Sarwar's Marriage, from Pirozpiir. 
Sakhi Sarwar and Jåti, from Pirozpftr. 
Sakhl Sarwar and 'Isa Båniyå, from Jalandhar. 
Sakhi Sarwar and 'Iså Baniyå, from Ambålå. 

Legends of Saints* 

Marriage of Ghåzi Sålår, from Ambåla. 
Story of Dhannå, the Bhagat, from Amritsar. 
Story of Nåmdeo, the Bhagat, from Amritsar. 
Lohåri Jalåll and Ude Shah Paqlr, from Jalandhar, 
Story of Ballå Shah, from Kapurthalå. 
Story of Sayyid Bhik, from Kapurthalå. 

Legends of Kings. 

Råjå Chandarbhån and Råni Chandkanwar, from Jalandhar. 

Råjå Rathan Sain, from Jalandhar. 

Råjå Pirthl Singh, from Jalandhar. 

War of Sallm Shah with Khan Khawås, from Kapurthalå. 



I. 

From the Adventures of Råjå RcLsålH. 
Båni ne kahå^ 
Mahlån heth phirandiå Rå,jå, 

Shahid phirin ki chor ? 
Ike Råjå mere då wairi hain ? 

Ike kharå 1 dhor ? 

• • 

Råjå ne jawåb dittå^ 
Chorån maile kapre, Råni, 

Shahid ike rang ho : 
Nå main tere Råjå då wairi hån. 

Nå kharå 1 dhor. 
Marion åndå dår se, 

Ithe kharåiå jor. 

Said the Rånl, 

Råjå wandering beneath the palacø, 
Dost wander a true man or thief ? 

Or art thou my Rajahs enemy ? 
Or does an animal stand there ? 

Answered the Råjå, ^ 

Thieves' clothes are dirty, Råni, ! 

True men are clean : 

1 am neither thy Råjå's enemy. 
Nor do I stand here an animaL 

I come from afar for my quarry 
And stand here of necessity. 
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II. 

A 

From Sakhi Sarwar and 'Isa Baniydj Jalandhar Version, 

^Iså Agre då bepåri 
Latthå de samundar tåri : 
Hire, moti, lål wiåjlie ; 

Dam bahot kharchåe. 
Berå banne låwan kåran 

An mallåh disåe. 
Mallåliån nåh ki 'Isa åkhe ? 
" Ginke haq dinnå main åpe ; " 
Berå merå banne låo, 

Damri le o ginåe. 

A A .1 

'Isa the tråder of Agrå 
Went across the ocean : 
Bought diamonds^ pearls and rubies ; 

And spent mucL. money on them. 
To take bis ship across 

He came and desired the sailors. 
(This is) is what 'Isa said to the sailors, 

'^ I will count and give you your dues myself ; 

Take my ship across 

And count and take your dues." 

III. 
From Sahhi Sarwar and Dåni, 
Dåni åkhe^ " sun, arbele ! 
Puqrån khade aiyar chhele : 
Såbit kar måwån nun mele. 
Siriån khuriån khallån andar 

Kin si rdh pawåiå ? " 
^' Tin sai sath malang Allah då ; 
Othe nahin si qadam asådå : 
An f aqirån kite nåre : 

Såhib ne sun påiå. " 
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Said Dani, ^^ Listen babbler ! 

The faqiTB ate the kids of the flock : 

Making them whole thou didst restore them to their mothers. 

Into the heads and hoof s and skins 

Who had put the lif e ? " 
" (They were) three hundred and sixty men of God ; 
No foot (hånd) of mine was there : 
Together the /ag^fr« made a prayer 

And God heard and granted it. " 

IV. 
From the Story of Dhannd, tlie Bhagat. 

Dhannå jangal gawwån chåre 

Brahman niklio åe ; 
Nahåe, dhoe, pujå visthåre, 

Baithå dhyån lågåe. 
Dhannå kahndå, " Sun, Bhåi Dada, 

Sånftn vi bhagti låe." 

Dhannå was grazing cows in the pastures. 

A Brahman came up ; 
Bathed, washed, laid out his gods for worship, 

Sat down and began to meditate. 
Saith Dhannå, " Listen, Friend Brahman, 

Bring me also the saintship." 

V. 

From Sakhi Sarwar and Jåti, 

Såin Sachche, teri dhano pårjå ! 
Jal thai Maullå tfti hai ! 

Rabb, tero nåm dhyåle I 
Kyå kyå qudratåh thåpdå, 
Bairangi Såhib jåpdå ! 
Så] i dhartl te åsmån 

Båjh thamån kalå tikåie ! 



o True Lord, blessed is thy creation ! 
Thou art God of the land and sea ! 

O Lord, let us meditate on thj name ! 
Wiiat wonders hast thou performed, 
O Lord appearing in many forms ! 
Thou hast created the earth and sky, 

Eaising the machine (sky) without pillars ! 

VI. 

From Sakhi Sarwars Marriage. 

Ralke ghandé påunde, 
Pirån nfln pir sadåunde. 
Ai Pir Panjåule, 

Dlwånå, khush rang då ! 
Ghandi leke chahå Wadhårå. 
Ghar Sayyidån de waj je wadhårå : 
Mele åwen. P!r Farldå, 

Tere utte karm Nabbl då ! 

Together they fasten the marriage-knots, 
Saint calling to saint. 
— O Saint of Panjål, 

Bcstatic and beautiful ! 
Wadhårå went taking the marriage-knots* 
Drums are beaten in the Sayyids' house : 
The guests come. O Saint Farld, 

The Prophet's blessing on thee ! 

VII. 

From Sahhi Sarwar and 'Isa Båniyå^ Amhdlå Version, 
4så Båniyå jahåj ladde, jl, 
Te jotishlån nfln puchchhe, jl ; 
Sadl jahåj kiwen banne lagge, ji ? 
Sawå lakkh rupaye dl sukh sukho, ji, 
Osi wakht jahåj banne lagge, jl. 
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^Iså. Båniyå loaded his ship, sir^ 

And he asked the astrologers, sir : 

How shall my ship go across, sir ? 

Vow a vow of one and a quarter Idkhs of rilpees 

(Rs. 125,000), sir, 
That your ship may go across at once, sir. 



Applications rrtay he dddressed to Captain R. C. Templb, 
Cantonment Magistrate, Amhdlå^ Panjdb, to the Supebintbn- 
DENT, Education Society^s Press, Bombay, or to Messrs, 
Trubner ^ Oo., 57 and 59, Ludgate Hill, London, 



LOISETTE'S MEMORY SYSTEM 



COMPARED WITH MNEMONICS. 



TT/HE perusal of Mr. Loisette's prospectus conveys strongly the 
^J.^ idea that not only is his system original but that it is 
difFerent from all.others. He refers to the origin of his "dis- 
coveries," and says most distinctly that he "uses none of the 
* localities/ *keys/ *pegs/ Minks,' or * associations' ofmnemonics." 
In Knowledge of January 25th, 1884, Mr. R. A. Proctor, the 
editor, gives strong testimony in its favour, and remarks that 
after a thorough examination he had no hesitation in thoroughly 
recommending it. It can fairly be assumed that Mr. Proctor 
never studied mnemonics, for writing on the same subject in the 
Newcastle Weekly Chronicle a few months ago, he repeats his 
approval, adds that he believes it to be diiferent to all other systems, 
and challenges those who believe that the system is not original to 
expose it. On the other side, Mr. R. Woods Colquhon, in the 
Educational News of August 25th, 1883, who joined a class of 
twelve orfourteen, says: — "The result has been very disappointing, 
not only to myself but to all the other members of the class. The 
system at the best is only a broken reed, and the labour and 
difficulty in its practical application will, I expect, be found too 
great for most people in this busy age. Not a single member of 
the class to which I refer has been able to turn the system to any 
practical account whatever, so far as I have been able to find out." 
The Abbe Chauvauty, of Lourdes, also gave Mr. Loisette a good 
testimonial, but he has since withdrawn it, for reasons which he 
gives in a strongly worded " letter, recently published that he sent 
to the " Professor." In " All about Mnemonics " Mr. Middleton, 
the author, says that Mr. Loisette's system is not original ; and in a 
review of Mr. Middleton's book the Christian World corrobor- 
ates the statement. The foUowing comparison of the system with 
others shows very plainly that Mr. Loisette's claim to originality 
cannot be sustained, and that his statement that his system uses 
no " keys, pegs, links, or associations," is likewise incorrect 
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Most mnemonists use what is variously called a key, memory 
table, nomenclature table, &c., consisting of loo words, which are 
to be connected with each other and used as pegs or links with 
which to associate facts or ideas. The majority of mnemonists 
form this table in such a way that any word in it denotes its 
consecutive order. Mr. Loisette's list, until he altered it, greatly 
for the worse, [see page 6], was termed a " Correlator," and 
consisted of loo words, each associated to the other, being 
in faet simply an arrangement of one hundred " associations." 
But the S3rstem, the professor said, used no " associations." The 
pupil was therefore directed to '* afiiliate." This word was after- 
wards discarded as a poor substitute for *' associate," and the word 
" correlate " used instead. The meaning, however, was the same ; 
and the pupil had, like any other pupil of any other mnemonist, 
to associate one hundred words, to be used as prompters in 
leaming any series of facts consecutively. While other mnemonists 
select words expressing their consecutive order, Mr. Loisette 
contented himself by allowing the final consonant of each tenth 
word to express its numerical position. Each word, however, was 
associated to the one preceding and following it, on a plan 
differing but little from that adopted by Dr. Pick, who lectured on 
his memory system at the London Polytechnic in 1862. 

Dr. Pick defined the laws goveming the reproduction of ideas 
as being those of analogy, opposition, co-existence and succession, 
Mr. Loisette calls this " recollective analysis," and gives the 
laws as "inclusion," "exclusion" and "concurrence." The 
first, "inclusion," is merely the law of analogy under another 
name. Pick says regarding this : — " analogous ideas reproduce 
each other and are those which have one or more quaJities in 
common." Mr. Loisette gives exactly the same meaning to the 
law of " inclusion," although, as usual, in different words. He 
says : — " Inclusion indicates that there is an overlapping ot 
meaning between two words, or that there is a prominent idea 
or sound that belongs to both alike." In associating the words 
" ladder " and " lad " he says " it is inclusion by sound — * lad * 
being common to both." Dr. Pick defined the law of opposition 
as those containing qualities whoUy different from or opposed to 
each other. Mr. Loisette calls this law " exclusion," and defines 
it as meaning antithesis. In giving examples Mr. Loisette 
instances " righteous — ^wicked," " hot — cold," " old — ^young." 
One of Dr. Pick's pupils (Rev. J. H. Bacon) gives " virtue — vice," 
" light — darkness," " old — young," as examples of this rule. Dr. 
Pick's third law of " co-existence " he defines as that of the recall- 
ing of ideas which at some former period havebeen in the mind at 
one and the same time. Mr. Loisette terms " concurrence " what 
has been thought of together. Dr. Pick's fourth law of "succes- 
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sion," tfermed by others " cause and effect," is really included in 
the third law, and Mr. Loisette discards it. Mr. Loisette's example 
of this rule — " walnut tree — orchard " — may be compared with a 
similar example given by Pick — "garden — apple." Except in name 
the principles of both systems appear to be the same. 

Mr. Loisette's list of one hundred words, referred to above, 

had, like that of the other mnemonists, to be thoroughly com- 

mitted to memory. The originality of the method of doing this 

will be seen from a comparison with other systems. Each of the 

words in Mr. Loisette's " correlator " has some connection with 

that preceding and following it. Mr. Loisette is careful to impress 

upon his pupils that they are committing to memory, not by 

repetition, but by analysis, and directs them how to take two words 

at a time and by comparison or analysis associate them. For 

instance the words " plow and sword " are to be placed in the 

mind together and associated, or to use the Professor's term, 

" correlated." Next the word " sword " is placed in the mind 

with fish ; then " fish " with " scales " ; foUowed by " scale — 

ladder," "ladder — lad," &c. By learning the series in this 

manner, and by repeating each set of ten backwards and forwards, 

the pupil finds that he can repeat the whole in a similar manner. 

In his book on " Rational Memory " Dr. Pick gives several lists 

of words relating to each other, and it is interesting when con- 

sidering Mr. Loisette's claim to originality to peruse the instructions 

Dr. Pick gave for committing to memory lists of this character. 

He says under the heading of " Association of Ideas " : — " When 

we compare two ideas, we search out and place side by side the 

qualities which they possess in common, and those on the other 

hånd by which they are distinguished from each other. Now this 

operation involves an effort of the mind and produces an attention 

which inevitably strengthens the impression, and if at any sub- 

sequent period either one of the two ideas which have thus been 

compared and analysed presents itself to the mind it will recall the 

other immediately and distinctly. Now, if there be a series of such 

analogous or opposite ideas which it is desired to retain by heart, 

the rule just described still holds good, and the task will be f ound 

easy if set about with care and deliberation. Merely compare the 

first idea with the second, the second with the third, and so on ; 

no more than two ideas, however, being taken up at the same 

time." The Dr. gives examples and adds that if care has been 

taken to associate in the manner described, the student will not 

only be able to recite the words in the list in their proper order, 

but will find that any one word will immediately recall the one 

preceding and following, and that he can with equal facility recite 

them backwards as forwards. The following are half a dozen 

words from each list : — 
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Dr. Pick. 

Electricity — thunder 
Thunder — storm 
Storm — Wow 
Blow — ^Windpipe 
Windpipe — pipe 
Pipe — music 
Music— harmony 


Mr. Loisktte. 

Gourd — Jonah 
Jonah — gunwhaie 
Gunwhale — smith 
Smith — forge 
Forge — ^bellows 
Bellows — pipe 
Pipe — ^bagpipes 



Mr. Loisette very strongly condemns repetition and rote, and 
writes very harshly of Dr. Grey and his memory system. Dr. 
Grey in his third rule says : — " Let the reader charge his memory 
by frequcnt repetition. By this means the words will become 
familiar^ how harsh and uncouth soever they may appear at first." 
Those who know anything of Dr. Grey's system will agree that this 
rule was very necessary in his case ; but it is astonishing to find 
that Mr. Loisette, after condemning Grey and the habit of learn- 
ing by repetition, should adopt in principle this very law. In 
leaming his table of one hundred words, Mr. Loisette is most careful 
to enjoin upon the pupil the necessity of repeating the first ten 
words backwards and forwards before " correlating " the second 
ten, and the second before leaming the third, and so with each 
series of ten. After the hundred words are impressed in the 
mind, the student is requested to repeat it daily forward and 
backward, or, if he is more ambitions, to repeat it two or three 
times a day for at least a month ; or if he wants to " obtain the 
very highest results," he is recommended to make four other 
lists of one hundred words each, and recite the whole of 
them both ways two or three times a day for a month. As if this 
was not sufficient in the way of repetition for any ordinary person, 
another list of 65 words is given, which, after being leamt, is to be 
repeated twenty times each way ! What is termed by Mr. Loisette 
" the instantaneous Gordian Knot," consists in greater part of 
" memorising,'* which is simply the repetition of a series of associa- 
tions six times backwards and forwards. Mr. Loisette defends all 
this repetition by remarking that what is leamt by anal)rsis and 
repeatedly recited backwards and forwards strengthens the memory, 
whereas leaming by repetition weakens it. It is difficult, however, 
to perceive how, as Mr. Loisette contends, the frequent repetition 
of one hundred words in lessthan a minute can stimulate and in- 
vigorate the memory. 

It will be seen from the above that Mr. Loisette had, like 
other mnemonists, a list of 100 words numbered consecutively, 
that his laws for classifying these words differed but very slightly 
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from those published by Pick and Bacon ; and that the mode of 
associating or correlating is exactly the same as that recommended 
by Dr. Pick in 1860. It will now be seen that the method of 
using this table of 100 consecutive words differed but little from 
the manner in which similar tables are used by other professional 
mnemonists. One of the feats of memory which a pupil is said 
to be enabled to perform by the Loisettian system is the repetition 
of 100 conundrums in their proper order. The 100 riddles are to 
be first committed to memory. Mr. Loisette does not actually 
say that these 100 riddles are to be leamt by repetition, but he 
implies it; he says any one can memorise a riddle, and that 
the exact language of each is to be committed to memory. 
" Memorising," as previously pointed out, consists of repeating 
six times backwards and forwards.* An italicised word in each 
riddle (termed " the prompting word ") had then to be associated 
in their order with the loo-word table or " correlator." Mr. 
Loisette added that " the principal use of the correlator is where 
you wish to leam any series of facts in the exact order in which it 
is given." The first word in the loo-word table is "croquet," 
and the italicised word in the first riddle is " wrathful," and by 
connecting, associating, affiiiating, or correlating-the reader can 
choose his own term — the word "wrathful" with the word 
" croquet," the order of the first riddle is ascertained. The riddle 
is as folio ws : " Why is a wrathful man exactly like 59 minutes 
past 1 2 o'clock ? Because he is just upon the point of striking 
one." The following are a couple of methods of making the 
connection : " croquet — hoop — ring — prize ring — angry com- 
batants — wrathful ; croquet — lawn — linen — coUar — choler — 
wrathfulP These words form the " affiliation," and each affiliation 
must be " perfectly memorised." This means a further analysis 
and a repetition six times backwards and forwards. The amount 
of labour involved in the learning of one hundred riddles by this 
method may be gauged when it is remembered that the hundred 
links have first to be thoroughly leamt and repeated at least thirty 
times ; that learning the hundred riddles involve another six 

* In more recent lessons Mr. Loisette gives one hundred new riddles, and 
gives his pupils an illustration of how they may be memorised. The riddle 
in the example given is as foUows : *' Why was Noah the greatest financial 
genius ever known ? Hecause he managed to float a company of limited 
hability whilst the rest of the world was in liquidation.'* You can infallibly 
remember this by memorising the following " correlations " : ** Why — ^knows 
why — knower — Noah — flood — fire — grate — Greatest — smallest — small — 
fine — FiNANCi AL — money — money-king — elever- head — Genius— fool — ' yes, 
no * — Known — well-known — well-being — bee — Because — cause — bringing 
to pass — manager — MANAGED^-man— man ofwar— Float — buoy— single — 
Company — accompaniment — music — stop — limit — Limited — limited 
responsibility— LiABiLiTY — lie — lie down — rest — Rest of the woeld— 
glo De — water — liquid — LiQUi dation . " 
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hundred repetitions, and that the hundred correlations or aifilia- 
tions also require to be repeated six times. The use of the 
hundred links, termed the correlator, seems, however, to have been 
found too much like the hundred-word keys of other mnemonists, 
and it was accordingly dropped. This caused more trouble to the 
pupil as he then had to link a suggestive word in one riddle to a 
suggestive word in another, — one hundred new pegs had in faet 
to be leamt in place of those discarded, and it will be seen that 
the same plan was adopted in other cases. 

The usual mnemonic method of linking such a series to a 
consecutive table of words is to associate the two unfamiliar ideas 
with an intermediate idea common to both. This is usually done 
in the form of a short sentence, and as a rule short sentences, 
especially when suggested by a familiar word, are better remem- 
bered than a series of disjointed words, each conveying an idea, 
and each liable to lead one astray. It is very possible that a 
person repeating the words " linen — collar — choler " six times 
backwards and forwards will recall the same words when wanted ; 
but it is just as likely that, as in the case of " Numbers " 
suggesting " Deuteronomy," the word "linen" may suggest 
"shirt," and "collar" the more familiar "necktie" or "shirtstud" 
instead of " choler." As a matter of faet this is the tendency of 
this disjointed method of associating. This is one way in which 
the " Loisettian system " slightly differs from other systems, and 
this is termed the " Professor's" great discovery ! Alas, even this 
erratic method is not original. Years ago Coleridge wittily 
showed how his mackerel suggested gooseberries, the gooseberries 
a goose, and the goose a swan ; and everybody knows what fun 
Home Tooke made of the same idea. He boasted that he could 
connect any word in the English language with another, even 
although it was a proper name. He was thereupon asked to 
connect " Jeremiah King " with " cucumber." Mr. Loisette has 
possibly " memorised " what foUowed : — 

'< Tooke mused, then af^er a short pause, 
Said, * Clearly their connection was 
Not compound but by derivation. 
The proper name, you all must know, 
May many cbanges undergo ; 
Nor doubt that change this I can, 
Yet all applying to the man. 
Now, first he*s Jeremiah King, 
To Jeremy King I next him bring ; 
But Jerry King he still is meant, 
And Jer — King's fourth in the descent, 
Now tell me, Sirs, I see you smirking — 
The odds between Jer — king and gher — ^kin.' " 
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The foUowing are specimens of the attempts made by Mr. 
Loisette to emulate Home Tooke by connecting "Mrs. Ellis" 
with " gentle " ; " Mr. James " with " agnostic " ; " Mr. Holroyd " 
with " æsthetic " ; and " Mr. Galloway " with " apprehension " ; — 

Mrs. Ellis — tell us — report — shoot — tendril — tender — gentle. 

Mr. James — frames — pictures — Agnew — agnostic. 

Mr. Holroyd — hoUoa — Whistler — æsthetic. 

Mr. Galloway — Gallop away — mounted patrol — police — 
apprehension. , 

If the student could rely upon the one idea suggesting the 
other, even this part of the system would possess some merit ; but 
the one does not always suggest the other, and it is idle to contend 
that they are meant to. If these formulas had to be learnt and 
recalled by mere analysis the student would, as he does, find his 
mind etemally wandering. By mere " predication " the word 
" James " is quite as likely to suggest " flames " as " frames," or 
any other word having a similarity of sound, and a tendency for 
the mind to run into another train of thought results. But it is 
not intended that such associations should be learnt or recalled 
by analysis. They have to he learnt by heart, Of course, as 
already pointed out, Mr. Loisette denies this and deprecates 
learning by heart and repetition ; but each of these associations 
have to be repeated six times backwards and torwards, and this, 
despite all condemnations of the value of repetition, is virtually 
learning by heart. 

Although the " Loisettian system " is largely advertised as 
being whoUy unlike mnemonics the more one studies the system 
the more remarkable appears its simiLrity to other well known 
systems. All mnemonists use substitutes for numerals. Mr. 
Stokes and many others use the following arrangement, which is 
termed a " key " : — 
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T 
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Of course Mr. Loisette " uses no keys," but adopts the same 
arrangement as substitutes for numerals, and terms it a " figure 
alphabet." Vowels are used with the consonants to form words to 
express figures. This arrangement Mr. Loisette describes as the 
most perfect development of the device originated by Leibnetz 
about the year 1 700. Mr. Proctor, always anxious to corroborate 
his friend, says he beheves " Leibnitz actually invented it." 
As a matter of faet, Leibnitz did not invent any arrangement of this 
character, but on the contrary used an arrangement invented 
about fifty years previously. The " key " used by Leibnitz was 
published in 1648, by a German named Wenusheim or Winckel- 
mann, and was as foUows : — 
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Mr. Loisette can scarcely be ignorant, that the figure " key " he 
uses, and that which Mr. Stokes also uses, originated with Aimé Paris, 
who introduced it about 1820 as an improvement of Feinaigle's 
arrangement. Fauvel-Gouraud copied it and taught it in his 
system in America about 1840. Fauvel-Gouraud published the 
key in his work on " Phrenomnemotechny " at New York in 1845 ; 
and Pliny Miles, another American imitator of Fauvel-Gouraud, 
pubhshed the same key in 1850. It will thus be seen that Mr. 
Loisette had no need to go so far back as 1 700 for this figure 
alphabet while a copy of Fauvel-Gouraud's work could be picked 
up in New York for a dollar. It will also be seen below that this 
figure alphabet is not the only thing in his system for which 
Mr. Loisette is indebted to this old American mnemonist. 



One of the first things to which Mr. Loisette applies his figure 
alphabet is the "Ratio of the circumference to the diameter." 
So also did Fauvel-Gouraud, and there is a striking similarity in 
the application. By leaming sixteen sentences the mnemonic 
student is enabled to recite the ratio expressed by the integer 3 
and 154 decimals. Each sentence is connected with a word 
suggesting the consecutive order of each. The following is 
Fauvel - Gouraud's method of doing this contrasted with 
Mr. Loisette's: — 
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It will be seen from the above that Mr. Loisette has not only 
foUowed this principle in such a way as almost inevitably to 
suggest the inference that he borrowed the whole idea from 
Fauvel-Gouraud, but, as may be seen in the second, tenth, and 
last lines, he has been unfortunate enough to use almost the same 
words. Indeed, Mr. Loisette himself appears to have been struck 
by the resemblance, and in later editions of his lessons he strikes 
out the sixteen prompters — " Cypher " to " Fife thin," and to 
make it a little dififerent extends the exercise to 209 figures. 
Instead of associating the word " cypher " to " Mother Day," the 
student is to associate " ratio " to " mother " ; then " shawl " to 
"love'*; "muff" to " Russian," &c. ; "ratio" to "mother" is 
memorised by repeating the words "ratio — ^relation — dearest 
relation — mother" six times backwards and forwards, and then 
repeating the two extremes "ratio — mother — mother — ^ratio" — 
really and truly an easy way of leaming by repetition. As a 
matter of faet, one of Mr. Loisette's pupils who paid more attention 
to the theory and analysis than that of repetition invariably found 
that "ratio" suggested "rations," and that "rations" led to 
" rational," and then he found himself in grief, for he had lost his 
" mother." Most of • these " correlations " have the same result. 
According to Mr. Loisette the first word in each of the foUowing 
couples should by the laws he gives suggest the one following, 
whereas they not only do not suggest each other, but on the 
contrary bring up totally different ideas : — Day — dayspring ; get— 
get penny ; busy — willing ; wedding tour — Italy ; newspaper— 
Vanity Fair ; barrier — blind, &c. 

In his prospectus Mr. Loisette mentions as an incontestable 
faet that "the prodigious carrying machinery of mnemonics is much 
more difficult to remember than the thing itself," and he sells this 
system of correlations to his pupils as something incomparably 
superior to " mnemonics." Before proceeding to another example 
of Mr. Loisette's " originality " it will be interesting to note the 
amount of " carrying machinery " he employs to enable his pupils 
to commit to memory the 209 figures expressing the ratio. It will 
be seen that by the aid of pure mnemonics borrowed from 
Fauvel-Gouraud, Mr. Loisette has been able to translate these 209 
figures into 117 words. Now to leam these 117 words the pupil 
has to learn by heart, or, to use Mr. Loisette's own term, memorise 
thoroughly about 450 words more or less connected with each 
other. And these 450 words it must be recoUected have to 
be repeated six times forward and six times backward, and an 
additional repetition of each extreme, involving altogether con- 
siderably over 5,000 repetitions to leam 117 words ! ! And 
then he adds " recite the 209 figures at least 20 times " ! In 
the face of this Mr. Loisette should be the last to write about the 
" prodigious carrying machinery of mnemonics." 
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One very useful thing mnemonics enable a person to do is to 
carry in the mind a calendar for any year. This is done by those 
professing to teach " mnemonics " by translating the dates of the 
Sundays into words, and associating the words to the month. 
Mr. Loisette, although protesting that his system is entirely different 
to ** mnemonics," and condemning other " professors " and all 
their works, includes in his lessons calendars for 1884 and 1885, 
which are constructed in precisely the same manner as those of 
other mnemonists. To show how exceedingly doubtful is Mr. 
Loisette*s claim to originality Mr. Stokes's mnemonic calendar for 
1874 is placed by the side of Mr. Loisette's " Infallible Memory 
Almanack" for 1884: — 



January 

Fehruaty 

March 

April 

May 

June 

July 

August 

September 

Octoher 

November 

December 



Stokes — 1874. 

Row — tide— diye — Nile 
A head oiT a tall min 
A head off a tall nun nip 
All down stoop inch 
May tease a duck owner mad 
I go— a tear — a nod — enough 
All down stoop inch 
A new pie dish name Miss 
Show tnem a nice nag 
Row — tide — dive — ^Nile 
A head off a taU nun nip 
Show them a nice nag 



Loisette — 1884. 

Hero taught Davy Noel 
To fee a tall lonian 
Do have duU Nanny Nebo 
Will Dan daub a niche 
My days take inner might 
A hack tore a naughty knave 
Will Dan daub a niche 
Now boy touch a numb mouse 
Ash Adam knows a knack 
Hero taught Davy Noel 
Do have dull Nanny Nebo 
Ash Adam knows a knack 



In teaching his calendar Mr. Stokes thought the date of the 
first Sunday was sufficient, leaving the pupil to calculate from 
that date, and therefore coined a word suggesting both the month 
and the date, as "Jane/" for January 5th, "Mayor" for May 4th, 
&c. Mr. Loisette, however, gives no such help, the pupil has 
to thoroughly learn each sentence, and then has to associate or 
"correlate" the name of the month to the word expressing the 
date of the first or second Sunday. April is connected with 
"Adam" by the words — "April — rill — fountain — garden — Eden — 
Adam." May is linked to "Hero" by the words — "May — 
flowers — ^garlands — hero." Of course it is just possible that the 
word " fountain " may immediately recall "garden," and "garden," 
the word "Eden;" and equally as possible that "garlands " may 
recall " hero " — but the faet is they don^t If the student attempts 
to recall these words by analysis, he finds that either the words 
connected with the one month get confused with those belonging 
to the other, or that they recall other more familiar ideas. The 
only way to guard against this is to repeat them so often that 
they are learnt " parrot fashion." 

Every mnemonist has a device for leaming the dates of the 
accession of the Kings and Queens of England, and so much 
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ingenuity has been displayed in this direction, that considerable 
curiosity was excited when it became known that Mr. Loisette, 
whose system was " totally unlike mnemonics," had successfully 
grappled with this mnemonic feat. Before referring to Mr. 
Loisette's originality of treatment in this direction, it may be 
remarked that the majority of mnemonists invent a sentence 
which contains a word indicating the numerical order of the 
accession, another word suggesting the name of the sovereign, 
and another word or words at the end of the sentence expressing 
the date. For instance in Middleton's "All About Mnemonics"* 
the particulars relating to the ninth sovereign after the Gonquest, 
Edward I., are expressed by the words : — " Bee — Eat — winning 
honey." The word " bee " represents 9, the word " Eat " is what 
is known as a homophone for " Edward I." and " winning honey " 
expresses the figures 272, or 1272, the date of accession. These 
words are formed into a short sentence with the word expressing 
the order of succession at the beginning, and the words giving the 
date at the end. Mr. Middleton gives the sentence " Bees eat 
much when winning honey." Similarly the sentence, " Mama likes 
a game of chess," gives the name and date of accession of the 
33rd sovereign of England, George III. The same method is 
adopted by other successful mnemonists. It will be seen that in 
learning the tables of the Kings and Queens three things are 
essential — that is, the order of succession, the name of the 
sovereign, and the date of the accession. The ordinary plan of 
mnemonically treating these three essentials is shown above. The 
originality of Mr. Loisette's method may be judged when it will 
be seen that in applying his system to this subject he uses, in 
two cases out of the three, the same method as other well-known 
mnemonists. When Mr. Loisette first introduced his system, his 
method of teaching in this respect — with the exception of using 
words instead of a sentence — was " wholly like mnemonics." He 
however, discarded the use of the " croquet " table' for learning 
serial facts, and now the system in this case is only two-thirds 
" like mnemonics." It will be seen from the above that the word 
"Eat" represented Edward I., and " Game," George III. Similar 



♦This is the title of a elever little book recently issued. To any one who 
desires to know anything about the subject, or who is anxious to improve tlie 
memory, I can heartily recommend It. Above all, before anyone feels inclined 
to spend one or five guineas over any so-called *' system," I would advise him 
to spend ane shilling in the purchase of this book. The purchaser will then 
find that he can be fis own "professor," for, after a perusal, he will certainly 
know as much, and very probably more, than any professor of memory. This 
book of Mr. Middleton's is the only one I know which gives full details of 
evefy system, besides showing very lucidly how they can be advantageously 
used. I may as well admit here that I am indebted to "All About 
Mnemonics" for many of the apparent instances of plagiarism that are 
recorded here against Mr. Loisette. 
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words are used to represent other sovereigns. Mr. Loisette uses 
similar words, which he terms "homophones," for the same purpose. 
Fauvel-Gouraud used the same plan. Pliny Miles did likewise, 
and termed these words "homophonic analogies." To give 
another instance of how very " original " Mr. Loisette's system is, 
his list of " homophones " is given below in juxtaposition to those 
used for the same purpose by other mnemonists. 



LOISBTTB. 


Other Mnemonists. 


LOISETTR. 


Other Mnemoniste. 


Wit 


Wit 


Hack 


Hack 


Wine 


Wine 


Hive 


Have 


Head 


Hate 


Etch 


Dish 


Even 


Even 


Merry 


Merry 


Hen 


Hen 


Bet 


Lazy Pet 


Reed 


Red 


Jet 


Jet 


Joiner 


John 


Cut 


Cat 


Hem 


Ham 


Protector 


Common people 


Eddy 


Died 


Can 


Chain 


Eden 


Deny 


June 


Join 


Emporiiim 


Deem 


Whim 


Whim 


Ruin 


Ruin 


Antic 


Hånd 


Hair 


Hare 


Goat 


Got 


Hall 


Hall 


Gun 


Gun 


Hush 


Hush 


Game 


Game 


Ear 


Dear 


Gear 


Gore 


Eel 


Duel 


War 


War 


Room 


Room 


Victory 


Victoriously 



Of those credited to other mnemonists some were used by 
Fauvel-Gouraud in 1845, many more by Mr. Stokes at least 
fifteen years ago, and others will be found in Appleby's "Phonetical 
Memory Book " published a few years since. On comparison it 
will be found that about one half of Mr. Loisette*s homophones 
are exactly the same as those used by others, and that of the 
remainder many have a strong family likeness, and all are formed 
on the same identical mnemonical plan, viz : — that of using the 
initial to recall the sovereign's name, and the consonant to express 
his number. The only difference between " Eddy " and " Died " 
is that between " Edward " and " Ted." And yet despite all this, 
Mr. Loisette goes out of his way to denounce other mnemonists, 
and advertises broadcast that his system is " whoUy unlike 
mnemonics 



" I 



Two examples ot the ordinary mnemonic method are given 
above viz : for Edward I. and George III. Mr. Loisette's formulas 
for these two kings are as foUows : — " Eddy — Eddystone — stone- 
ware — China — Tonquin," and " Game — gamekeeper — poacher's 
challenge — * Do catch us '." The names of the kings are repre- 
sented by " Eddy " and " Game," the word " Tonquin " expressing 
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1272, and " Do catch us," 1760. To remember these words the 
relations of each to the other by " inclusion, exclusion, and con- 
currence " has to be thought out, and then the whole repeated six 
times forwards and backwards. And after all this labour the order 
of succession is not leamt. Their serial (not numerical) order has 
to be leamt by the memorising of another list of 125 words in 
which the homophones are linked to each other. The homophone 
" Eddy " is linked with the one preceding and foUowing by the 
words " HE M — backstitch — ^backwater — EDDY — tum— tumed 
out — EDEN." Regarding all this trouble as a means to an end, 
this is another example of the worthlessness of Mr. Loisette's 
denunciationof the "prodigious carrying machineryof mnemonics." 
According to Mr. Loisette's theory (if it really be worthy of the 
name of a theory) the word " China " in the above example 
should immediately by analysis recall, " Tonquin." Now, accord- 
ing to the rules laid down by Mr. Loisette, and by Dr. Pick before 
him, ideas are recalled by their similarity, contrast, or by 
coexistence. If " China " is to recall " Tonquin," it must be by 
the third rule, and there will be very few cases indeed in which 
the two ideas had been thought of together previously to seeing 
them in these lessons. But repeat these words backwards and 
forwards half a dozen times and even a parrot will name the one 
upon mention of the other. 

Another instance of Mr. Loisette's "prodigious machinery" 
occurs in leaming the names of 106 winners of the Derby with 
the date. The pupils has first to connect the names of the horses 
together so that he may know the serial order. To do this 
necessitates the perfect memorising of our 400 disjointed inter- 
mediates ; and ^ter these 500 words have been repeated the 
necessary six times backwards and forwards, another series of 
about 450 additional links are used to connect the name of the 
horse to the date. Altogether above 1,000 words have to be 
leamt in their proper order, and repeated twelve times, before the 
pupil can be said to have thoroughly mastered this exercise. 

It has already been shown how much Mr. Loisette has been 
indebted to Fauvel-Gouraud in the " Ratio " exercise. In Fauvel- 
Gouraud's fourth lesson he gives in eleven short sentences the 
words expressing the numbers to be leamt in performing a 
mnemonic feat entitled the " Knight's Tour," showing the erratic 
course taken by a Knight in covering the whole of the squares of 
a chess board. Mr. Loisette gives a list of words for performing 
the same feat. It is only fair to say that Mr. Loisette's method is 
an improvement on Fauvel-Gouraud, but he, undoubtedly, got 
the idea from the American mnemonist. Then why go out of the 
way to fling a stone at Fauvel-Gouraud, and say that everything in 
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mnemonics, except "the imaginative method of association," is 

borrowed without acknowledgment." Mr. Loisette has changed 

the greater part of Fauvel-Gouraud^s formula for the " Knight's 

å Tour," but the following shows that in this exercise, as well as in 

^ others, he has "borrowed without acknowledgment." Fauvel- 

^ Gouraud*s fifth sentence runs : — " A meek nun enough may find 

homage." Mr. Loisette substitutes for this the words — " meek — 

nun — enough — muff — hånd — machine." 

It has already been shown how closely Mr. Loisette has 
imitated Dr. Pick's principles and method of associating ideas ; 
and a number of instances have been given of Mr. Loisette's 
method of connecting two unfamiliar words by a series of dis- 
jointed intermediates. In the English Mechanic^ No. 1084, an 
" Old Pupil " of Dr. Pick says — " Pick's method was to connect 
two ideas, in themselves unconnected, by some idea which had 
a connection with each, — e.g,^ to connect * tooth ' and * friend. 
You think of — tooth — toothpick — Pick — your friend. Sometimes 
he carried the connection through a whole series of objects ; thus, 
to connect *coal* and *time'— coal — ^fire— chimney — chimney 
piece — ^timepiece on it — ^time." This seems to dispose of Mr. 
Loisette utterly and completely. The only idea in his lessons 

which at first sight appeared novel viz : — the correlation by 

intermediate words is thus shown to have been part and 

parcel of the very system Mr. Loisette deprecates and begs his 
pupils not to notice. 

One of the greatest attractions of Mr. Loisette's system is that 
offering the power of " leaming the contents of any book in one 
reading." One would imagine that here at least would be found 
originality. Dut the instructions given do not differ very much 
from those given years ago by persons who claimed to teach 
" mnemonics." Mr. Loisette's remarks on this subject are too 
long to quote fully, but the curious reader is invited to read them, 
and then compare them with the remarks made by Mr. Lyon 
Williams on page 128 of his "Science of Memory," published in 
1866. Thegist of Mr. Loisette's instructions is as foUows : — " Do 
not trouble yourself with padding or repetitions. Give your 
attention to the ideas which are new to you, or the new uses 
made of familiar ideas. These novelties of faet, opinions, illustra- 
tion, &c., you correlate together thus — the title of the first chapter 
to the title of the book ; the titles of the chapters to each other, 
and then in each chapter the first leading idea or proposition 
to the title of the chapter, the second leading idea to the 
first, &c." Compare this with the following quotation from Lyon 
Williams' book (page 130-131): — "To aid the retention of the 
contents of a book the chapters must be associated together by 



selecting the primary or leading ideas of each, and to each of the 
latter, again, a fcw further suggestive ideas in the chapter may be 
joined. The'number of ideas that should be selected from each 
chapter will depend on the nature of the subject, the degree of 
sequence or relationship between the parts, and the completeness 
with which it is desired to be remembered." 

Mr. Stokes's " Post and Chain " system was very similar, only 
in that case the chapters and leading ideas were associated to a 
" key." Originally Mt. Loisette's instnictions differed from those 
quoted above. He used a " key " or " correlator " in those days, 
and instead of saying "correlate together" he said "affiliate 
to the correlator." The above, however, proves that neither then 
or more latteriy was Mr. Loisette's method original. 

In the preceding pages the writer has desired to_show and to 
prove that instead of this much vaunted system being original and . 
wholly uniike mnemonics it is, on the contrary, Tiot original, and 
the grealer portion of the system is so much like what is known 
as mnemonics that it would be difficult to point out any difference. 
There are teachers of mnemonics at the present day who have 
devoted a life time to this subject, and whose highest ambition is 
to be recognised as educationists, who have done what they could 
to make easy the path of knowledge. They do not pretend that 
they teach anytbing etse but " mnemonics." This word, much 
abused at the hånds of Mr. Loisette, is used by them as meaning 
the "art of memory." If Mr. Loisette desires to teach an art of 
memory to the English people he should adopt the English plan 
of calling a spade a spade, and inform his pupils, before any 
" secret treaty " is signed, that it is mnemonics pure and simple 
that he teaches. 
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'INGE this pamphlet went to press Mr. Loisetté has issued a new edition 
of his lessons with a few fresh applications of his system. In view of 
Mr. Loisette's great claims to originality, and his oft repeated statement 
that his system is ** totally unlike Mnemonics," this pamphlet would be 
incomplete without some reference to these new exercises, which, rather 
unfortunately for the "Professor," only go to further prove that the difference 
between the Loisettian Art and Mnemonics is simply the difference between 
tweedledee and tweedledum. 

One of these new exercises is the Multiplication Table, 13 times 2 to 13 
times 24. The key used is that given on page 7 of this pamphlet, i being 
expressed hy t or d; 2 by « ; 3 by w ; 4 by r, and so on. Mr. Loisette uscs 
a word expressing 13 times 17, for instance {mica)^ and another expressing the 
product 221 {noonday). In 1867 Mr. T. A. Sayer, of the Mnemonic Institute, 
Ramsgate, did exactly the same thing in a little book he pubhshed, entitlcd 
** A Practical System of Mnemonics." I give in parallel columns the 13 times 
table of both Sayer and Loisette : — 



1 LOIBKTTB. 


Baybb. 


13 times 11— diadem = drama —148 


—tomtit = drum 


13 H 12— autonomy = tillage —156 


—tempting = delicious 
—tomb = theahip 


13 „ 13 -mummy = toy 3iop— 169 


1 13 „ 14— homer *= deafen —182 


— tempter = divinity 


i 13 „ 15-meal = table —196 


— tame tale = tippie 


13 „ 16 -match = imsafe —206 


— thumb dish — insufficient 


13 „ 17— mica = noonday— 221 


— dumb dog — noonday 


13 „ 18— mnfP = enamonr— 224 

i 


— tamedoye = enamoured 



The only apparent difference between the two is in the association, and this 
difference does not really exist. Sayer would associate " tomtit " to ** drum " 
by a mental picture. Loisette " correlates," and condemns mental picturing. 
To associate "mob" to "Newark" (13 times 19 = 247) the pupil has to 
memorise the words " mob — crowded — Noah*s Ark — Newark." A little 
reflection will convince anyone, that, despite Loisette*s condemnation of 
mental picturing, his pupH has really in this case to méntally picture a mob 
crowding Noah's Ark, the latter word being left to suggest " Newark." The 
idea was taught as a part of mnemonics in 185 1, in a Portuguese edition of 
Castilho's work " Tratado de Mnemonica," and rather curiously Castilho used 
the same key as Loisette. His 5 times 8 runs as follows : — " Lava é rio de 
fogo que tudo arraza " — lava is a river of fire which every thing razes — lava 
expressing 5, 8, and razes, 40. In the face of this, how can Loisette persist in 
repeating that '* his system is totally unlike Mnemonics ? " 

Another new exercise in this new edition of Mr. Loisette's lessons is one 
having for its object the linking of the old names of the British Regiments to 
their new territorial titles. It will be seen from page 2 of this pamphlet that 
when Mr. Loisette first taught his system he used a key of consecutive words. 
This key or table he afterwards discarded, as it enabled him to advertise that 
he used no keys or links. For leaming serial facts a consecutive table is 
almost indispensable, and it is not surprising to find Loisette now going 
back to the ** keys " of the older mnemonists. To do this exercise the pupS 
has now to leam a key expressing i to 20. For purpose of comparison I give 



I' 



selections from the keys of other mnemonists, which are used for similar 
pnrposes: — 





Ornn KwnfoimTB. 


l-heath 


11— wetted 


1-tea 


11— date 


9-nigh 


12-twme 


2— nojea 


12-dine 


8— home 


IS-auttmm 


8— home 


18-time 


4-h6ir 


14-tear 


4~hair 


14— dear 


6— hovl 


is—hotel 


5-oil 


16-deU 


6— wa^e 


l&-thatoh 


6— flhoe 


16— diah 


7-ke7 


17-dxike 


7-ke7 


17— doke 


8— waTe 


18— tough 


8-fee 


18-ta£hr 
Id-tabby 


9-bee 


18— toby 


9— bee 


10-tiM 


90— nooM 


lO-daisy 


SO— nooee 



The originality, it ivill be observed, is most ingenious ! 

On page ii of this pamphlet will be fomid a comparison of Loisette's 
Memory Almanack witn that of Stokes*. In this new edition, Mr. Loisette 
advances a step. It would be tedious to follow the plan of other 
mnemonists and "invent " an ahnanack for each year, so in this edition, last 
year's almanack is made to do duty for this year oy allowing what applied to 
the first Sundays in last year to apply to the first Saturdays in this f This I 
hasten to confess, is the one original iaea I have fomid in Mr. Loisette's system, 
and I give him every credit for the happy thoaght. This inspiration, however, 
seems to have exhausted his stock of originaUty, and he goes on to borrow 
largely from other mnemonists. Reventlow (whom Loisette now goes out of 
his way to abuse, and whose system he condemns) expressed the month by 
figores, as follows :•— March by r — ^ ; April by /— 9 ; May by m— 3 ; August 
by g — 7 ; and so on. Fauvel-Gouraud did very much the same thing— March 
being represented by m r — ^34 ; April ;by p r — 94 ; May by m m — ^33 ; and 
August by ^j — 70. Loisette^s month symbols are exactly the same as Fauvel- 
Gouraud's, and he uses them in ezactly the same manner. To remember that 
Mary reigned siz years from the 6th July, 1533« the awkward sentence — '* a 
tall elm-hedge less shows age " has to be perfectly memorised. To denote 
that Raphael was bom 8th March, 1520, Reventlow used the sentence 
**Ruhingekronter Sanzio,*' — the first two consonants expressing March 8, 
and the last three J20. Aimé Paris (another dead and buried mnemonist 
much abused b^ Loisette) used a similar plan. Another example or two of 
originsdity in this respect maybe given. Loisette's memory calendar for 1884 
has already been referred to. In 1885, Mr. Middleton gave in << All About 
Mnemonics '' a sentence containing twelve mnemonical consonants expressing 
the first Sundays in their proper order, to be used as a calendar for 1886. The 
sentence was as follows :— -" My coke — range — readily—- may jp;low." In 1 886, 
Mr. Loisette gives the same idea worked out to suit the nrst Saturdays, as 
follows :— *' No judge may delay my gamisher.'' Strange, is it not, that one 
who teaches a system *< wnoUy unlike mnemonics,** shoifld go to a handbook 
on < * mnemonics * * for ideas ? Another example— on page 1 9 of my ' * Phonetical 
Memory Book ** I give the foUowing key to enable any one to tell the day of 
the week any day will fall on in any year : — ^January, 3 ; February, 6 ; 
March, 6 ; April, 2 ; May, 4 ; June, o ; July, 2 ; August, 5 ; September, i ; 
October, 3; November^ o; December, i. These dates were expressed by 
words, and the rule was given for calculating the dates. On page 5 of Loisette's 
<* GordianKnot ** Lesson, the rule is given, in sUghtly different language ; the 
figure key is exactly the same, and even one of my examples is copied ahnost 
word for word. The example is as follows : — 

APFLBBY. 

Beqpiied the dav of week for June 18, 
1816, date of Battle of Waterloo. 

7)1815(8 and 1 over; 4)1815(8 aad 8 
over (not reqnired) ; then 1 added to S = 4, 
add day of week, 18 = 23, added to key 
nnmher for June, which is O, gives 22, and 
fhia divided hy 7 gives S and 1 over, whioh 
is Snnday, the answer reqnired. 



LOISETTE. 

On wh*t day was ihe 18th of June, 1815^ 
the date of the Battle of Waterloo T 

Quotient of 15 hy 4 s= 8 ; remainder of 
15 hy 7 = 1; nnmher of the date 18 ; 
addoidam for June »= O : Total » 29, 
which divided by 7 leaves 1 . ulntfiøer, fint 
day, t.e., 6«nday. 



The Tule itself was pnblished mttny years ago, but I was tbd first to indude 
it in a work on mnemonics, and it will be seen from above that in this respect, 
as in many others, Mr. Loisette is mei^y a copyist. 

Reference is made on page 2 of this pampUet to Mr. Loisette's laws of 
recollective analysis and their resemblance to those of Pick. Aristotle,^ in 
his treatise on Memory, enumerates three laws of mental resuscitation, viz., 
** similarity, contrariety, and coadjacency.*' Does this not suggest Mr. 
Loisette's three laws of recollective analysis — inclusion, exclusion, and 
concurrence? If a close comparison is made there will be fomid to be 
many remarkable points of resemblance. 

In his latest edition of his lessons Mr. Loisette devotes a good deal of 
space to the denunciation of Reventlow's system. Since this pamphlet was 
printed I have taken the pains to compare Reventlow with Loisette. 
Reventlow*s book was published in Stuttgart in 1843 * Loisette's in London 
in 1886; but had the facts been reversed 1 should have said that Reventlow 
had pirated Loisette, and ricbly deserved all the abuse showered upon him — 
so closely does the one resemble the other. Let the reader judge. Loisette's 
present method of leaming 100 conundrums is to connect a prompting word 
m one to a prompting word in the next. Reventlow gave rules to be applied 
to pieces of poetry, anecdotes, &c. This mie was to associate by what he 
termed a *< medium." (Loisette*s term for this is ** correlation **) a prompting 
word at the end of one verse or anecdote to another prompting word at the 
beginning of the secoud — ^very similar in faet to Loisette^s method. On 
page 6 is shown Mr. Loisette's method of associating a person's characteristic 
with the personøs name. Mr. Loisette gives the mie as follows: — '*To 
remember proper names, correlate the personøs name to the name of some 
peculiarity of the person as the best knawn^ and which you are sure to think 
of whenever you think of the person." Compare this with Reventlow's 
mie for " association of the name with the person " : — " You will give your 
attention to the moral impression which the person you meet makes on you 
in relation to the physiognomy, the deportment, and his whole mauner ; or 
you will compare him to another person, or you will look somewhere for 
some physical sign, which you will connect with the name of the person." 
After perusing these two mles the reader is left to draw his own conclusion. 
There are a few other matters in Reventlow's book very suggestive of 
Loisette, but space will not permit further examples. 

Reference has already been made to Castilho, and his Portuguese work. 
His system was published in French in 1831, and among its contents is the 
"Ratio " exercise, the " Knight*s Tour," and a "Whist Memory." Not of 
course Loisette's Whist Memory, for Castilho probably never even heard of 
the name of Loisette. Still the comparison is most interesting. It may be 
mentioned that Mr. Loisette pablisned his Whist Memory both in English 
and French. I have not sufficient space to give the English edition, but as 
Castilho gave his in French, its comparison with that of Loisette in French 
will enable the reader to judge of the latter's originaUty. 

The order of the cards were expressed by articulations, as follows : — 





1 


9 


S 


4 


6 


6 


7 


8 


9 


10 


Jk. 


Qn. 


Kr. 


Castilho 


a 


de 


t 


k 


cein 


si 


se 


h 


n 


A\ti 


v 


d 


r 


LOISSTTK 


a 


d 


te 


oa 
orq 


cran' 

or 

quin 


si 


se 


h 


n 


di 


V 


ra 


ro 



The colour of the cards were represented thus : — 

Castilho— Diamonds K ; Hearts EUR ; Spades P ; Clubs T, 
LoiSBTTB'Diamonds K ; Hearts R ; Spades P ; Clubs T. 



Eaeh card will therefore be represented by a word showing in its beginning 
its number, and in its ending its colour. The list of words is as follows . — 



DIAMONDS 


HEART8 


SPADES 


CLUBS 


Castilho 


LOISETTB 


Castilho 


LOISBTTE 


Castilho 


LOISBl-TE 


Castilho 


LOISBTTB 


1 accroc 
8 decade 

5 tic 

4 cacao 

6 5 quarts 
6 cyclope 
1 sec 

8 hoquet 
nuque 
lo disque 
Jk vacarme 
Qn d'accord 
Kg roe 


acquit 

ducat 

trique 

cacao 

c^uinquet 

secateur 

hoquet 

nuque 

digrue 

vicomte 

rack 

roe 


assureur 

demeure 

terreur 

coeur 

sheures 

scieur 

seigneur 

hurleur 

nageur ' 

discoureur 

valeur 

danseur 

railleur 


arche 

dard 

tarare 

quart 

StRemy 

sirop 

serenade 

heron 

neron 

diorama 

verre 

rare 

ronron 


aspic 

depit / 

tape 

cape 

simple 

cypres 

eep 

huppe 

rappe 

dispute 

vamptre 

d'apT 

råpe 


apdtre 

depot 

trepied 

caporal 

Simplon 

scipion 

sepia 

huppe 

rappe 

Dieppe 

vapeur 

råpe 

Europe 


astre 

deteor 

traitre 

quitraln 

ceintre 

citron 

sceptre 

huitre 

neutre 

distrait 

ventre 

dartre 

retour 


atre 

detroit 

treteau 

Caton 

ceinture 

Cythére 

seton 

hutte 

natte 

diéte 

vétement 

råteau 

r6té 



The above and preceding examples will suffice to show that Mr. Loisette's 
system is neither original or difFerent from what has been known for centuries 
as " mnemonics." Of course Mr. Loisette publishes testimonials to the efFect 
that his system is what it professes to be ; but the value of these can only be 
properly ascertained by knowing how many of the writers have properly 
studied mnemonics, or know anything about the subject ; and how far they 
are interested in supporting Mr, Loisette*s views. Obviously if any of these 
individuals who offer themselves as evidence are or have been employed in his 
service, or have received gratuitous lessons, or are connected with the agendes 
through which Mr. Loisette . advertises so extenaively, it would not a little 
detract from the weight of their testimony. In this pamphlet the evidence 
is, as it were, tabulated, and the public can pronounce their own verdict. 
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INTRODUCTION. 

Next to the art of speaking, the most excellent of all arts 
are those of writing and reading, by which we record and 
communicate our knowledge for the use of future times 
and other people. All improvements in means so necessary 
as these to the progress of mankind deserve our regard and 
attention, and every endeavour to promote them has at least 
a worthy object. I would plead this in justification of the 
pains I have taken to elaborate and simplify the phono- 
graphic system suggested in the following essay. It may be 
thought by some that the advantages claimed for Phonography, 
could it be established, would be no equivalent for the 
inconveniences of change, and that the adoption of any new 
system of writing by any nation, much more its universal 
adoption, is quite a chimerical idea. But why so ? Surely 
the nations will not always consent to be hampered with 
needless difficulties in reading and writing the words of their 
own languages and learning the tongues of neighbouring 
' nations, when the whole human race is daily becoming more 
closely united and more intimately mixed. We need not 
speculate whether in distant ages the various languages of 
mankind will ever be blended together, or superseded by 
one ; but it may be safely asserted that long before any 
such change as that comes to pass, even in the civilized 
world, the common sounds of which languages consist will 
be indicated by some common set of symbols. Greater 
changes than this have taken place in the ages that are 
past, and the children of future generations will not move on 
so slowly as their fathers moved before them. When once 
a really good phonetic system of writing has come into use 
in any single nation, its immense advantages (we may safely 
say) will procure its early extension ; and its general adop- 
tion is as sure to follow at last, as day to follow the dawn. 
It should be remembered that none of the Alphabets now 
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in use have been constructed on a scientific basis. Their 
characters for the most part have been abbreviated and 
simplified from hieroglyphics and other compHcated forms, 
down to the still multifarious though much more convenient 
forms of the present day. And may we not expect that the 
tendency to save time and trouble which has been so long 
in action, will yet proceed further, and lead to the application 
of scientific principles to render those arts of writing and 
reading as easy and uniform as possible? Is it not likely, 
indeed, that in an age when every branch of knowledge has 
been revolutionized, the time will soon come for some radical 
practical improvement in this direction also ? 

Repeated attempts have been made, with great ingenuity, 
to lessen the defects and ameliorate the faults of our present 
spelling, without quite abandoning the interesting and widely 
known alphabet which has come down to us from the very 
childhood of civilization. But it is evidently impossible by 
any such alterations and additions to attain to anything like 
perfection ; and the very amendments have too much the 
appearance of patches on an ancient robe. They mar the 
beauty and uniform consistency which the polish of ages has 
given to the characters we use in writing and printing, till 
they have become perhaps the best-looking set of symbols 
that the world has ever produced. It would really seem 
easier for a new, complete, and logically correct phonetic 
system to make its way, and finally to supersede the various 
imperfect and troublesome alphabets now in use throughout 
the world, than for any unsatisfactory compromise to be 
finally accepted. At any rate it seems desirable that effbrts 
should be made to devise the best method of denoting the 
sounds of our own and all other languages, were it only to 
induce people to consider whether the advantages ofifered 
by it, beyond all that could be derived from imperfect 
reforms, do not vastly outweigh the objections and difficulties 
that would attend its introduction. 

Of course a system worthy of universal acceptance could 
only be formed and brought into use by the intelligence and 
skill of many earnest reformers in different nations. Each 
original suggestion would have to be moulded and perfected 
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by the advice and criticism, of many thinkers and workers 
before it could meet with general approval ; and then to 
make known the new system, and overcome the prejudice in 
favour of the old, would require the co-operation of multitudes 
for many succeeding generations. How nations cling to their 
ancient letter-forms may be seen from the Germans still 
retaining indistinct and complicated forms both in manuscript 
and in print, in preference to the far simpler and more legible 
forms of the Roman and Italic letters ; yet that people have 
amended their spelling by giving a tolerably uniform value 
to each letter — a feat which neither we nor the French can 
boast of. But till some venturesome spirits are moved to 
point to the more glorious goal, the best method of notation 
for all languages, and try to find out how to reach it, and 
even make some serious attempts to initiate the arduous 
enterprise, what possibility is there of any approach ? Like 
some magnificent mountain chain, it may lie before us in 
distant prospect ; but where are the pioneers to clear the 
jungle, to bridge the rivers, to level the rocks, and make a 
convenient passage step by step through the wide intervening 
tract ? 

Professor Max Miiller, in his admirable lecture on " The 
Physiological Alphabet " (Science of Language, vol. ii.), 
speaking of the valuable labours of some who for twenty 
years had sought to turn the results of scientific research to 
practical use " in devising and propagating a New System 
of Brief Writing and True Spelling," says, " I am far from 
underrating the difficulties that stand in the way of such a 
reform, . . . but I feel convinced of the truth and reasonable- 
ness of the principles on which that reform rests : and as the 
innate regard for truth and reason, however dormant or timid 
at times, has always been irresistible in the end, enabling 
men to part with all they hold most dear and sacred, whether 
corn-laws, or Stuart-dynasties, or Papal legates, or heathen 
idols, I doubt not but that the effete and corrupt orthography 
will foUow in their train. Nations have, before now, changed 
their numerical figures, their letters, their chronology, their 
weights and measures ; and though Mr. Pitman may not live 
to see the results of his persevering and disinterested exer- 
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tions, it requires no prophetic power to perceive that what 
at present is pooh-poohed by the many will make its way 
in the end, unless met by arguments strenger than those 
hitherto levelled at the * Fonetic Nuz! One argument which 
might be supposed to weigh with the student of language, 
namely, the obscuration of the etymologicai structure of 
words, I cannot consider as very formidable. The pronun- 
ciation of languages changes according to fixed laws : the 
spelling has changed in the most arbitrary manner : so that 
if our spelling followed strictly and unswervingly our pro- 
nunciation of words, it would in reality be of greater help 
to the critical student of language than the present uncertain 
and unscientific mode of writing." 

The reform advocated in the present essay goes far beyond 
that which the learned professor refers to in the above quota- 
tion ; yet I may claim his argument as still more appropriate 
to it, because simple and logically devised symbols would 
still more effectively promote the important objects of " Brief 
Writing and True Spelling." It would also tend much more 
to lighten the labours of learners and teachers, to the saving 
of invaluable time now required for education both in native 
and foreign languages. 

Nor is time and money all that would be saved, could 
we quite clear off the hamper of our false way of writing. 
Think of the serious mischief which it causes to children that 
have brains and are naturally eager to use them ! Instead of 
having their mental faculties improved in learning what ought 
to be the most beautiful and perfect of arts, they are doomed 
when they first go to school to months and years of a dreary 
monotonous negation of common sense, and rather thwarted 
than helped in that exercise of their thinking powers, which is 
one great delight of the years of physical and mental growth. 
Our" very alphabet, with its odd names and inconsequential 
structure, its superfluities and defects, is bad enough, but this 
is nothing to the bad use we make of it. As soon as a 
bright child gets a glimpse of its purpose, and tries to apply 
it correctly, he is met with reproof and contradiction, and 
is discouraged and displeased with his lesson. He finds it 
is better not to think, or to seek for a rule, but plods through 
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the wearisome task of learning the incongruous spelling of 
thousands of words, for which he can see no reason. The 
loss and mischief is irreparable in future life. 

But I hope to show that several other useful objects may 
also be efifectively promoted by means of this kind, such 
as facilities in typography, and in hand-writing, with increased 
legibility in both, and a saving of space, besides the opening 
of a reasonable prospect of the ultimate accomplishment of 
what would be an incalculable benefit to the human race, 
a common Alphabet — the same symbols for the same sounds 
in every language. Our great Bible and Missionary Societies 
would do well to agree to adopt such a system at once 
for all their publications in languages which have no letters 
of their own. , 

One collateral advantage of a really good and simple 
phonetic system deserves particular mention. It might lead 
to an improvement in the best of the methods hitherto 
practised for enabling the blind to write and read : and in 
the hope that this point may be favourably considered by 
the Royal Commission on the Education of the Blind and 
Deaf, I have added to this essay (which was written for the 
most part more than six years ago) some detailed suggestions 
for applying improved phonetic principles in methods that 
might enable the sightless to read with the fingers more 
readily and quickly, and would greatly facilitate the learning 
of the various symbols for sounds and numbers by teachers 
and pupils alike. 

Irrespective, however, of all practical results, the study of 
the simple sounds which the human organs of speech are 
capable of making is in itself extremely interesting and im- 
proving. To enter into physical and physiological researches, 
and discuss the nature and cause of the complex vibrations 
of vocal and whispered speech, is not at all within the 
compass of this essay, which is merely the simplest and best 
enumeration and classification of the essential vowel and 
consonant sounds, and the most advantageous way of de- 
noting them for practical use. But this comparatively easy 
study will well repay the little pains required to master it, and 
surprise those to whom it is new by its own inherent beauty. 



PART I. 

The Elementary Sounds of Language. 

The first step towards devising a system of writing for 
use in all Languages is, of course, the determination of the 
elementary sounds for which distinctive marks should be 
provided. Such a system should obviously include all the 
essentially distinct sounds that are of real use in the lan- 
guages of civilized nations, omitting any clicks, twangs or 
intonations peculiar to the tongues of savage tribes, or unim- 
portant dialects that have no literature of their own ; for 
Ihese would encumber it with a practically useless complica- 
tion, which would be a greater evil than theoretical incom- 
pleteness without them. 

The next step is to arrange these selected elementary 
sounds in the simplest manner, according to their nature and 
the way in which they are produced by the vocal organs, not 
only that the complete series may be better remembered, 
but that the symbols or marks by which they are to be 
represented may h"cive some distinctions between themselves 
corresponding with the distinctions of the sounds, and some 
likenesses analogous to the likenesses of the sounds, to facili- 
tate the mental association of the sounds and marks. So 
the system would be more easily learnt, more efifectively 
retained, niore correctly applied in practice, and freer from 
the danger of capricious change in lapse of time, than would 
be possible with any set of heterogeneous marks chosen at 
hap-hazard to represent a number of sounds succeeding each 
other without any regard to order, as in all existing alphabets. 

A careful analysis of the alphabets of the principal 
languages, and of the consonant and vowel sounds used in 
those languages (setting aside the letters that stand for com- 
pound sounds, and not noticing for the present the distinction 
arising from hard or soft pronunciation) seems to lead to the 
conclusion that the happy mean between too many and too 
few gives us fifteen distinct consonant sounds, and the same 
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number of distinct vowels. These (by a Httle modification 
of the generally accepted classifications and nomenclatures) 
may, for the present purpose, be usefully arranged in groups, 
which may be distinguished by simple names expressive of 
the nature of the sounds they consist of. 
The consonants may thus be divided into 

Three BURSTS : Three PUFFS : Three HUMS : 

Two Whistles : Two Hisses : Two Trills. 

The vowels into 

Five Pharyngals : Five Orals : Five DiPHTHONGS. 

And all these groups (except perhaps the Hums) admit of 
a hard (sometimes called sharp, rough, or aspirated) pronun- 
ciation, as well as the common soft pronunciation. 

The actual sounds which belong to each of the above 
groups are detailed in the following lists in a compendious 
form, which might serve as a sort of memoria technica to 
learners. 

Of consonant sounds 

The Bursts are Be, De, Ge ^ ; 
Or hardened, Fe, Te, Ke : 

The Puffs are, Ve, The, Ghe ^ ; 
Or hardened. Fe, The,^ Khe ^ : 

The Hums are. Em, En, Eng : 

The Whistles, We and Ye, 
Or hardened, Whe and Yhe * : 

The Hisses, Ze and Zhe,^ 
Or hardened. Se and She : 

The Trills are Re and Le, 
Or hardened, Rhe and Lle.® 

* As in gety go, 

' Not now used in English, but found in some Scotch, Welsh, and Irish words, 
and common in German, being the sound of the final g in pftnnigy and ch in ich, 

' The difference between the soft and hard the may be seen by comparing the 
words thy and thigh. 

* The difference between the soft and hard Whistles may be seen by comparing 
the words wet and whet^ yew and hew, 

* As the j in measure^ or the z in azure^ and the letter/ in French words. 

* As the double // in Welsh words. 
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Of vowel sounds 

The Pharyngals in Et, At, Aht, Ot, Ut, are heard ; 
The like, with longer sound, in Air, Ant, Art, Ort, Urt. 

The Orals, short or long, in Feel, Fill, Tulle, Full, Fool. 

Three Diphthongs, made with ee^ in Ale, Aisle, Oil ; 
Two others, made with oo^ in Owl and Ole. 

These, too, the hard pronunciation show. 
As when we say Aha ! It hit, O ho ! 

The peculiarities that distinguish these groups, and the 
ways in which the several sounds belonging to each of them 
are produced, have been pointed out more or less fully in 
many grammars and works on phonology. The following 
short remarks, nevertheless, may be useful here for readers 
who have not studied the subject before. 

The Bursts (which have been usually cailed Checks, Stops, 
or Explodents) are made by the sudden opening of a stop 
previously formed in some part of the mouth against the 
passage of the breath. They may be called Labial, Medial, 
or Guttural, according as the stop was formed by closing the 
lips, or by causing the tip of the tongue to touch the inside 
of the gum of the upper jaw, or by causing the back part of 
the tongue to touch the soft palate, just above the throat ; the 
term Medial merely implying that the position of the second 
stop is between the lip and the throat. 

The Puffs (sometimes called Spirants, Fricatives, or Continu- 
ants) are made by the breath rushing through a narrow passage 
left in one of the piaces where a stop might be formed for a 
Burst. They therefore correspond in number and character 
with the Bursts, and are Labial, Medial, or Guttural. 

The Hums (or Nasals) are made by allowing the breath to 
escape slowly through the nostrils, whilst a stop is maintained 
in one or other of the same three piaces in which it is made 
for the Bursts. They are therefore like the others, Labial, 
Medial, or Guttural. 

The Whistles are made by forcing the breath through 
a narrow passage more extended in length than is required 
for the Pufifs. The first is produced between the inner parts 
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of the Hps when rather protruded, the second between the 
upper surface of the tongue and the whole soft palate from 
the throat inwards. So the one may be regarded as a back 
or inner Labial, the other as a front or outer Guttural. An 
intermediate Whistle may also be made, but hardly seems 
to be used in language. 

The Hisses are distinguished by their peculiar shrillness, 
to produce which the passage for the breath is narrowed to a 
groove on the upper surface of the tongue, near the tip and 
against the inside of the teeth for the first, and a little further 
back and against the front part of the palate for the second. 
They may therefore be cailed outer and inner Medials. 

In the first Trill the breath vibrates more or less strongly 
the tip of the tongue, brought near to the upper gum ; in the 
other it is reflected from the inside of the cheeks. These 
sounds have a certain affinity, which has led to their being 
sometimes interchanged. 

The first group of vowels it is proposed to term Pharyn- 
gals, because they sound forth from the cavity called the 
Pharynx, which lies at the back of the mouth, and opens 
into the nasal cavity at the top and into the guUet below, 
and communicates in front with the mouth, and also through 
the valve of the glottis and larynx with the windpipe. All 
these Pharyngal vowels are best uttered with the mouth quite 
open, and require for their distinct pronunciation little or 
no movement of its parts. It is remarkable that in each 
different language somé of them are rare, others frequent ; 
some usually long, others short. In English, for instance, 
the first is seldom long, except in certain words before r, as 
in air^ care^ there^ prayer : the second also is seldom long, 
except in certain provincialisms for such words as calfy grass^ 
where in standard English the third would be used : but the 
third is almost always long, though in the Scotch dialect it is 
used short in such words as man^ gas, sad, where, in standard 
English, the second would be used. 

The next group of vowels it is proposed to call Orals, 
because they each require for their pronunciation a peculiar 
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modification of the mouth. The vowel ee is made by con- 
tracting the passage of the breath in the back of the mouth, 
in the same place (but not so closely) as when the consonant 
y is pronounced. The vowel oo is made by contracting the 
passage at the lips, in the same place (but not so closely) 
as when the consonant w is pronounced. If the passage 
is too close, these simple vowels glide into y and w, The 
other Oral vowels are made by contracting the passage in 
intermediate piaces. With respect to this group of vowels, 
as well as the preceding, the various usage of dififerent lan- 
guages is remarkable. In English, for example, the first 
ieé) is almost always long, though often short in French, 
as in iL The second (our i in fiU\ on the other hånd, 
is hardly ever pronounced long in English. The third Oral 
seems not to be used at all in standard English, though some- 
times denoted by ui in Scotch words, as in the name Muir, 
and very common in some other languages, as in French and 
German, where it is indicated by u and u respectively. It 
may be noticed too that the first Oral vowel has most resem- 
blance to the first Pharyngal, and most easily combines with 
it ; whilst the last Oral is, in like manner, most nearly related 
to the last Pharyngal. 

Diphthongs may be formed by adding any of the Oral 
vowels to any of the Pharyngals, the sound changing from 
that of the Pharyngal to that of the Oral so quickly that the 
two seem to coalesce ; unless an attempt be made to prolong 
the pronunciation of the Diphthong, when the component 
vowels are apt to betray themselves. The five Diphthongs 
specified above, however, seem to be all that are practically 
required in English and other languages. 

The first (denoted in English by a in ale^ by ai in sail, 
by ao in gaol^ by au in gauge^ by ei in eight^ by ay in say^ and 
by ey in prey^ is compounded of the first Pharyngal and the 
first Oral. 

The second (denoted by i in isle^ by ai in aislcy by aye in 
aye^ by eye in eye^ by ye in lye^ by uy in buy^ by y in sly^ by ie 
in lie^ and by ei in heigkt) is compounded of the third Pharyngal 
and the first Oral. 
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The third (denoted by oi in oil and by oy in boy^ is com- 
pounded of the fourth Pharyngal and the first Oral. 

The fourth (denoted in English by ou in out^ and by ow 
in how^ but in German by aii) is compounded of the third 
Pharyngal and the last Oral. 

The fifth (denoted in English by o in hole^ by oa in oat, 
by oe in toe^ by 00 in brooch^ by ou in i-^?///, by owe in é7ze/^, by 
ew in j^w, and by ow in j^^z£/, but in French by att) is com- 
pounded of the fourth Pharyngal and the last Oral.^ 

Particular notice should be taken of the distinction between 
the soft and hard pronunciations of the various consonant 
and vowel sounds, and how it is effected in dififerent cases ; 
especially as the analogy between the hard consonants and 
the hard or aspirated vowels has not hitherto been regarded 
as it ought to have been. 

In the case of the three Bursts the hard pronunciation has 
been ascertained to be produced simply by an unconscious 
momentary closing of the glottis, or vocal valve in the larynx, 
so as to cause a stronger and more sudden rush of the breath 
through it at the instant it opens. 

In the case of the Pufifs, Whistles, Hisses and Trills, all 
which are, or may be, continuous sounds, and not necessarily 
momentary like the Bursts, the hard pronunciation requires 
more than the mere preliminary closing of the vocal valve. 
It requires that when that valve opens for the exit of the 
breath, it should open so that the vocal chords cannot be thrown 
into vibration. This appears from the faet (noticed by several 
writers) that when any of these continuing consonant sounds 
are made with the hard pronunciation, no vocal vibration 
can be produced in the larynx, though this can easily be 
done when the same sounds are made soft. The continuing 
sound VW, for instance, can be uttered with a loud voice, 
while fff can only be uttered in a whisper. So also with 
zzz and sss, or any other pair of soft and hard continuing 
consonants.2 gu^ ^y^^xi this is not all ; for any one can easily 

^ The variety of ways in which these five Diphthongs are denoted in English 
may serve as an example of the utter confusion that pervades our notation of the 
vowel sounds in general. ^ Except perhaps r and rh. 
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perceive that in pronouncing a hard continuant, the narrow 
passage made in the mouth for the exit of the breath is 
more constricted than it is in uttering the corresponding soft 
sound, and the pressure put upon the breath is proportionably 
stronger. 

With vowels there is a further diffei-ence ; for though a hard 
vowel lends itself more readily than the soft to a whispered 
utterance, and requires a little more exertion in the loud 
utterance (not only at the inception but during the continu- 
ance of the sound, if its character of hardness is maintained), 
yet there is never any difficulty in giving it that vocalisation 
which cannot accompany a hard consonant. In faet, after 
the preliminary momentary closing of the vocal valve, every 
gradation may be made between the softest and hårdest (or 
most aspirated) utterance of a vowel sound, whether voiced or 
whispered, by regulating the pressure on the escaping breath. 

The variations that may be made in the nature or quality 
of simple vowel sounds are also endless. Probably con- 
tinuous gradations of sounds may be uttered between any 
two of them, for their differences undoubtedly arise from the 
superposition in different degrees of intensity of various 
musical vibrations in the vocal chords, and also from altera- 
tions in the form of the resonant cavities of the throat and 
mouth, both of which conditions are variable at will. Hence 
we can no more limit the variations of vowels in kind, than 
we cån in hardness, in length, in loudness, or in pitch. The 
flexibility of the marvellous musical instrument with which 
we are endowed is only matched by the exquisite sensibility 
of the ear, in so easily distinguishing and recognizing the 
innumerable varieties of sound we produce. For the purpose 
in hånd it is necessary that a moderate but sufficient number 
of those sounds should be chosen for representation by visible 
symbols : and the question is whether those above detailed 
constitute a good selection. 

The selected consonant sounds may be arranged symmetri- 
cally, as in the following table, where those that stand in the 
same horizontal line are of similar kind, and those that stand 
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in the same vertical line are made in the same part of the 
mouth. 
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The Oral vowels which require, like the consonants, certain 
modifications of the mouth, admit of the like classification. 
They are therefore put first in the following table. The 
Pharyngals come next, in the order of their resemblance to 
the Orals above them : then the Diphthongs, in two lines, 
in the order of their component Pharyngals. 
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The use of presenting, as in these tables, a general view of 
the affinities of these dififerent consonant and vowel sounds, 
will be seen when the best method of notation for them is 
studied : because it is important that their symbols should 
exhibit, as nearly as possible, corresponding affinities. 

A question may be raised whether the indistinct murmur 
of a vowel which is heard when the consonant / follows 
another consonant (as in apple^ rafflé) and when r foUows 
certain vowels (as in air^ out) and in some other cases (as 
with a final m in sckism\ should not have a definite place 
among the selected speech-sounds. But as it almost in- 
evitably accompanies the pronunciation of the consonant in 
such cases, and does not necessarily constitute a separate 
syllable, it can hardly be said to require a symbol to 
denote it. 



PART II. 

The Notation of the Elementary Sounds. 

Assuming that our lists of consonants and vowels are 
sufficiently correct and complete, we now pass on to the 
great object of phonography, the best method of representing 
sounds by such marks as may admit of being both written 
by hånd, and printed from types, with the greatest possible 
distinctness and ease. 

Many different sets of marks may of course be devised for 
this purpose ; but of all those which have occurred to me, 
after much consideration and repeated trials, the subjoined 
commends itself as simplest, clearest, and most easily learnt 
and remembered. 

In this system it will be seen that the consonant marks are 
all of the same height, and begin and end on the same 
vertical line. Straight lines represent the Bursts ; curves 
with their convex side to the right (as if blown forwards) 
represent the Pufifs ; the same reversed represent the Hums, 
to produce which the breath passes round by the nostrils- 
The Whistles Hisses and Trills, too, have their peculiar 
kinds of marks. The Labials are distinguished by giving 
them a preponderance by knobs or otherwise at the foot : 
the Gutturals by a similar preponderance at the top ; while 
all the pure Medials have both ends alike, 

The vowel marks, on the other hånd, are disposed hori- 
zontally. Those that stand for Pharyngals are mere dots ; 
those for Orals are short lines ; those for Diphthongs are 
small segments, whose ends point upwards or downwards, 
according as the Diphthong is formed with the Oral repre- 
sented by a line in the uppermost or the lowermost place. 
According to the rule employed in the case of consonants, 
the labial Oral is placed at the base, the Guttural at the top ; 
and the marks for Pharyngals and Diphthongs are placed 
according to their resemblance to the Orals. Thus it has been 
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attempted to make these as well as the consonant marks, as 
far as possible, tell their own story. 

The consonants are proposed to be denoted as follows, the 
hard consonants being distinguished by a small vertical line 
as an accent at the top : — 

Bursts, ^Hffs. Hums, Whistles, Hisses, Trills. 

B D G V Th Gh M N Ng W Y Z Zh RL 

i I I ) ) 7 CCC LI De 3 E 

P T K F Th Kh Wh Yh S Sh Rh Lh 

I I I I I I II * I I • 

I I I ) ) ^ LI DC 3 E 

The vowels, soft and hard, are proposed to be denoted as 
follows (a consonant symbol being used after each to show 
more clearly the position of the vowel mark) : — 

Pharyngals. Orals, Diphihongs, 

(Short and long, sofl and hard) as in 



« __ « 



*j4->,Æ>w*j S'53^0 ^.Js^?«^ 

i>oic«o:3 c:vc£vS«S ddooo 

•( •( •( .( .( '( -( -( -( .( -( -( S < ^( 
"("("(..(..( "(-(-(-(_( 

• •III i » I I I I I I • • 

( •( •( •( .( ( -( -< -( .( "( «( .( -( .( 

I I I I I I I I I I 

The use of dots and short lines for vowels renders it 
necessary to introduce some distinct kind of marks for stops, 
also to indicate elision at the beginning middle or end of a 
word, the omission of words, and quotations. The following 
have the merit of extreme simplicity. A consonant symbol 
is used with each as before to indicate the position of the mark. 

, J : . ! ? Elision. Omission of words. Quotation. 

( ( ( ( ('" (" '( (' ' ' ' ' "( (" 

To mark the syllable on which stress is to be laid, the 
grave accent (sloping the contrary way to these marks) might 
be used. 
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For the hyphen two short horizontal lines might be used, 
which would be distinct from the vowel marks. 

The usual marks for parentheses and brackets, and also 
asterisks, are equally adapted for use in this and the common 
notation. So also are the ten cyphers. 

For typography several advantages are presented by this 
system. One of these is the greater simplicity and more 
general equality in width of the characters, and the absence 
of any inconveniently wide character, as our m and w. 
Another is that no less than thirteen of the types could 
be used inverted, so standing for twenty-six of the soft con- 
sonant or vowel characters. Besides this, the types required 
for the hard consonants and vowels may all be converted 
into types for the corresponding soft consonants and vowels 
by removing the accent ; which would frequently enable 
compositors to proceed without waiting for small fresh sup- 
plies of type. A further facility would result from being 
enabled to form, if needful, with one kind of type, all the 
requisite stops and marks of elision and quotation. 

The subjoined example of typography under the proposed 
system will show that it would be more legible than Roman 
type of similar size, and would occupy less space. It will be 
seen that with types more neatly and uniformly cut a much 
more clear and beautiful result might have been attained ; and 
that the knobs to the labial and guttural consonants should 
have been larger. 

No peculiar forms for initials, capitals, or other modifica- 
tions of type have been provided ; but it is obvious that 
such might easily be devised without deviating from the 
essentials of the characters. Neither are any contractions or 
compound letters employed (though in practice many might 
be convenient), except the following for the common phonetic 
compounds dZy ts, zd, st, dzk (equal to g and j and dg in 
George and judge) and tsh (equal to ch and ich in church 
and catcli) ; also zhd and slit : — 
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Lord Bacon's ** Antitheta." 



For Innovation. 

Every remedy is an innovation. 

He who will not apply new remedies must 
expect new diseases. 

Time is the greatest innovator, and why may 
we not imitate him? 

Ancient precedehts are unsuitable, and late 
ones corrupt and degenerate. 

Let the ignorant square their actions by 
example. 

As they who first derive honour to their 
family are commonly more worthy than 
those who succeed them, so innovations 
generally excel imitations. 

An obstinate adherence to custom is as 
turbulent a thing as innovation. 

Since things of their own course change for 
the worse, if they are not by prudence 
altered for the better, what end caii 
there be of the ill? 

The slaves of custom are the sport of time. 
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Against Innovation. 

New births are deformed things. 

No author is accepted till time has authorized 
him. 

All novelty is injury, for it defaces the 
present state of things. 

Things authorized by custom if not excellent 
are yet comfortable, and sort well to- 
gether. 

What innovator follows the example of time, 
which insinuates new things so quietly 
as to be almost imperceptible ? 

Things that happen unexpected are less agree- 
able to those they benefit, and more 
afflicting to those they injure. 



(From Shaw's translation of the treatise 
'* De dignitate et augmentis scientiarum ") 



[In the Phonographic type the Latin words are rendered according 

to their Continental pronunciation.] 



j j -é ■^ ^ 
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For handwriting the system has the advantage of very 
simple forms, so as to admit in practice of great saving of 
time and space in comparison with our present system, The 
consonant characters, written either upright or with the 
usual slope, could of course be joined by light up-strokes to 
form a running hånd with other consonants and with the 
vowels : or the vowels, especially those indicated by dots, 
might be put in afterwards as found convenient. But simple 
characters like these would be better, as a rule, written 
separately. Anyway the time and space required for writing 
would be less on this system than with our usual running 
hånd, and the legibility ought to be greater. 

In writing it would probably be more convenient to dis- 
tinguish the hard consonant and vowel sounds by making 
the marks thicker or stronger, instead of adding the accent. 
And indeed the same might be done in typography, if con- 
sidered preferable to the use of the accents. The hard or 
aspirated vowels would thus still be more conspicuous than 
the soft. 

In shorthand it is essential that all the characters should 
be as simple as possible in form, and that the consonant 
characters should admit of being joined end to end, so that 
the consonants of every word may be written continuously ; 
also that the vowel characters should be such little marks 
as may either be written continuously with the consonants, 
or be afterwards added, whenever they are for distinctness 
required to be noted. All this might be carried out perfectly 
with some little modification of the proposed consonant 
characters, and without any change in the vowels. Instead 
of the knobs and other distinctions the straight lines and 
segments might be placed horizontally or vertically for the 
medials, but might incline downwards, for the labials, and 
upwards for the gutturals. The segments representing Pufifs, 
for»distinction, might have their convex side downwards, and 
those for Hums upwards. Shorter straight lines a little inclined 
from the vertical might be used for the Whistles, and hooked 
lines nearly horizontal for the Hisses ; or) when conjoined 
with bther consonants) small ellipses inclined downwards or 
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upwards. The Trills might be represented by single instead 
of double vertical segments. The consonant characters would 
then present such forms as these : — 

BDGVThGhMN NgWYZZhRL 




and forms more suitable for quick writing can hardly be 
devised. They are practically the same as those adopted in 
Pitman's well-known system, and their only advantage would 
be in their more perfect correlation with the sounds they 
represent, which (as before statedj is a great aid in learning 
and retaining them in memory, and in the greater symmetry 
and completeness of this set of symbols. 

The vowel characters above proposed scarcely admit of 
simplification, and in respect of them the suggested phono- 
graphy has the merit of being more complete and accurate, 
and not less simple, than any that have hitherto been used 
for shorthand. They might be put, when required, in their 
proper relative positions, under or on the left side of the con- 
sonant that follows them, or over or on the right side of the 
consonant that precedes them ; and if used in a word without 
a consonant, then in their proper position above a small 
horizontal line. 

Useful time-saving contractions and other expedients might 
evidently be introduced as easily with this as with any other 
set of characters. 

But the purpose of touching on the subject of shorthand 
here is merely to show that if universal phonography should 
ever come into use it ought (besides its other advantages) to 
make the practice of writing and reading shorthand of much 
easier attainment. For no new method of spelling would be 
required, and the very characters used in the shorthand might 
be suggested by those that would then be in common use. 

With regard to the application of the proposed system of 
phonography to other languages, if we may rely on f Xhe 
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Standard Alphabet for reducing unwritten languages and 
foreign graphic systems to a uniform orthography in Euro- 
pean letters," by Dr, R. Lepsius, of Berlin, and on Prince L.-L. 
Bonaparte's Lists, given in Mr. Ellis's " Early English Pronun- 
ciation," and on other more recent treatises, it is certain that 
the fifteen consonants for which distinct characters are here 
provided include every essentially distinct elementary con- 
sonant sound, of any considerable importance, which is in 
actual use in any known language. Indeed we may safely 
conclude that the human organs of speech are hardly capable 
of producing with ease any other sorts of consonant sounds 
that would be suitable for language.* 

But there are in certain languages peculiar ways of pro- * 
nouncing son;ie of our common consonant sounds, which it 
would be needful to indicate. The principal peculiarities of 
this kind are the following : — 

(i.) In the ancient Sanskrit, and also in the modern Hindu- 
stani, and partially in other Oriental languages, the medial 
consonants rf, /, «, sh^ r, /, are pronounced not only in the 
simple way common to other languages, but also with a 
peculiar resonance produced by turning upwards and back- 
wards the tip of the tongue so as to touch the top of the 
palate ; and when so pronounced are distinguished in those 
languages by different letters. Lepsius proposed, in his 
" Standard Alphabet," to indicate these by adding a dot 
underneath the letter ; and this method might be adopted ^ 
with equal facility here. 

(2.) In Arabic and some cognate languages, and also in 

* The only exceptions seem to be (i) a sort of guttural vibration, like an 
incipient growl, sometimes used in our northern counties instead of the common 
sound of r. This, if required, might be denoted in our system by the same mark 
as r, only adding a knob at the top to show that it is a guttural, not a medial 
trill. But we might almost as well distinguish in like manner the labial vibration, 
sometimes used to express contempt, as when one utters pooh with unusual energy. 

(2) The clicks, or smacks, as they might better be cailed, which are noises 
made in suddenly opening a stop made in some part of the mouth by air drawn 
inwards. Several noises of this kind are used in speech by the South African 
tribes ; and we ourselves use four though not in language ; the labial, which is 
simply a kiss ; the medial, which is a sound commonly made to express vexation 
or regret ; a lateral-medial also and the guttural, both which are frequently used 
by riders to urge on their steeds. To indicate these sounds, if required, a little 
cross ,or other distinctive mark might be used in the proper positions to indicate 
in wh^t part of the mouth they are produced. 
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Hindustani, the consonants d^ /, z^ s are pronounced in two 
ways ; one, the same as in other languages ; the other by 
turning the tip of the tongue downwards, and causing its 
breadth to touch or to approach the whole anterior surface 
of the palate as far as the teeth. To sound the Spanish // 
the whole breadth of the tongue should touch the palate. In 
Polish and other Slavonic languages, also, a thick sort of 
pronunciation is given to zh and sh. All such singularities 
might be indicated by peculiar marks underneath the ordinary 
symbols. 

The Sanskrit and Hindustani languages have distinct 
characters to represent b, py dy /, gy ky when followed by an 
aspirate (like the b and d in our words abhory adlteré) ; but in 
our system this will be sufficiently expressed by marking the 
vowel that follows as a hard vowel. 

In many languages several of the simple consonant sounds 
are often accompanied or followed by a more or less distinctly 
pronounced w or j, and are sometimes said to be "labialized " 
or " palatalized " accordingly. In this system such peculiarities 
may be well denoted by adding (in small), underneath the 
consonant character, the mark for w ox y. 

So the nasalized vowels, frequently used in French, might 
be indicated by the proper mark for the third nasal con- 
sonant ing) being put (in small) under the vowel. 

It has already been mentioned that endless variations may 
be made, both of the Pharyngal and of the Oral vowels. 
Endless varieties of diphthongs also may be uttered, begin- 
ning with any of the Pharyngal and ending with any of the 
Oral vowels. But neither Lepsius nor any other authority 
describes any other kind of vowel sound than such as falls 
within one or other of these three groups ; and the only 
question is whether the proposed notation is sufficient for all 
languages. The Pharyngal and Oral groups, with five in 
each (and power to distinguish between the short and long 
pronunciation), are undoubtedly more complete than in any 
existing alphabet, and may therefore be presumed to be 
sufficient : but it may be desirable in some languages to 
distinguish more than the five diphthongs for which provision 
is made. This might be done to the extent of five ee 
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Diphthongs, and the same number of oo Diphthongs, without 
introducing any other kind of character ; and by using a 
small oval or circumflex instead of the segment marks, 
Diphthongs made with the medial Oral might be denoted in 
a similar way, if required. 



APPENDIX. 

PhONOGRAPHY for THE BLIND. 

The simple and ingenious implement invented by Braille 
for enabling the blind to write with ease and precision, so 
that their writing should be legible to the touch, has so 
commended itself in practice that it may well be accounted 
the best means yet contrived for that purpose. It consists 
of two slips pf metal, connected by a pivot or hinge at one 
end, and capable of being secured at the other end, so as 
to hold between them a piece of stifif paper. In the upper 
slip are two rows of rectangular holes, each hole having three 
notches on its vertical sides ; and in the lower slip indents 
are made underneath these notches, so that by pressing the 
paper with a blunt style where the notches occur, a good 
impression may be made in six dififerent positions within 
every hole, producing palpable lumps on the other side of 
the paper. The letters of the alphabet and the stops and 
other necessary marks are denoted by these lumps in par- 
ticular positions ; and it is found that the blind can learn to 
distinguish them, finding out by the touch in passing along 
the line, whether the lumps belong to the first or second tier 
of notches, and whether they have been made in the upper- 
most, middle, or lowermost piaces. 

When the blind writer has used the two rows of holes in 
the metal slip, he shifts his paper up so as to use them again 
for two new lines of his writing. 

But a really good phonetic system, simple and complete 
and logically arranged, such as the system proposed in this 
essay for universal adoption, has never yet been applied to 
this method of writing for the blind. Yet it is certainly 
far more important for the blind than it is for the seeing 
that the marks by which they read should strictly correspond 
with the sounds they hear. Nor is it difficult to devise 
schemes whereby dots in one or more of the six positions 
may represent all the needful consonants and vowels, as well 
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as stops and other requisite marks, in such a way as to 
preserve some analogy between the symbols and the sounds ; 
though of course with so small a number of given positions 
it is not possible to do this perfectly. 

In the following scheme it will be seen that the consonants 
are distinguished by having dots in the top and bottom lines, 
and in the first and second tiers : the Pharyngal vowels are 
confined to the first tier, the Orals to the second, while the 
Diphthongs have one dot in each tier. 







Consonants. 






Bursti, 


Pup, 


Hums, Whistles, 


Hisses, 


Trills, 


B D G 


V Th Gh 


M N NTjT W Y 


Z Zh 


R L 




Vowels, 



Pharyngals 
As in 



Diphthongs, 
As in 




t 

The hard consonants and the hard (that is the aspirated) 
vjowels are to be distinguished from the corresponding 
soft ones by a greater prominence in the dots, made by 
pressing the style till it pierces the paper ; which must be 
avoided in the case of the soft consonants and vowels. It 
is easy to regulate the pressure when writing by hånd, so as 
to produce a sufficient difference ; and in printing embossed 
characters the same end may be perfectly attained. The 
value of this method of marking the relation between the 
soft and hard consonants would certainly be very great to the 
blind in the simplification of the whole phonographical system, 
and in reducing the number of dots which would otherwise 
have to be used to distinguish so many different symbols. 
The long Pharyngals might have their marks doubled. 
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As an aid to the blind in learning the consonartt and vowel 
sounds, With the dots appropriated to each of them, a sing- 
song description like the foUowing would be usefuL 

Consonants, 

The Bursts are Be De Ge^ 

(Or harden'd, Pe Te Ke) ; 
They take up all the first-tier dots, 
With bottom, middle, top, of second tier. 

The Puffs are Ve The Ghe, 

(Or harden'd. Fe The 2 Khe) ; 
TheyVe like the corresponding Bursts, 
But miss the middle first-tier dot 

The Hums are Em En Eng ; 
And they reverse the corresponding Puffs. 

The Whistles, We and Ye, 
(Or harden'd, Whe and Yhe % 
Are made like Be and Ge without their corner dots. 

The Hisses, Ze and Zhe,* 

(Or harden'd. Se and S.he), 
The first has base of first, and top of second tier ; 
The other, the reverse. 

The Trills are Re and Le, 

(Or harden'd, Rhe and Lle ^) ; 
The first has middle dot of first, and all the second tier ; 
The other, both the base and both the topmost dots. 

Vowels, 

Pharyngals, as in et at aht ot ut, or long in air ant art ort urt, 
(Or harden'd, as in het hat haht hot hut, or long in hair hånt 

hart hort hurt). 

Have one or two dots only, and descend 

From top to base of the first tier alone. 

* As in gOj get, * As in M/«, tkick, * As the first sound in hew^ Hugh, 

* As the middle sound in treasurcy azure, * As the double L in Welsh words. 
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And Orals, as in feel fill tulle full fool, 

(Or harden'd, as in heel hill hul ^ hulP hool) 

Are Hke them, only in the second tier. 

But Diphthongs, as in ale ile oil owl ole, 
(Or harden'd, as in hale hile hoil howl hole) 
With two dots each, step down in both the tiers. 

Marks for stops may be distinguished from the consonant 
and vowel marks by consisting of three dots only, in the 
lower or upper half of the line. The following set of marks 
for stops will easily be remembered by observing that greater 
weight is attached to dots in the middle row than to those 
in the bottom or top rows, and greater weight to dots in the 
second tier than to those in the first tier ; also that the four 
in the upper part of the line are the same as the other four, 
only made in the upper instead of the lower part of the line. 



? 



<( 



}> 




The following useful marks would also be distinct from all 
the others : — 



Hyphen and Dash for 
broken words and 
sentences. 



Marks of elision 

at beginning 

or end of 

word. 



Parentbeses. 



Brackets. 




For the ten cyphers, i, 2, 3, 4, 5, 6, 7, 8, 9, o, nothing could 
be niore convenient than the marks for the five Pharyngal 
vowels, and for the five Diphthongs ; and wherever there 
might be danger of confusing them with the vowels, they 
might be preceded by the mark for the letter N. These 
marks for numerals might also for additional clearness be 
always made hard or strong. 



* As in the French word tuIUf or the German tiber. 



* As in pull, fulU 
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It is surprising to find that such a number of distinctive 
sets of marks, complete and regular, can be produced out of 
the six positions allowed by Braille's little implement ; and 
still more to find that the average number of dots in these 
marks is very considerably less than in the irregular set of 
marks now commonly adopted, being only about two and 
two-thirds instead of three and one-third for all the con- 
sonants and vowels, or in the proportion of 4 to S- 

But a still better system might be devised, in which a smaller 
average of dots would suffice, with a saving of space, if 
instead of two tiers of three dots each, as in Braille*s imple- 
ment, we might have two tiers of five dots divided by an 
upright line. The top and bottom dots should be level with 
the ends of the upright line. The sightless scribe would have 
no difficulty in guiding his style into the hole or notch for 
the middle dot of the five, if a slight groove were made in 
the metal to help him. Nor would he have any difficulty 
in distinguishing the positions of the impressions made, 
whether level with the top or bottom of the vertical line, or 
a little within the top or bottom, or half-way between.^ 

The great ad vantage of this plan will at once appear from 
the ease with which all the phonetic sounds, with the stops, 
numerals, and other requisites, may be denoted, as in the 
following scheme; where it will be seen that all the con- 
sonants are produced by first-tier dots, and all the vowels 
by second-tier dots ; so that whenever a vowel foUows a 
consonant, the two may be combined by being put before 
and after the same upright line. 

Consonant Symbols. 

BDG VThGhMNNGWy ZZHRL 




^ The Utility of an upright line to every letter was suggested to the author by a 
very intelligent blind gentleman, the late Mr. John Austin, of Hertford, who took 
a great interest in the various methods which have been devised for enabling the 
blind to write and read. 
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Vowel Symbols. 



The hard consonants and vowels may be indicated (as 
before) by a stronger impression. 

Stops and other marks might be made quite distinct from 
the symbols of sounds by omitting the upright line, as below ; 
the upright line alone without any dot being used to indicate 
the ehsion of letters or words ; — 



In like manner many other useful marks might be made ; 
the signs employed in arithmetic, for example, thus : — 



The numerals themselves may be perfectly provided for by 
the use of the upright line and one dot, thus : — 




To carry out this plan in practice it might be better, 
instead of using perforated slips of metal Hke Braille's, to lay 
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the paper between two exactly similar piates of perforated 
zinc or other metal, upon a smooth wooden board. This 
board should have a grooved ledge along the top and left- 
hand side against which the perforated piates and paper may 
bie secured by a moveable pin or stud near the lower right- 
hand corner of the board, The dimensions of the upright 
line and of the five circular perforations on each side of it 
would of course require careful adjustment, and the form and 
size of the style and the substance and quality of the 
paper, so as to produce the best impressions with the least 
possible waste of room. From some experiments made, it 
seems that with piates about seven inches wide and nine 
inches high (the size of a half sheet of common letter paper) 
there would be room for sixteen rows, and twenty-five 
repetitions of the perforated pattern in each of them. But 
for beginners, and for people with not very sensitive finger- 
tips, a larger scale would probably be preferable. When 
once proper dies are cut for stamping the metal, such piates 
could be supplied at a very cheap rate. 

If either or both of the methods thus suggested for 
applying phonography to the use of the blind should be 
found worthy of adoption in practice, the author would 
be well repaid for the time spent upon them. He is aware 
that the first feeling of many who have been accustomed to 
the present methods will be repugnance to anything new ; 
and some will say that phonography has been tried and 
failed. Bpt no sound and complete phonographic system 
has ever yet been tried ; the best attempt has been the very 
imperfect method adopted by the late benevolent Frere ; and 
even this was said by a very intelligent blind person who 
could read embossed books of two other kinds as well, to be 
far the easiest to her. It was mainly the personal objections 
of the teachers that led to its disuse; but assuredly the 
system of phonography recommended in this essay need not 
deter either teachers or their blind pupils ; and to the latter, 
would not the very simplicity and beauty of a correct and 
intelligent exposition of the elementary sounds of language 
be in itself a most valuable and interesting branch of 
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education ? To substitute a correct orderly and complete list 
of the sounds used in language, with corresponding symbols, 
instead of the present unsatisfactoiy hodge-podge of sounds 
in our present Alphabet, with a second hodge-podge of marks 
having no relation to the first, would undoubtedly give to the 
blind a delightful improving study instead of an unreasonable 
puzzle. 

To teach the deaf to speak and to understand a speaker, 
without hearing a sound that he utters, is a more arduous 
undertaking by far than to teach the blind to read, though 
it is one in which some success has been attained. In this 
case language has to be learnt, however imperfectly, by 
observing the changes of the mouth and throat when dififerent 
sounds are uttered. Here a phonetic system is a necessity to 
the teacher and the pupil, and the simpler the system the 
better ; and if reading and writing are attempted in addition, 
what an infinite advantage it would be to be relieved from all 
false and useless symbols, and from symbols that have more 
meanings than one ! 
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POSTSCRIPT. 

SiNCE receiving the proof of this essay, my attention has 
been directed to some treatises on the subject which I had 
not previously seen ; and I am glad to be able to fortify the 
positions I have endeavoured to lay down by the arguments 
of some of our best authorities. The following quotations 
strongly confirm the principles on which I have proceeded, 
and lead to the conclusion that though many improvements 
in our spelling may be made without much change in our 
present alphabet, yet the best and likeliest way to bring 
about a satisfactory reform would be the presentation of a 
system of phonography so simple and clear, so compendious 
and complete, so fitted for writing and printing, so easy to 
learn and to read, and adaptable to dififerent languages, that all 
may see it would constitute a beautiful and improving study 
in itself, and a useful help in acquiring the pronunciation 
of other languages. These are immediate advantages, and 
quite independent of the greater benefits which might accrue 
from the general use of the system. Such a system I have 
done my best to present, though far from supposing that my 
best is the best that is possible. The researches that have 
been made of late years into the sounds of human speech 
in all important languages constitute a science of phonology, 
and a sure foundation for a perfect phonography. If enough 
IS not already known and recorded to justify such attempts 
being initiated now for the benefit of future generations, 
enough never will be known. But all who make it their study 
to ascertain and denote the speech-sounds of our own and 
other languages, would do well to bear in mind that no 
system can have a chance of acceptance for practical use that 
fails in the qualifications above detailed, or aims at distinc- 
tions too nice. Too much reg^rd for these would dim the 
grander prospect, and hinder all approach thereto. 

Dr. Murray, in his address to the Philological Society, 
1 880, says : 

'* Spelling will always lag a certain way behind actual speech, 
especially the careless, lawless, speech of familiar conversation. 
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In my opinion, therefore, it is futile to aim at representing this in 
practical spelling; let us aim at providing a means of spelling 
what men mean to say, aim at saying, ^nd in measured or formal 
speech or song do say, not at the shortcomings which, though 
inseparable from speech, are none the less unintentional, and to be 
discouraged. Every system of writing, except one on a purely 
physiological basis, like Mr. Mel ville BelFs Visible Speech, must 
be not merely conventional, but even to some extent inconsistently 
conventional ; we shall do well if we can arrive at the stage of 
writing English in a way that shall practically represent the ideal 
of speech to which all educated Englishmen approximate, though 
none may reach it, and which is as far removed from the slurred 
or imperfect utterance of the average Londoner (which seems to 
be the cynosure that attracts some authors of proposed systems), 
as it is from the archaic or even semi-foreign pronunciation of 
distant provinces. This bears I think upon such matter as the 
representation of the obscure and unaccented vowels; in this 
especially I would refer with approbation to the early phonetic 
work of Mr. Ellis, and to the principle still maintained by Mr. 
Pitman (though I difFer from him in several of its applications) 
of writing the sounds which educated men aim at producing, not 
those which men in a hurry actually succeed in producing. If the 
reader aim at the former, he may be trusted always to reach the 
latter ; if he aim only at the latter, he will soon fall short even of 
them, and want a still newer spelling for his still more defective 
utterances." 

Mr. Ellis, in his address to the same Society, 1881, speak- 
ing of the difficulty encountered by any proposed phonetic 
spelling, from the various ways in which the words of the 
same language are pronounced, argues that all, notwithstand- 
ing, are understood with sufficient accuracy, and adds : 

" Herein lies the explanation. We attend to the genus of sounds 
and the genus of thoughts only. The little specific or variational 
differences do not affect intelligibility in the least. And it would 
seem that all we have to aim at, for the purposes of life, is such a 
record of these genera as would enable any one to reproduce them." 

Both these extracts lead to the conclusion that in phono- 
graphy for practical use we should be satisfied with symbols 
for the principal sounds alone, without attempting to provide 
for the endless minor variations of their pronunciation by 
different persons and under different circumstances. 
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Professor Whitney, of Yale College, U.S., in an interesting 
paper entitled " How shall we Spell ? " (reprinted by The 
English Spelling Reform Association 1885) makes the follow- 
ing remarks : — 

" It is moreover to be noted that a phonetic spelling, far from 
contributing, as its enemies claim, to the alteration and decay of 
the language, would exercise an appreciable conserving influence, 
and make for uniformity and fixedness of pronunciation. So loose 
and indefinite is now the tie between writing and utterance that 
existing differences of utterance hide themselves under cover of an 
orthography which fits them all equally well, while others spring 
up unchecked. No small part of the conservative force expends 
itself upon the visible form alone ; whereas, if the visible and 
audible form were more strictly accordant, it would have its effect 
upon the latter also. The establishment of a phonetic ortho- 
graphy would imply the establishment and maintenance of a single 
authoritative and intelligible standard of pronunciation, the 
removal of the more marked differences of usage between the 
cultivated speakers of different localities, and the reduction of 
those of less account ; and it would hold in check, though nothing 
can wholly restrain, those slow and insidious changes which creep 
unawares into the utterance of every tongue. 

*' The future is a very long period, and a great deal is possible 
in the course of it. There is no telling, spite of present appearances, 
that the public temper may not come to admit, some time, the 
introduction of improvements of one kind and another into our 
orthography, which shall prepare the way for a more thorough 
reform. Meanwhile, we look with interest and respect upon the 
effort of every one who is labouring towards that end, since, however 
little he may seem to accomplish, he is at least contributing )iis 
mite towards the arousing of public attention to the subject, and 
helping, perhaps, to inaugurate a change of feeling." 

** It must be a purely practical consideration that gives the new 
tum to the history of English writing. Now we have such a 
dominant practical consideration, and it is this — the immense 
waste of time and effort involved in learning the present ortho- 
graphy. It is the generations of children to come who appeal 
to us to save them from the affliction which we have endured and 
forgotten. It has been calculated over and over again how 
many years are on an average thrown away in the education 
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of every child, in memorising that intricate tangle of rules and 
exceptions which constitutes English so-called orthography, and 
how many millions of money are wasted in the process on each 
generation." 

*'We may see yet more clearly the nature of the burden it 
imposes by considering what it is to foreigners. Our language, 
from the simplicity of its grammatical structure, would be one of 
the easiest in the worid to leam, if it were not loaded with its 
anomalous orthography. As the matter stands, a stranger may 
acquire the spoken tongue by training of the mouth and ear, 
or the written, by help of grammar and dictionary, and in either 
case the other tongue will be nearly as Strange to him as if it 
belonged to an unknown race. It is doubtless within bounds to 
say that the difficulty of his task is thus doubled. And this item 
must count for not a little in determining the currency which the 
English shall win as a world language — a destiny for which it 
seems more decidedly marked out than any other cultivated speech. 
In view of what we expect and wish it to become, we have hardly 
the right to hånd it down to posterity with such a millstone about 
its neck as its present orthography." 

My next quotation shall be from an excellent paper by 
Mr. Henry Sweet, entitled "Spelling Reform and the 
practical Study of Languages," read before the English 
Spelling Reform Association, Dec. 1884: — 

"We may distinguish two stages in dealing with the problem 
of sound-notation. The first is to recognize fully its importance — 
to recognize that the problem of writtng sounds is fully as im- 
portant as that of analyzing them. The second is to recognize 
its difl&culties, and at the same time to recognize that these 
difficulties can only be grappled with by means of scientific 
methods. It is only in this way that we can hope for a satis- 
factory result. The history of the English Spelling Reform 
Association is decisive on this point. When we first began our 
deliberations there was a general belief that the reform of English 
Spelling was really a very simple matter, and that all that was 
wanted was a little common sense. When, however, common sense 
had gone on for years, hatching one scheme after the other, 
it became necessary to try something else. We then began to see 
that an accurate knowledge of the facts of English pronunciation 
would be a help in settling the spelling of English sounds. 
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In this way the Association gradually developed a genuine school 
of research of its own, which has produced some excellent work. 
I need only refer to Mr. Evans's investigations into the formation 
of speech-sounds, and Mr. Leck/s work at spoken Irish Gaelic, 
which I hope soon to see published. By working on this broad 
scientific basis the Association has really been able to narrow the 
choice of a reformed alphabet within very definite limits, and as 
long as we continue to make the Roman alphabet our basis of 
operation, there seems every reason to believe that we shall soon 
arrive at a complete agreement. But this is just the question : Is 
any permanent and satisfactory reform possible on the basis of the 
Roman alphabet ? The answer is, that people will put up with 
the defects of the Roman alphabet as long as they have no other 
alternative, but no longer. For my part I am not at all sure that 
a bold policy would not be the best even now; I mean that of 
breaking entirely with the Roman alphabet in favour of one 
constructed on rational principles. I used to think that Bell's 
Visible Speech might one day supersede the Roman alphabet. 
But during the last five years my ideas on the subject have been 
completely revolutionized ; and I am now convinced that the only 
final solution of the spelling reform question is the introduction 
of a universal phonetic shorthand, systematically constructed, but 
elastic enough to adapt itself to the requirements of each separate 
language. Every one would have an inducement to leam such a 
shorthand, while, as it is, most educated people have every induce- 
ment not to leam Phonotypy, and Glossic, and Romic, and Union, 
and the rest of them. In the practical study of language the 
inducement would be even greater, and the use of a totally new 
alphabet would obviate all danger of confusion wi^h the traditional 
spellings of each language." 

After proceeding to sketch out the method he would 
recommend for the study of a language, beginning with the 
acquisition of a thorough mastery of the pronunciation, first 
of isolated vowels, then of consonants in syllables, then of 
words, and lastly of sentences, Mr. Sweet adds : 

"At first we shall have to content ourselves with a Roman 
notation, and to put up with the inconvenience of its clashing 
with the conventional spelling ; but we must not lose sight of our 
ideal — a phonetic shorthand, perfectly accurate and unambiguous, 
capable of being written without efibrt at a moderate speed — say 
ninety words a minute — and last, but not least, which can be 
printed with a manageable fount of moveable types." 
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I need hardly say that the ideal, described so well in the 
last-quoted sentence, is precisely that which I have had in 
view in this essay ; and if Mr. Sweet is endeavouring to 
realize that ideal, no one will be better pleased than myself 
if his success surpasses mine. One remark I would add, 
however, which is that if the ideal is sufficiently carried 
out, it would be better for the learner of a language to have 
its sounds at once represented in the new symbols, than 
in any possible modification of the Roman notation ; for 
they would be far easier to learn and to use. The symbols 
of Mr. BelFs Visible Speech would not answer the purpose 
because they are utterly unsuited for quick writing, and though 
not so bad for printing, are, many of them, so much alike as 
to be liable to be mistaken for each other without close 
inspection. 

I will conclude with some extracts from the very careful 
and elaborate treatise on Speech-Sounds by Mr. Ellis, 
published last year in the • ninth edition of the Encyclo- 
pædia Britannica, vol. xxii. 

In the opening paragraphs (Art. i) Mr. Ellis gives a list 
of English words which contain all the important vowel and 
consonant sounds of the language, as follows : — 

" best, bait, baa, bought, boat, boet, knit, net, gnat, knot, nut, 
nook, file, foil, fowl, fuel, hay, pea, bee, tee, doe, cape, gape, whey, 
way, feel, veal, thin, then, seal, zeal, rush, rouge, hue, you, ear, 
ring, gull, little, sum, chasm, sun, open, sung, chest, jest." 

and then adds the following list of foreign words containing 
the important additional sounds which are used in French, 
German and Italian (F. G. It.) : — 

" bete (F.), låche (F.), nb (It.), du (F.), feu (F.), veuf (F.), 
vin (F.), vent (F.), vont (F.), un (F.), soin (F.), soi (F.), lui (F.), 
dach (G.), teich (G.), tage (G.), siege (G), wahl (G), paglia (It.), 
besogne (F.)." 

Afterwards he details a large number of the variations 
of speech-sounds used in English and Foreign languages, 
arranging them in connection with the twenty-four letters 
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of a modified Roman alphabet, and adds the following 
remarks : — 

**The above Alphabetical List . . . has been reduced to the 
smallest possible suitable for giving a notion of the kind of symbol- 
isation required for universal alphabets. The list from which it was 
extracted contained double the number, and was still incomplete, 
even so far as the writer's investigations had extended. A universal 
alphabet would probably require looo cases to be provided for. 
It would be difficult for even the inventors to use such an alphabet, 
and absurd to present it for practical use . . . Universal writing 
is still a philosopher's stone, though much has been learnt in its 
pursuit . . . Fortunately writing long preceded phonetic knowledge. 
The number of distinct vowels in any one language rarely exceeds 
fifty, and practically fewer still are needed ; for a native needs only 
a broad hint of the sound to reproduce it. The signs for English 
in Art. i . are rather superabundant than deficient, and the small 
additions of foreign signs suffice for French, German and Italian 
practically, though very deficient scientifically. In faet the modes 
of combining sounds in these three languages and English are so 
difFerent, that the alphabet has to be difFerently conceived for each. 
This is the final breakdown of Universal writing. An English, 
German, French and Italian reader requires an alphabet founded 
on his own linguistic habits, and very insufficiently comprehends 
any other. But even a rough appreciation for linguistic purposes 
is better than the thoroughly false appreciations now current." 

It is with much pleasure that I find that this prince 
of phonologists, after a life of study and research on the 
subject, gives a list of speech- sounds for which symbols 
should be provided very nearly identical with that given in 
this essay, though arranged in different order. The few 
additional sounds which he notes as required for French 
German and Italian, are all such as might be provided for 
as suggested in p. 29, without derogating from the simplicity 
of the system. Mr. Ellis^s remarks on the needlessness and 
absurdity of offering for practical use a more elaborate system 
quite confirm the views that he indicated in his address to 
the Philological Society. 

West Street, Hertford, W. B. 

Aug. 1887. 
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By ihe same Author. 
Frinciples of ihe Science of Colonr, concisely stated, to Aid and 

Promote their Useful Application in the Decorative Arts. Copiously 
lUustrated with Coloured Diagrams and Piates. 4to. Price 15J. 

Manual of the Science of Colonr, on the True Theory of the 

Colour-sensations, and the Natural System. With a Coloured Frontis- 
piece and other Illustrations. i2mo. Price 2s. 6d, 

** We have received from Messrs. Chapman and Hall a capital treatise on the 
Principles of the Science of Colour ... by William Benson, Architect. Mr. 
Benson recommends the use of the prism as indispensable to those who wish to 
judge of colour correctly, and refers to the method long ago devised by Lambert 
for finding intermediate colours by the aid of a slip of polished glass — an easy way 
to discover the true mean. Also among the branches of his subject, to which Mr. 
Benson refers with unusual perspicacity, is a definition of the natures and qualities 
of the secondary colours. Besides these matters, the student will find a new and 
very satisfactory system of colour proposed, which complies with the theory of 
the three elementary colour-sensations. The serviceableness of this plan, which 
follows a suggestion of Sir John Herschel in his ** Treatise on Light," will 
commend itself to artists and decorators who may desire to bring the resources of 
science to the aid of their studies. To these we commend the volume before us 
as at once scientific and artistic in its treatment and bearings. It is the most 
valuable contribution to our knowledge of the subject which has appeared for a 
very long time, and will receive the applause it well deserves.*' — The Athenæum, 
August 8th, 1868. 

**We have pleasure in calling attention to a paper, by Mr. W. Benson, on 
**The Science of Colour," ^yhich is published among recent Sessional Papers of 
the Institute of British Architects, No. 7. This essay is in continuation and 
further exposition of the author's views as laid down in the very able volume we 
reviewed on the 8th of August last. As is the case with all attempts to revise 
long held convictions, Mr. Benson's theories and experiments have been received 
with hesitation by many students, and by others with absolute denials. Our 
opinions have been already expressed. The subject our author has treated is so 
important, his manner of dealing with it so able, and his experiments — we use this 
term in the common sense — are so interesting, that practical students will do well 
to give him ample hearing, even if they do not accept his conclusions." — 77ie 
Athenaum, April 3rd, 1869. 

*' On a subject so attractive as Colour . . . . it is a pleasure to meet with 
something original, in which thought and labour have not been spared, and the 
truth of nature alone is sought. The book before us is a work of much research, 

and seems to promise useful results The next Chapter recommends 

some further experiments with the prism,, as novel in their application as the last, 
by which the prismatic colours and their varying combinations may be seen in 
juxtaposition with their complementary colours. We are inclined to think that 
these experiments, simple and almost obvious as they are, constitute one of the 

most useful parts of the work We may next notice some remarks on 

* Intermediate Colours,' or those which lie in a direct gradation between two given 
colours. The mixture of pigments does not in general give true results. Rotation 
has beén practised, but is not convenient. About a century ago, Lambert, a 
German philosopher, used the simple and beautiful method of reflecting one of the 
colours by a slip of polished glass upon that part of the glass through which the 
other colour was seen. Here we have Lambert' s method recommended and 
illustrated, with an easy mode of finding that position of the eye in which equal 
proportions of the two colours are combined. It is needless to show how useful 
to artists, as well as to learners, such simple means of testing the correctness 
of gradations and contrasts of colour may be. . . . The descriptiou and use of 
what Mr. Benson has cailed * The Natural System of Colours ' is, perhaps, the 



most striking and attractive part of the work. Hitherto no scheme has been used 
which would find a place for all possible combinations of three primary sensations 
of colour ; but by the aid of the simple geometricai figure of a cube, this is perfectly 
effected, and the value of the idea is immediately evident in the facility it affords 
for conceiving and forming all sorts of gradations and contrasts, and harmonious 
arrangements of colour. ... In every plane section of the cube, the colours 
must vary according to simple laws of gradation in every direction, forming some 

peculiar natural harmony of colour The great point of the system is that it 

is suggestive of endless variations. Not only may the sections themselves be 
varied, but they may be wholly or partially combined, Sjrmmetrically, or in 

endlessly varied ways We look for a striking effect on all sorts of colour- 

designs, when the principle here introduced becomes known ; for it is not unlikely 
that in this idea of the sections of the colour-cube, we have a key to the infinite 
natural harmonies of colour." — The Builder^ July 25th, (868. 

" It is from essays like this, which are conceived and carried out, not only with 
force and intelligibility, but with a clear scientific basis of faet and argument, that 
we may hope to see something eventually rise up which shall have more of the 
semblance of a science than the shaUow and ignorant doematism which now 
prevails. Mr. Benson thoroughly apprehends both aspects o? the subject he has 
discussed — the art standpoint and the physical standpoint. His book should be 
adopted by the Science and Art Department as an educationaltreatise." — Scientific 
Opinion^ Dec. 30, 1868. 

** Those of our readers who are interested in this subject will remember with 
what cordial approbation we reviqwed Mr. Benson's treatise. We strongly 
recommend to their study a paper which was read by the same author at the 
Institute of Architects on February I5th. . . . Few, we think, who read and 
understand that paper will deny the advantage of science in art. It establishes the 
vast superiority of a system of colour founded on the sensations excited in the eye 
• . . over that which has arisen from a mere misconception of the results of mixing 
pigments. *No lover of art,* says the author, *will have reason to regret the 
attention which is needful in this, as in every other study, to emancipate the mind 
from erroneous first impressions, to understand the truth, and to know why it is 
the truth. Even the increase of interest and beauty in the subject he studies will 
repay his trouble, without regard to the practical advantages which always attend 
the right application of science : and the disinclination which many feel to the 
union of science and art . . . will be quickly exchanged for congratulation, and 
desire for more of that good fruit which commends itself to our taste.' " — Scientific 
Opinion^ April 2ist, 1 869. 

'*I wish to direct the attention of those who wish to study colour to the 
exceedingly simple and beautiful series of experiments described by Mr. W. 
Benson in his works on Colour. By looking through a prism at the black and 
white diagrams in his book, any one can see more of the true relations of colour 
than can be got from the most elaborately coloured theoretical arrangements of 
tints." — Prcf, y. Clerk Maxwell on Colour Vision, Report qfthe British Association^ 
1870. 

. . . "This method of expressing the relations of colours is a great help to the 
imagination. You will find these relations of colours stated in an exceedingly 
clear manner in Mr. Benson*s * Manual of Colour,* one of the very few books on 
Colour in which the statements are founded on legitimate experiments." — Lecture 
by Prof. J, Clerk Maxwell on Colour- Vision, at the RoycU Institution, March 
24th, 1 87 1. 
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WEIGHT8, MEASURES AND MONIES. 



Z.— ZiOCAZi. 



2 .Tahils 
16 TahiU 

100 Catties 

3 Picula 



MALAY WEIGHTS. 

Ibs. 

1 Tahil, nearly O 

1 Cbittack O 

1 Catty 1 

1 Picul 142 

1 Bhara 428 



oz. 


drfl. 





23 


1 


13-9 


6 


13 


10 


101 









CHINESE WEIGHTS; 



le.Tahila 1 

100 Catties 1 

40 Piculs 1 



tbs. 

Tahil . , . , O 

Catty .... Ibs. li or 1 

Picul „ 133J „ 133 

Kojan* 5,333 



oz. 


drs. 





21i 


5 


5i 


5 


H 


5 


3? 



* Nominally. The koyan is properly a measure of capacity. A koyan 
of clean rice weighs about 43 piculs, and a koyan of salt about 63 piculs. 

- The Chinese picul is used by Europeans. The Ghinese and other 
Native traders purchase pepper, rice, coffee kc. from Native vessels 
by the Malay picul of Ibs. 142. 10. lOf ; but sell to Europeans by tbe 
Cinnese picul o! Ibs. 133^. 



OOLDSMITHS WEIGHT3 

12Sftgas 1 Mayam.. *. 62 gra. Tro/. 

1^ Mayama 1 Buiikal, or 2 Spaiiiah Dollara. . 8!i2 ,» 

20 Bunkala .... 1 Catty» 16,640, (or 30 oe. 15> 

dwtaaod ll,8,12(|^ra. 
In Singapore 16 small »agpis make I Mayam. 



MEASURBS OF CAPACITY. 

4 Eipoi .... 1 Chupah 

4 Chupahn,.... 1 Gantang^271. 65 cubic inchea, or 1| gala« nearly. 
10 Gantanga, .. 1 Parah, 

80 Parahs 1 Eoyan, or 40 bags. 

Paddy is measured by Ihe gantang or parah, 800 gantanga making 
1 kojr^n, or 40 bags. 

Rice is sold by tbe koyan of 43 piculs weight. 
Chanam is measured by Ibe parah. 

Java Tobacco is sold by the Corge of 40 baskets. Bali Tobacco is sold 
by the picul. 
Piece Goods are sold by tbe corge of 20 pieces. 



LINEÅR MEASURES. 

English Feet Yards. 

1 Hasta or cubit, about...... Ij^ or | 

^ ,, .v....> 1 dipa „ ^. 6 or 2 

2 t)ipa8 1 juinba „,, « . . . . 12 or 4 

20 Jumbes 1 orlong , 240 or 80 



SQUARE MEASURES. 

Feet Tards. 

1 Hasta 2J 

1 Jumbå 144, or 16. 

400 Jumbås. . . % . . 1 erloog » » » . 6400, br about 1^ acre ; or I ae. 

1 rood and 12 perchee. 



MONIES. 



The local carrency is the Spanish dollar, divided into cents. Mercan- 
tile aceoimts are Itept in thie isurrencf . The Indiaia Rapee aad ile vnb- 
divieions are legal tender^ ^^ *f® ^^^ und. 

The conper coihs in tise «re oents, half cents and quarter cents of tbe 
Spanish aollar, issued from the Calcutta Mint. In MCkonisg, 10 eenta 
are called a kopang^ 12| cents (one eighth) e ta/i, and 25 cents a »uhu 
(quarter). 
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ZZ.— BNaiiZSK. 

LINEAR MEASURES. 

12 Inches =. 1 Foot 
3 Fee( =: 1 Yiurd 
51 Yards = 1 Rod or Pol« 

40 Poles = 1 Furien^ 
8 Furls. = 1 Mile 

69 Miles = 1 Degree 



SQUARE MEASURES. 

144 Inehes = 1 FooC 

9 Feet = 1 Yard 

30^ Yards = 1 Perch or Rod 

40 Percbe6=: 1 Rood 

4 Roeds = 1 Aer« 

10 Cliains = i Acre ^ 

640 Acres = 1 Mile u 
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MEASURES OF SOLIDIT Y. 

1728 Cubic Indies = 1 Foot 
37 Cubic Feet — 1 Yard 



IMPERIAL MEASURES OF CAPACITY. 

JHvirnn I. 

Uaed for all liquids and for all dry goods, except such as are compriaed 
in Ibe Seoond Division. 

4 Gills sssi Pint 3s 351 enb« incbea nearly^ 

2 Pints ssl Quart se 69 jt „ 

4 Qrts. =1 Gallon -= 277* „ 
2 Gals. =1 Peck = 554é ,» 
8 Gals. »i Busli^l "-221S| «, 
6 Bshl. =1 Cttb. Quart *= 10^ „ 

5 Qrts. =1 Load == 51^1 „ 

A Boabel of Wheat should avera^e 60 Ibs.; Burley 47 Ibs.; OaU| 88 te 
éOfte. 

A Loed of Hay or Straw consists of 36 Truseest. 

A Truaa of Straw sboold weigli 36 H^.; Old Hay, 56 Ibs.; New (uiitil 
1 Septembery 60 &e. 

k Hogsbead of *Wine contains about d2| gailons ; a Btmcbeon, 70 ; a 
Fipe, 105. 
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Division II. 



Uied for potatoes, fruit, and other good?. 

2 Galla. ..iPeck = 704 cub. incliea nearlj. 
8 Galls. ..1 Bushel=2815| „ 

3 Bhla. . . 1 Sack = 5 ciib. fe**t nearly. 

12 Sacka . 1 Chal. == 58| „ 

Tbe imperial Gallon containa exactly 10 fes. avoirdupois of pure water 
conseqaently thc pint will hold 1 J Ibs., and the budliel 80 »s. 

WEIGHTS. 

Division I. 

Avoirdvpois Wagh t , 

27H Grs. ..1 Dram = 27iJ Gra. 

16 Drms. . . 1 Ounce = 437 „ 

16 Ounces . . 1 Pound (ft.) =7000 „ 

28 Pda. ..1 Quarter. (qr.) = „ 

4 Qrts. ..1 Hundred Weight (cwt.) „ 

20 Cwts. . . 1 Ton 
This w€ight 18 uaed in almost all commercial tranaactiona, and in tLe 
common dealings o! life. 

Special tveights hehmging to ihu Division, 

cwt. qr. Ib. 

13 Pounds. . 1 Stonc. O O 14 -^ 

2 Stones ..1 Tod. 1 O , „r , m- 4 

6J Tods ..1 Wey 12 4 ^►Used in the A\ool Tråde. 
2 Weys ..1 Sack 3 1 O j 
12 Sacka ..1 Last 39 O O J 
The Batchers* and Fishmonger's Stone weighs 8 Ibs. 

Diaision II. 
Troy Weight. 

24 Grains ...1 Penny wght.= 24 grs. 

20 Pny. welghts.a Ounce = 480 ,^ 

12 Ounces ..1 Pound =5760 „ 

Division III. 
Apotheearies WeiglU. 

28 Grain8...1 Scruple 

3 Serup ....I Dram 
12 Ounces...! Ib. 

8 Drams . . 1 Ounce ; 

Division IV. 
Diamond Weight. 
16 Paris ..I Grain (8-lOth Grains Troy) 
4 Graina..! Carat (3, l-Sth „ ) 



ANGULAR MEASURE, 

OR DIVISIONS OF THE CIRCLE. 

60 Spconds 1 Minut« 

GO Minuteø 1 Deg:ree 

30 Dcj?r€€8 I Sij^n 

90 Degrees 1 Quadrant 

360 Deips. or 12 ^igrns 1 Ciicumferénce. 

TABLE OF MISCELLANEOUS WEIGHTS AND MEASURES. 

1 firkin o( butter 56 pounds. 

soup -, '64 pounds. 

Aoup 8 g'sllons. 

1 Irish measure 217*6 cubic incs. 

1 gro88 . . . ' 12 dozen. 

1 frreat gro^s 12 grrose. 

1 bead 4 iiiobes. 

cod-fi.4b, herrings, or meal 12 barreis. 

1 ton ve^etnble oil 236 gallon«. 

aninial oil 252 gralions. 

wool 28 pouiids. 

1 wey of wool 182 ^pounds, 

1 aum of bock contains 36 gallon?. 

1 burrel imperial measure 9991'8()4 cubic incs. 

soap 256 pounds. 

1 last of soap or pitch and tar 12 barreU. 

wool 4568 pounds. 

1 pack of Wool 240 pounds. 

1 palm ■ 3 inches. 

1 pipe of Madeira Wine 115 gals. Imp. 

Cape do 92 do. do. 

Teneriff do lOO do. do. 

Port do 115 do. do. 

1 pipe Li»bon Wine 117 do. do. 

I pole Woodland 18 feet 

Plantation 21 do. 

1 sackofwool 364 pounds, 

1 spån 9 mcbes, 

1 stone of meat 8 pounds, 

(borseman's weigbt) .... 14 do. 

gluss 5 do. 

wool 14 do. 

I buti of sberry 100 gallons, 

1 clove of wool 7 pounds, 

1 last of bides = 20 dickers, 

1 dicker of bides = 10^ skins, 

1 seamofglass »« 24 stone, 

1 pocket of bops = li cwt. 

1 Mg of bops = 3^ do. 

?4 sbeets of paper = 1 quire, 

25 do. do =«=^ 1 Piiuter's qr. 



' 
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ton 
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1 
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20 quires do.. . » = 1 ream, 

21 J quires do. ^ =» 1 Printer's rm. 

2 reams do = 1 Uatidle, 

1 chest of ConfTon T«a . . . . ^s 84 Ib^. 

1 cbest of Hyson da from dO to 80 fbs, 

1 TK>cket of i)0))8 . . . 

1 tCone of hkvap ... 

1 iub of bttt.t«r 

1 bushel of coals . . . 

40 basbels of )K>t.atoe8 

1 bosb«^ of oalt 

100 tiks 

128 cttbic feet of woo<l 

of sand 
18 ofeartii ^ = 1 toti. 

17 of clay 

1 «toa€ of fish = 8 \hs. 

SIZES OF DRAWIN<;-PAFBR. 

JuøUlUul. «•• ....■• •.•••• ••.••* «^% )y 

ivoyal ••.*.• ...... • •• • 24 y^ 1 94 

Super Royal 27j „ '^'i 

Jinperia] 3U ,, C;i 

Elephant 28 „ 2:i 

Columbier 85 „ 2:i| 

Atlas 34 „ 2« 

Double Elephant .... 40 „ 27 

Auttquariau 5^ ,> 31 

zv.— oazaiTTAii. 

Bomba^y Sm^atf Bengalf and Madras ÅIaund$ eompared with ike 

Engluh Avoirdupots Pound Weighi. 

Ibj«. Avoird. 

Bombay Maund of 40 Seers per Md. (By. Md.) — 28 Ib. 

ditto ...of4l „ ditto „ —29.400 

Sttrat Maund of 42 „ ditto (St. „ ) — 37.333 

ditto of43 „ ditto „ —38.266 

ditto of44 „ ditto ,, —30.199 

ditto of40 „ ditto „ —40.366 

ditto of40 „ ditto „ _41.066 

Bombay Candy of 20 Md9 . . of 40 „ ditto (B. Cy.) — 560 

ditto of21 do. .•of40 „ ditto „ —588 

diUo of22 do. ..of40 „ ditto ^ —616 

Surat Candy . . . of 20 do. . .of 40 „ ditto (St. Cy .) — 746.66 

ditto .... .of 21 do. . . of 40 „ ditto „ — 784 

ditto of 22 do. . . ot 40 „ ditto „ — 821 .33 

Bengral Factory Maund . . . .of 40 „ dftto „ — 74.6663 

ditto Bnzanr of 40 „ ditto „ — 82.133 

Madras Maund of 8 Via (St. Cy ) — 25 

Conton,Picul .. — 133| 

Madras Candy of 20 Mds —500 



BENGAL. 

WBIGHTS. 






Tke grciit Weijfhts are Mauiids, Seers, Cliitt^icks, and Siccasj, tli^ii 
dividcd : — 

5 Siccas ) (I Cliittack. 

16 
40 

CLOTII MEASUHE. 



Siccas ) (1 Cliittack 

Chittacks VareeqimHo< 1 Sei^r. 
Scera j (.1 Mauud. 
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3 Corbe .. .. =1 Ungoollee. 
'3 Unj^ooUees .. =1 Geerah. 

8 Geéralis .. .. =1 Hautli or Cubit, 18 indiei. 

2 Uautlis . . . . = 1 Guz or Yard. 

LIQUID MEASUSE. 

5 Sicca Rs. wt. of Liquor = 1 Chiltack. 

4 Chittacks . . =1 Powab. 

5 Powabs . . . . =1 Seer. 
40 Seers . . . . . . = 1 Muuad. 

5 Seers make 1 Pusseree or Measure. 

6 Pusserees or Measure raake 1 Maund. 
llie Covid iii Clutli measure is 9 iucbes. 

One Beeg-ah makes 20 Chottahs 

One Bottab or 16 Cbittacks, 7'20 srj. fr. 

Eight Cbittacks or J a Cottab, 300 ditto 

Ftiur Chittacks or oue Powab, 180 ditto 

Two ks. or hall* a Powab make 90 ditto 

One ditto 45 ditto 

Half ditto 2-4 ditto 

Quartcr ditto Hi ditto 

GBAIN MEASURE. 

5 Cbittacks = 1 Koonkee. ^ 

4 Koonkees „ 1 Raik 

4 Raiks „ 1 Pally. 

20 Pallies „ 1 Soally. 

16 Soallies ,, 1 Kabuon or 50 Mauiids. 

RECK0:7IN6 BY THE TALE. 

3 Particulars = 1 Gandah 

4 Gundahs or 20 Partienlars = 1 Cuoree or Corge. 

MONIES. 

Aecmints are kept faere in Rapøes with tbeir sub-divisiotis Aimas 9XiA 
Pfe : V2 Fie make 1 Anna ; 16 Annas, 1 Rupee. 

The standard of the Bengal money bas ever been stiver. Gold is oc^ 
éÉsionaHy cmned, bat tbe great bulk of the curreiicy is silver. 

ALacof Rupees is 1,00.000 ; and a Crorc, 100 Lacs or 1,00,00,000 
Rilpees^ and in accouots, «uins are di^tinguibbcd iiitu Crures, Lues, maå 
siugle Rupccs, by marks or dhlbions, at in tbe ibi cgoiiig cxuuipka. 
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Cowries, smnll, ivbite, glosay sliells, are made iisc of for 9ro<iil paj« 
Uhmtå iii Uic Diizar, and fure generally tbus reckoneil : 

4 Cowriet I ^„„ . . ( 1 Gunda. I 4 Puns \ ^^. . S ] v "i""' u- u 

^ ' 1. 18 about f ot 

a Hu|»«e. 

But they rise and fall accordlng^ to tbe demand there la for tlieæ, and 
Ih« quautity in the marker.. 

Tbff Wei»bt, Standard, FineneM, and Vuluc of tbe Company's Uupee 
M d«(in«d in Uie Aet, are bere repeated : 

fTfiz/Af.— 180 Grains Troy, or one Tola. 

SUtndarå Qualiti/. — Eleven-twelftbs Silver, one twclfth alloy. 

Fo/ue.— Tb<* sauic as the Coonpany's Rupee of lB3o, tbe Madnm, Bom« 
bay, Fiirruckabud, and Sonat Iliipce, and equal to || of tbe late Sicc«, 
Bupec. 

BOMHAY. 

WEIGHTS. 

Tbe Dombay great wei^hts are Pice, Seers, Maund«, Candi«^, thiy 
Jivided :— 

Ibs. oz. - dra. 

30 pice y r 1 »...avrds. O 11 3/3 

40 seers « > make •? 1 maund ... 28 O O 

20 maunda J Cl Caiidy. .560 

MEASURES. 

The large dry measure in Bambay for Salt is the Pbara (or Parrah) 
conittiuing 

10^ Adboolee = 1 Pbara. 

100 Pbaraa = 1 Anna. 

16 Annas «= 1 Rash or 40 Tons.* 

Tbe Pbara moasure when uaed, is struck offeven witb a run by a rod 
made for tbe nurpose. 
The small ury measure for grains is the seer whereof 

4 Seers = 1 Puheelee. 

17 Pubeelees =1 Pbara. 

• 8 Pburas = 1 Candy. 

Battay or Rice in tbe Ilush is reckoned by Moora or 25 Phai'ai. 

LIQUID MEASURE. 

The Liqnid Seer Measure used in Bombay for Spirits, Arrack, tnd 
Milk, i:» equal in weij^bt to 60 Rupees, or 1 Ib. 19 oz. 7 dwts. 12 grains 
Irey. Tbe Maund consists of40of tbese seers, and the seer ia aiib* 
divided info balt-seers, quarter-seers, and the latter iuto two meesiirea 
falled now* tanks or niué-tanks tucbka. Tbe measures ofoil oonet* 
ponds with tbe Maund of 28 Ibs., that is, tbe contents weigh that, and 
tbe contents of tbe seer consequently weigh 11 oz. 4 dwts. 

* If 16,000 Pliaras=40 tons. or 89,000 Ibs., 1 Phiira=56 Ib?, or } acwt. 
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dOKBAY. 



MSÅSURBS. 


Ctlindbr. 


Contents 
in cubic 




Diam. 


Deptb. 


incbes. 


1 OUuck. 
8 Ollucks as 1 Measure. 
4 Ollucks = i Measure. 
2 Ollucks = i Measure. 
8 Measures = 1 Mercal. 
4 Measures = i Mercal. 


lo. 

2-6 
50 
40 
3-2 
10-3 
8-2 


In. 

2-4 
61 
40 
31 
96 
7-6 


12J 

100 

50 

25 

800 

400 



ICONET. 

Accounts are kept iu Rupees, Quarters, and Reas, or in RapeeS} An* 
nsii, and Pies. 
100 Reas (or 4 Annas) 

are equal to 1 Quarter of a Rupee. 

4 Quarters (or 13 Annas) 

are equal to 1 Rupee. 

2 Reas are equal to. .... . 1 Uraee or Pie. 

4 Do. do. do 1 Doogany or Pie« 

6 Do. or 3 Urdeea (Pies) 1 Pice. 

8 Do. or 4 do. do. 1 Fuddea. 
4 Pice or 12 Urdees 

(Pies) 1 Anna. 

16 Do. or 4 Annas 1 Quarter. 

32 Do. or 8 Annas 1 Half Rupee. 

64 Do. or 16 Annas. 1 Rupee. 

15 Rupees 1 GoldMobur. 

Gold Coins— Mobur of 1830 weigbs 180 g^rains, value 15 Rupees. 
Silver do.— Rupee, Half Rupee, and Quarter Rupee. 
Copper do. — Double Pice, Pice, and one-tbird Pice. 
4 Pice = 1 Anna 

16 Annas = 1 Rupee. 

15 Rupees = 1 GoldMobur. 

Tbe intrinsic value of a Rupee coined into Englisb monej, (less the 
Mint duty of 4«. per Ib.) leaves Is. lOd, ^., after deducting tbe freigbi 
and insurance to Eneland, cbarges, commissions, &c. 

Go tbe same calciuation, it is equal to 2 francs, 34 centøi 321 X 1000« 
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madras; 

* - WXIOHTt. 

Tlie irrøat weigbU are ibe PagocUii PoUam, Seer, Vis, Mannd, and 
Caody, thus divided :— 

ibø. oz. 

10 Pajrdii ^ fl PoUm. Is avrda. O 1} 

S Poila 1 Seer 10 



5 Seere •••• > eqmd to 

S Vm '^ 

dOMda 



l\ 



Vm 3 2 

1 Måund 25 O 

LI Candj 500 O 

Momjtt. 

The Gomnniy's ^pee ia now in n^eneral drculation, and is the stand- 
ard ttniformly referred to in all occovnta. But exclur.ive of Mie Compa- 
ar'a mpee aevéiral 'coina are in eircnlaiion in Madras and its Ticinity. 
Of the gold cdne, tbefcindpal are the atar or cnrrent pagodaa=^7«. 5^. ; 
cea m nonly, however, yalaed at S«. The grold rnpee, new edinage, ia 
wortb| aooording to the mint prioe of fipold in England, U. 9s. 2*42if. 
The Areot rnpee (silver) is Tery neérly of the same valae with the 
Cmnpaay'e mpee. Tlie European merchants keep iheir accounu at 12 
HaaaÉB the ranee ; Meaah-^Ifanam^and 42 fanamssl pn^f^da. Cop- 
per pieoea of 20caab, oalled pice, and of 76and 35 casb, cuUed dodeea 
•ad half dodeesi are alao cnrrent. 

■ 

CEYLON. 

WSIQHta. 

• 

The Bahar or €andy of 480 ttJs. Dutch Troy or 523 Ibs. Avoirdu- 
pois ; bnt the Englisb wéigbts are in næ bere. The Cand v or Bahar 
Mntains 500 flbe. AToirdupois or 460 fts. Dutch Troy. One eoroplete 
bag or 146 Ibs. net or 170 Ine. AToirdupois gross weight. Tbe Garce 
eqnal 9355| Ibs. or 82 cwt. 2 qra. 15| Iba. AToirduDoie. A baie of 
Cumamon is 94 flba. Dutch Troy, or 102 Ibs. Aroiraupois gross : the 
tåre is 14 Ibs. so that the net is 80 tts. Dotch Tf6y or 87 Ibs. Afoirdu- 

rfis. The Anna of Rlee in the buak is 240 Ibs. Dutch Tray, or 260 
5th Ibs. Avoirdnpob. 

LOiro ICfiAStBB. 

The Govid is 18) Englisb Inches. 

DRT MBÅStmB. 

4 Cut Chundoos make 1 Cut Measure or Seer. 
4) Seers „ 1 Comey. 

2f Mercals ,» 1 Parah. 

8 Parahs ,, 1 Ammonam. 

9i Anunonamsl , t_-^ 

or 1800 Meastires 3 " "^ ^*^' 
OU/Miik, and Ghee, are sold by Ghundoos and Measures. 
jTbe JParah measures ]L6'7 EngUsh Squaré iiiches, and 5*0 incfaes déep ; 
and contains 6| English Wine Gallons, or 5'74 Imnerial. 

A Measure of Salt weighs 44 Ibs. 
Coffée and Pepper, t&c. - 30 Hw. 
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WllfS MSÅSVRS. 



15 Drams luake 1 Quart. 



2 O 
2J Cl 



uartB • „ 1 Canade. 



anades „ 1 Gallon. 

6~ Do. or 2 Gallons ,, 1 Welt. 

75 Welts „ 1 Leflgefw 

Arrack is bought at 80 WaUsy and sold at 75 Welts the Leager of 1 50 
old Wine Gallons or 125 Imperial. 

Tbe Long and Land Mea^ures are tlie same as in England. The 
Kandyan Land-Measure is the Ammonam of4Feyla8 oré Qoftamm^ 
2*735 acres. 

MONAT. 

, Aeoounts are kept in English currency, and the old Coins*in circulatiofi 
»re as follows : 

4 Pice k...make 1 Fanam. 

12 Fanama, 48 Pice, make 1 Uix Dollar of 48 Stivers^ 

▼^ue 1^. 6c/. Sterling, or 144 Chalees. 

EXGKÅICGBS. 

4 En^liah or 3 Dutch Chalees equal to 1 Pice. 
Dttten Ducatinn pass for 80 Stivers. 
Do. Shilling 7| do. 

Negapatam Pagoda 90 do. 

SiWer Rupee 30 do. 

The Stiver or cash is a Copper Coin. 
All the Coins of the Coromandel Coiwt are ctinvnt in Ceylon. 
The Star Pagoda fluctuates from 59 to6ié Fauams in Bills drawn 
bMi-Madnis.. 

Tbe Sicca Rupee passes fior .18 FaQams either in 8p«cie or Bills. 
The Bombay do. do. 17 do. in BilFs. 

18 do. in Bazar. 

The Spanish Dollar, from 37 to 39 Fanams. 

050 Arcot Rnpees equal 400 Ceylon Rupees or Rix Dollars ; but Bills 
are generally dnwn from 400 to 500 Rix Dollars per 350 Madiai 
Rttpeee. 

MAURITIUS. 



i- 



WEI6HT8. 

The Poids de Marc equal ,108 te. Avoirdupois. 
The Measures of Capacjty are chiefly English. ^ .. t. i_ 

Accounts are kept here by merchants in English currency, which bas 
been éxtended to ' all Her Majesty 's Colonial possessions ; and the old 
coins in ase are the fotlowing : 

20 Solas m»ke 1 Colonial Livre«=J French 
10 Livres „ 1 Dollar. [Franc. 

But the general mode adopted in Public or Government Accounts is 

in Dollars of 100 ecAts. . o , *» -u- u 

^^fhé Aoncipal Fren^ih coin in common currency la Sol Marque, whicli 

is of copper, oad worth 3 Colonial Spis. Ueuvia 66-2-3rd Marquca eq«al 
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1 Dollar^ Mid 2 Solø equal 1 cent. 1 Marque, 1 1 cent.; and 1 Liri«» 
10 eenta. 

BZCHAXGES. 

2 Sicca Rapeea eqnal I Dol. 

220 Bombay or Arcot Hu|ieea. . . , 100 DoK 

10 SUr Pa^rodas 16 do. 

10 Port Novo do ISJ do. 

10 Ekam; Paga 17 do. 

1 Bombay Gold Mofaur 7| do. 

15 Double Fanama 1 do. 

4 Sb.dd. Ster 1 do. 

20 Caah 1 Marq. 

Tbe foUowinii; ia tbe Tariff of the Curreui Money and ita Tftlne in Co- 
lonial Money, aa fixed by Government. 

SILVER COI58. 

SfMiniaL Dollar equala 10 Colouial Livre9. Half and qnartcr do. 
in proportion. 

Gompany'a Rupee eqoal 5 Colonial Livres 

Half and quarter do. in proportion. 

Bombay and Arcot Hupee equal 4 Livres 10 Sols. 

Ha]f Silver Pagroda eqnals 8 Livres. 

Qaarter do. in proportion 

Double Fanam equala 1 Livre. 

6 Fanams eqnal 12| Sol«. 
Tbe 10 Livre pieces, atrack in the Colony under the French (xOTem* 
ment, the 5 Franc pieces of France, and the German erown piecea, hav« 
the same value in excbange as the Spanish Dollar. 



CAPE OF GOOD HOPE. 

WEIOHTS AKD MSÅSUBSS. 

Tbe weiglits mnde nse of in the Cap« are derived from the standard 
pound of Amsterdam ; and those assized are from 50 Ibs. down to I 
Kx>t, or the 32d part of a pound, which is regarded as unity. 

LIQUIB MEÅSURS. 

16 Flasks » 1 Anker. 
4 Ankers = 1 Aam. 
4 Aams » 1 Leag^er« 

COEN MSASURS. 

4 Schepels » 1 Muid. 
10 Muids = 1 Load. 107 schepek = 82 

Winch. bushela, or 4 schepels = 3 Imp. bu^hels, Tcry nearly. 

The muid of wheat weigrbs, at an avera je, about ilO Ibs. Dutchi beios 
somewhat over 196 Vbé. Eoglish. 
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OLOTH ATfD LOJJO MRASUnC. 

13 Rhynlanil inches= 1 libyiilnnd foot. 

27 ' tiitio „ 1 Dutcb fil. 

144 (lirro „ I Sqilsire l'oot. 

144 Square leet «» 1 Roo<]. 

600 Kocxlft „ 1 Moff^en. 

COLONTAL TVEIHHTS A3»D MEASURES COMPARBD WITH THOSE OP £50LAlf1>. 

Tl'EIQHTS. 

100 Ibs. Dutch = nearly 100 Ibs. English avoirdupois. 
100 „ English „ », 92 „ Dutch. 

WINE OR LTQUID MBASUKG. 

1 FlnAk = 0*6 Gid irallon, or 4-940 Imperial gallons. 

1 Anker „ 9| ditto, 79 ditto. 

1 Auiu ,. 38 ditto, 31- f ditto. 

1 Leagrer „ 152 ditto, U&d ditto. 

1 Pipe „ 110 ditto, 91.6 ditto. 

mOxet. 

Accounts are eitber kept in ponnds, shillings, pence, and farthings, or 
in rix-doUars schillinjrs, and stivers. 

1 Stiver = f of a penny. 

6 do. „ 2| Pence, or i scbilliner. 

8 ^thillinjis „ 18 Pence, or 1 rix-dollar. 

BURMAII. 

MEASUllES OF DISTANCE. 

The Bnrmese niake use of two measnres of distance ; one they call 
'* tbe poor ninn's niensure,'* and the other " the chietf, or great inan'a 
measure.*' Tbis last is tbe Royal or standard ineasiire, but tbe other 
is in most common use, except in matters wbere the Gpvernment is 
ooncerncd. 

Miles, Fur. Ydf. Ft. In. 

10 Tsha kyee (hair-breadth) 1 Nhon (Sesam um seed) 

6* Nhong 1 Moyau (a »ninll graiu) 

4 Moyaus 1 Theet (fingers breadtb) nearly 1 

8 llieets ... .1 Malk (band breadtb)... 6 

12 Theets 1 Twa (spån) ,.. ... 9 

2 Twas or 3 Maik 1 Toung (cubit) ... 1 O 

4 Toungs 1 Lan (fatbani) 6 O 

7 Touags ... ... 1 Ta (Bamboo-measurc) 3 16 

20 Tas ... .., ... 1 Oktbaba> 70 O O 

20 Okthabas ... ... 1 Kautba 6 80 O O 

4 Kauthas ... ... 1 Gawot 3 100 O O 

40 Gawots ... ... 1 Yeodzana 12 5 180 O O 

100 Tas ] , y..^ j 1 7 208 O O 

7000 Toungs i '" "' ^ ^»»g ^^ ^ nearly. 

The equivalents given above are for tbe poor nian*s mcasure, Theet, 
Maik, Twa, Toun^, Ta, and Daing are tbe nieasnres in most frtquent 
vse. Tbe Royal Gubic, Thantoung, tvbich is tbe Government standard, 
upon being carefully compurt^d, wus iuuud tu uit:uburu c;&actly 19 qV 
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Engliah Indies. According to this, fhe &n^pr breadtb (Tlieet), wliich 
is that of tbe lore-(iii(;er laken at tlic middle j(»int, is jYir ^^ ^^^ "><^b ; 
the fatboHi (Laii) 7 {f incbes ; tbe D bamboo (Ta) ^\ 133 ; and tbe Daing 
2 miles, 193 yards, 2 feet, 8 incbes. 

Id tbe Tenasserim Proyinces, bowever, tbe English foot measure is 
comiug into use, and will soon supercede tbose above given. 

WBIHGTS. 

Tbe weigbts in use at Rangoon , and tbrougbout tbe Burman domi- 
nions, are as foUow : — 

8 SooAll Rwéi (red beans) » 1 Large Rwé | 3 Mus » I Mat'h. 

4 Large do =1 Bai. 4 Mat'tm = 1 Kvat. vutgo Tieal 

a Bais « 1 Mu. I 100 KyaU » I Paiktha,oiiJ^Via,»S65tbs.aT0ir. 



MEASUBES OF CAFACITT. 



2 Lamjets =» 1 Lamé 
2 Lamés = 1 Sale 



4 Sales ^ 1 Pyi. I 2 SaiU =: 1 Sai't. 
2 Pyia =: 1 Sarot. | 4 Saita = 1 Ten. 



MONET. 



Tbe Burmcse ciirrency consists, for small payments,^ of lead \ for 
larger ones, of gold and stiver, but cbiufly of tbe latter. Tbere are no 
coins. At every payment, tbe metal must be weigbed, and very 
generally assayed, — a rude and very inconvenient state of tbings. The 
weigbts used in tbe weigbing of money are tbe same as tbose used on 
ordmary occasions ; tbe kyat or tical, and tbe paiktba or vis. being by 
far tbe most frequent. Silver may be considered as tbe standard. 
Gold is generally held to be ahout 17 times more valuable tban sil ver. 
Tbe weigbing aud assaying of tbe metals, used as currency, givea 
employment to a class of persons as brokers, money cbangers, and assay- 
«rs. Every new assay cos^s tbe owner, if tbe metal be silver, 2| per 
cent. ; 1| per cent. being tbe established com mission of tbe assay ers, 
wbile 1 per cent. is lost, orsupposed to be lost, in tbe operation. If it 
be repeated 40 times, it follows tbat the original amount is whplly 
absorbed — a faet wbich shows the enormous waste of metal ai ising put 
of this rude substitutc for coin. 



SIAM. 

LOKO MSÅBURE. 

1 Niw .... =1 ii inch. 
12 Niws makc 1 K'u'p „ 9J „ 

2 K'u'ps „ 1 Sawk „ 19^ „ 
4 Sawk „ 1 Wa „ 28 „ 

20 Wa „ 1 Sen „ 130 feet 

400 Sen ,> 1 Yot „ 9; statute miles 

Timber is boiigbt by the Yok, wbich is 64 SSwk in Icngth, by I 
iS&wk in widtb; being equivaleut to 169 square feet| English meaiore. 
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I>KT msasure; 

1 T'ånan • . . a=. 1| pin|s« 
20 T'ånans make 1 T*ång „15 „ 
25 r&nana „ 1 Såt 
100 T'ång or 80 S&t 1 Koyan. 
A Coyau is 20 Piculs. A Picul is 133} Ibs. Avoirdupoir. 

MOKISS. 

4 P'eis make 1 Fu'ång .= $ 0-075 

2 Fu'&ngs „ 1 S&lii'ng „ 0*150 

4 8ålu'ngs ,, 1 Bat or Tical „ 0*600 

4 Ticals „ ] T&miu'iig „ 2*400 

20 Tamlu'ngs „ 1 C'hang „ 48*000 

50 C'h&Dg ^ „ 1 HSp „ 2,400*000 

100 HSp „ 1 Tara „ 240,000000 

WBIGHTS. 

The standard of weight being the coin of the country« weighlt 
are desi<rnated by the same terms. A Tical weighs 236 grains Troy. 

The Siamese standard of weight is just double thatofthe Ghiaeae, 
and eroods are bought and sold in Bangkok n^ore by the Chinese tiian the 
Siamese standard. 



CHINA. 

WEIGKTS. 

In China, almost every thing is sold by weight, not ezcepUng even 
liquids and live stock. Th,e weights are principal the picul; catty, and 
t«el divided thus: — 

1 tael=583J grains Troy. 
16 taels make a catty. .^ 

100 catties „ a picul. 

At MacaOy the pieul is distingui^hcd by tbe Fortuguese into three 
kinds, mz: 

The picul balanca of 100 catties «». 133 J Ibs. Avoirdupois ; 
The picul seda of 111*15 do. „ 1 48 i Ibs. ;. and 
The picul cbapa ofl50 do. „ 200 Ibs. 90 catties seda =» a Can- 

ton picul or picul balanca. 

By the first, are sold cotton and valuable artides ; by the second, alum, 
pepper, and coarse goods ; and by the third, rice. 

In transactions between one Chinese and anoiher, goods are weighed- 
by the Chinese dotchin or balance, which is about 3 per cent. less thaa 
English weights; the (atter are always used transactions with the 
foreigners. 

Note, — At the money standard, of 120 oz. 16 dwts. English troy weight 
for 100 taels, the picul^ which contains 1600 taels, should weig^h Avoir- 
dupois Ibs. 132*535. The actual standard of the picul being 133^ Ibs., 
a elight discrepancy thus appears between the money tael and the tom- 
ffiercial tael, at the standards assigned to each. But no such difference 
is recognized by the Chinese. Tbis is noticed to account for what will 
otherwise appear erreneous in some of iLe fvllowiug tables ; 
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LOHO XSASUBS. 

10 fan or parts make a tsun or punt. 

10 toun or punts „ a chib or covid — 14| in. 

10 chih« or covids „ a chang— 4 yards nearly. 

1 cbang ,9 a yin. 

LAND MSASVBS. 

5 chili or covids make a poo or kungr. 
240 poo or kung „ a mow or acre. 
100 mow or acre „ a king. 

This is the present established land menmire, wbirh VArieft considera- 
bly from that fomierly in use. In scientiiic calci^ations, the mow in 
divided into ten fun, and the fnn into 24 le, and so on, through rhe 
4 several fractional terms which have been alréndy given, at tlie com- 
mencement of the table of weights. The poo or pai?e, atso is divided 
decimally, the same terms, fun, le, &c., being employed. 

MEASUBB8 OP CAPACITT. * 

6 suh make a kwei. 

10 kwei „ a chaou. 

10 chaou „ a tsuy. 

10 tsuy „ a cho. 

10 cho „ a bo. 

10 bo „ R 8hing= 31 § cubic punts. 

10 sliing „ a tow. „316 „ „ 

o tow y, a hwo „1580 „ „ 

2 hwo „ a shib „3160 „ „ 

This is the scientiiic division, established by the reigning dynasty, 
the common measures are — 

2 yd make a ho. 
10 bo „ a shing or pint. 
10 shing „ a tow. 
10 tow „ a hwo. 

This table is employed almost exclusively in the measurement of grain; 
all other articles and even liquids being sold by weight. In dealings 
with foreigners, however, and probably, also, in lar^ dealings among 
themselves, the Chinese sell rice and other grain by the catty and picul 
weight, instead of the shing, tow, &c. In the sale of paddy, two-thirds 
are allowed for the trouble and diminution in weight, whi^h accorapany 
the takin^ off the husk, or which is the same thing, paddy is sold at 
one-thiid Uie price of the same weight of rice. 

In Cbina almost every trode bas a distinct system of secret numbera, 
that is, instead of using the proper characters for designating prices, 
they adopt otlier characters, by which they arbitrarily expreis their 
meaning, so as to be understood only by persons of the snme tråde. 

The Chinese metbod of coinputing is oy a kind of abacus, which they 
call a Swan-pwan, counting board. 
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MONEY. 

10 liwiih mnke a .<izv* 

' ]() size ,, n haoii. 

10 haoii „ A le er cntsi). 

10 le „ ft fun or cniulareenf 

10 fiin „ a tseeri or niace, 

10 tseen ,, a lonng or fael. [pois. 

10 leang „ a kiii or catty=l^ tt). Avoirdu" 

ZOO kiii „ a tan or picul ,, 113J tbs. 

7 inacc 2 can. „ a Spanisli Dollar. { 

As fhe Chinese Inive iio £>o](2 or silver coiii?, but niake pajments in 
those mefuls by weigbt, \\i\a table applies cqually fo inoiiey and to 
wei^bti« ot' all kiiid-s excej tiii^ tbat, in tnoiiey reckoniiiir«, notbinjg^ 
hig:ber tbari tbe leuni*- or tutl is eiuployed. Tlie oniy coiued moiiey the 
Chinese have is the le or casli. Ic i^ made ol' n very base ulloy of cop- 
per, is round, about the size of nti Eii^lish iarthii)«r, niid hiis a square 
ilde in the luiddle, by which a hundred or more ure usually Strunge toge* 
tber: on one side are Chinese character^ denotintr t)ie ri^ipi under which 
tbe cash was casl ; and on the i>tiit*r side, in tiio.sc of the present dy nasty, 
are either Chinese or Manfchou characters, di'sitrnariiifr the phice of 
coinagro« * Under preeedin<r dynasties, two, Hve, and ten cash piece;;« have 
been in use, as well as other couis of various dcscriptions ; but tbe sin^fle 
cash is the only coin now eurrent throu<rhout t\n» empire. It is cast 
also in Japan, Corea, and Cochin-China ; and is claudeslinely imfiorted 
from tbe last named pluce, to u large amount. 

XV.— BKZSCZSXiXiAKSOi: 

FOREIGN EUROPEAN MOXIES IX BUITISIJ VALUE. 

AUSTHIA, {nt par.) 

8, d. 

A Ducat , or 00 Datzen ^ 9 6 

iSpecie Dollar........ 30 do 4 I 

liix Dollar JK) Kreuzers 3 O 

Florin 00 do -2 OJ 



-♦ 



• Thesc teraw are also applled to dcslgnatc tlie parts of a dollar : haou is a tentli, aud siM 
a handredth purt. 

t In money. the wluc of the Caiularecn vartea from 10 to 13 or 14 coppcr ciwh, ^d ben 
the mace vartes from 100 to 140, aud the dollar fi-oui 720 to 1000 cash ; but in welght. whetber 
of sUver orof any other article, le or ca*h alw«>si coiitinues the same intujiral part of a Candareen. 

X ITii« is Uie general estimatc, made by the Government, and the ba/ar chance {urUo\\nn 
to small aoKwnt, 7 Mate. 2 Camlareen being tlie ftill wclght of a good uiul iinmiinlatcd Dollar ; 
but in consequencc of the system udopted by all Chhiese merolKHits and shopkccpers, stamping 
erery Dollar they pay out, the weiRlit very »peedily duniiiisU^, untU Uic Dollw la e^-eutuaUy 
brokcu into pieces, in whivb statt* it U> melted iuto syæe. 
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AUSTniA. 

S. (i. 

Gold Florin 15 BMzen 2 4 

Batzen 4 Kieuzers IG 

Groshen 14 • Tenning-s 1-43 

Kreuzer 4 do '41 

KOR VAT. 



1 specie Dollar .... 


•••• •••• 


S. d. 
. • • . 4 iy 


1 Marc (i Dollar).. 

i Skilling (»0 Dollar) 


•••• «••• 


5-0 


• ••• •«•• 


.... l|f. 


1 Paper Sp. Dollar 


DSNMARK. 


3 lllid 



1 Hisrsbnnk Dollar .... 



2 2J 



200 R. D.=300 mares banco of Ilamburgli, independent 



of the agio on banco. 



FBA^CE. 











s. 


a. 


A Louis 


.... 
• • . . 


. • • • 


• • « • 


16 
5 


.5 


6 Livre Piece 





5 Franc Piece .... 


<« « ■ . 


• . . • 


• . . • 


4 


2 


3 Livre Piece .... 


• • • . 


• • • . 


.... 


2 





60 Sou8 Piece .... 


• * . . 


. . • • 


• • • • 


1 


3 


Franc .. 20 Sons.... 


• • • . 


.... 





10 


Demi Franc 19 


do. 




• . • . . 





5 


15 Sous Piece .... 


• . • • 


.... 


• • • • 





7^ 


6 Sons Piece .... 


• • • • 


• . • • 


• . • • 





3 


Double Sous 


1 * . . 


• • • • 


. . • '. 





1 


6 Li ard Piece .... 


. • « • 


• • • • 


• • • • 





Of 


Sous .... 


• • • • 


• • ♦ • 


• • • • 





Ok 


2 Liards . . • • 


• . . * 


. • • • 


. • • t 





oj 


A Liard .... 


• • . • 


. • • . 


• . • • 





Ok 




FLAKDERS. 








Pound Flem. Or 240 


Grotes 




9 




Ducat 


I7h 


Scalins 




7 


91 


II orm 


40 


Groteg 




1 


6 


Scalin 


6 


Petards 







5 


Petrad 


2 


Grotes 







1* 


Grote 


8 


Pennings 







o! 


Urrlve 


4 


Do... 










A Penning. . 


• . 


• • 
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HÅMBURGH. 


i. d 


Duciit .... 


....or 6J Marc 


9 4| 


iiix Dollar. . . . 


.... 3 Do. 


4 6i 


Marc ' . . . . 


.... 16 (Schillings . . 


1 6 


Schillings .... 


.... 12 Penning .. 

HOLrAND. 


U 


Ducat 


....or 105 Stivers 


9 2 


G uilder 


60 Do 


5 3 


Rix Dollar 


50 Do. ,,,. 


4 4i 


Florin 


20 Do 


1 9 


Scalin 


6 Do 


6i 


Stiver 


2 Grotes .. . 


1 


Grete 


. . . . « 8 Pennings .... 

PSUSSIA. 

m 


Oi 


Frederick D'or, 


or 5 Rix Dollars . 


17 6 


Ducat ... 


8 Florins 


9 4 


]{ix Dollar 


,,. 90 Groschens .. 


3 6 


Florin 


30 Do. 


1 2 


Groschen 


3 Scbelons 

aXJSSIA AXD MUSCOYY. 


01 


Xervonix, 


. or 2 Rubles ...» 


9 


Kublø 


100 Cupees ...» 


4 6 


Poltin 


50 Dø. .... 


2 3 


Polposin 


25 Do. .... 


1 lå 


G rievene 


10 Do. ••.. 


5| 


Atlin 


3 Do. .... 


H 


Cupee 


POLAND. 


0*0* 


Frederick D'or, 


.... or 5 Rix Dollar .... 


17 6 


Ducat .... 


.... 8 Florins " .... 


9 4 


Itix Dollar. • . . 


.... 90 Groschens .... 


3 6 


Florin . . « 


.... 30 Do »•.. • ••*. 


1 2 


Groschen . . . • 


.... 3 Schelona .. .. 


0^ 


Scheloa 


8WSDBN. 





Ducat ..»«.. 


....or 2 Rix Dolhirs .. 


9 4 


Rix Dollar 


.... 3 Carolines 


4 8 


8ilver Dollar... 


• •.. 4 Copper Dollar 


1 llj 


Caroline 


6 Copper Marcs 


1 ^ 


Ccpper Dollar 


.... 5 Do 


71 


Silver Marc ... 


. • . . o X^0*> « % • a . 


4 


Copper Marc. 


.... 4 Stivers 


IJ 


A Stiver .... 


•#•••• ••«••• #•# 


04 



^ 
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• • 



Pistole or 

Genouine ........ 

llea^zo of Ex 
Croisade 
Testoon 
Lire 

Chevalet 
Holidi 
Diu«ri . . « 



Cfapquin 
Ducator Ex.. 
DucAt CurreQt 
Testoon 
Lire • • 
Julio •• 
Grosso 
Solidi .. 
A PieoU 

Pistole 

Ducat 

Pias ter of Ex 

Lire . • 

Paoli.. 

Gratia 

Qiiatrina 

Denari 

Joanez 

lilæda 

Milre 

New Crttsade 

Crasade ofEx 

Testoon 

Vintin 

ARee 



or 



• • 



• • 



OBKOA. 

20 Lires 

6 Testoona 

155 Solidi 

3 Ures 
30 Solidi 
20 Do. 

4 Do. 
VZ Diuuri 

. . • • 

TBNICr. 

16| Lires 
24 Gross 
120 Solidis .. 
3 Juliosi . . 
20 Solidis .. 
18 Do. 
61 Do. 
12 PicoUs .. 
• • • . 

LEGHOBN. 

or 22 Lires . . 

7h Do. .. 

6 Do. . . 

10 Solidi .. 

28 Gratia . . 

9 Quatrina 

4 Denari •• 



• . 



• • 



POBTUGAL. 

or 64 Testoons 

48 Do. ... 

10 Do. ... 

34 Vin tins... 

4 Testoons 

5 Tintins • • 
20 Bese .. 



8, 

14 
6 
4 

& 
1 
O 
O 
O 
O 

o 

4 
3 
1 
O 

O 
O 
O 
O 

15 
5 
4 
O 
O 
O 
O 
O 

36 
27 
5 
2 
5 
O 
O 
O 

FREXCH WEIGHT8 AND MEASURES. 



• • 



. • 



• • 



Freneh. 
1 Millemétre 
1 Centiniétre 
1 Decimétre 
1 Metre 
1 Kilometre 
70 Yards 
210 Feet 
1 Inch 
1 Foot 
1 Yard 



9f 
1) 



d. 
4 

n 

I 

»i 
it 

o* 

O 

2 

4 

6 

O 
2i 
Ol 

o' 

2 

8J 

6 

O 

O 

O 

O 
0\ 

7 



•0393708 inches. 

•393708 „ 
3-93708 „ 

39-37079 „ or 32809 ft. 

„1093*64 yds. or 62138 miles. 
„ 64 metres. 

„ 64 metres. 

„ 25' i millemétrcs. 

„ -3048 riiétres. 
ji *9144 metres. 
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Tb^ unit of Ungth is the Métre, or 10 milliontal part.of the diat»nee 
from the Pole to the Equator, as ascertained by measurement of ar«;« oi 
the Meiidian. The Metrical »yatem was established in France by law 
in 1795. 

For Retail Tråde tht *^ Systéme usutr' was made le<^al in 1812, and 
enforced in 1816. By this: 

1 Toise =» 2 metres. 

1 pied ■= \ metres or 1*07 .fcct, 

1 Aune =: 12 Decimétre or 47} inches. 

The <' Ancient Frezich Pied'? was 1069 English feet, the Tme 6*395 
teet, the Aune 46*85 inches and the Lieu de Poste 2*42 English miles. 
The Line was ) of the pouce (inch) aud = '089 English inches. 

SOPERFICIAL MEASURE. 

1 Cen tiara =« 1*960 iq. Yards. 

1 'Are (sq. Decaraétre,) = 1076*44 sq. Feet. 

1 Hectare = 2471 Acres. 
36 Sq. Yards = 30 Sq. Metres. 
42 Acres »« 17 Hectares. 

SOLID MEASURE. 

1 Decistére ^ 3*517 Gubic Féet. 

1 Stere (Oubic Metre,)« 35-317 Cub. Ft. or 1*308 Cubic Yard 

MEASURBS OF CAPAGITY. 

The LUrevå the aait ofall measores ofcapiusitj. It is a Cubie 
Decimétre. 

{61*028 Cubic Inches. 
2^0968 Imp. Gallons. 
1-7608 „ Pints. 
2-1135 Old Wine Pints. 

i 3*5317 Cubic Feet. 
22*097 Imp. Gallons. 
2*7512 „ Bttshcls. 
2 84 Wiofihester Boshel. 



1 
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The Bpit$etm oftha " Syttéme iituer*ssl2| Litrte or U Imperial 
Qiuurtf. 

11 Imp. Quarte -« 3*2 Hectolitres. 
11 ,, Gallons ,, 50 Litrot. 
8*8 „ Piote ,. 5 



»t 



»» 



WEIGHTd. 

The unit of weii^ht it the Grofume; or t cubic centiméire or distilled 
water alits greatett density. 



Freneh. 

1 Milligrainme 
1 Centigramme 
1 Deaigramme 
1 Gramme 
1 Heotogramme 
1 Killogramme 
1 Quintal Métriqae 

46 Grammes. 

85 Grammes. 

34 Killogramme. 



» 



»> 



f 



Ikglish. 

'015434 Grains. 
•15434 
•15424 
15*434 „ 

3*527 oz. Aroir. 
2*20486 llis. 
220*486 Ibs. 
76 Grains 
3 oz. Avoir. 
75 Ibs. Avoir. 
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By the *' Systéme asual'* 1 Livre = ^ a Killogramme^ or 7717 Eng- 
lish Grains, or 100 Francs weight. 1 Oance (|V li^re) = 482*3 Eng- 
lish Grains. 

By the '^ Ancient ** weight, the Livre or Poids de maro = 7555 Eng- 
ligh Grains. The Quintal oflOO Liver8=l07.»*^lb8. Avoir. The 
Livre was divided into 16 ounces, or 128 Grains, or 9*216 French gross. 

i>6<;a prefized means 10 times; Dtctthe lOth part. Hecto prefixed 
means 100 times; C^n^i the lOOth part; JTi/o prefixed means 1,000 times; 
Mille the l.OOOth part, and Myria prefixed means 10,000 times. 



( 



THEBHOMETEBS. 



To reduce Reaamer to Fahrenheit, mnltiply { and add 32*. 
Do. Centigrade to Fahrenheit, multiply by f and add 32*. . 
Do. Fahrenheit to Reaumer, dedact 82' and then multiply by |. 
Do. Fahrenheit to Centigrade^ deduct 32* and then multiply by |. 
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TIBLK 


BHOWING THE BBLÅTIVE yALUB OF BBITI6H ANB FOBEIOll 




BOAD MEASUBES. 




. . 


S 




2-é 


• 
OQ 




^å 




• 


la 


< 




11 


^ 






t 




S'-S 




MEA8UBB. 


Um "^ 


^ 


MEABUBB. 


»4^^ 


OQ 






3 




Jg« 


H 




B^ 




6H 


•< 

te 




'81-939 


1 




i^S 


Arabia . . 


Mile 


Hungary , . 


Mile . . , . 


19*313 


Bmbant . . 


League 


28*966 


Ireland 


Mile . . 


78-571 


Cbiiia 


Li . . J 


78481 


Netherlands . 


Mile Metrical 


161*024 


Danfzic . . 


Mile .. '.. 


20-767 


Persia . . 


Paraftang 


28*918 


Denmark. . 


Mile . . . . 


21-348 


Poland . . . . 


Mile Long . . 


21-725 


England . . 


Mile .. .. 


100 


•• .. .... 


Mile Short ... 


28-966 




Mile Geogra- 




Portugal . . 


League 


26035 




phical 


86 943 


Prussia 


Mile . . . . 


21-367 


Flanders ... 


League 


25*641 


Rome . . . . 


Mile .. ... 


108108 


France . . 


Kilometre .. 


161.0*^4 


.. .. •••• 


Mile Metrical 


161-024 


• • • . • . 


League of 200 






Mile Geogra- 






toises 


41*285 


.• .. ••*. 


phical • • 


86-913 




League of25 




Russia . . 


VVerst . . . 


150*814 




to the degree 


36-214 


Scotland 


Mile . .. 


88*709 




Leag., Marine 


28*966 


Spain 


Leag.common 


23*73*3 


Germany.. 


Mile Geogra- 




.. *• •... 


Leag.Judicial 


37072 




phical 


21*726 


Sweden 


Mile . . . . 


15042 




Mile Short ... 


17*381 


Switzerland . 


Mile . . . . 


19-228 




Mile Long . . 


25-659 


Tuscany 


Mile . . 


97*345 


Uamburgf . 


Mile 


21*348 


Turkey 


Berrie . . • . 


96*385 


I{anoTer . . 


Mile .. .. 
Mile .. 


15-226 
21-726 








Holland .. 


• • •• •••• 


.. .. •••• 


• • • • 



Å Table showing the inerease qf compound interest^ at several rates per 

eent. A sum beeomes 



i per cent. 


Twice as 

much in 

about. 


4 times as 

much in 

about. 


8 times as 

much in 

about. 


16 times as 

much in 

about. 


32 times as 

much in 

about. 


S 2 1 


1 


• 
t 


• 

1 


• 

S 


01 

s 


Ph 


Q 


i 

fen 


• 


e 


• 

OD 


i 


• 

1 


512 


74 28 

326 23 

87yl 20 


14 


42 


222 


65 


296 


71 


5 


86 


79 


6 


11 


288| 


35 


250 


47 


211f 


59 


173i 


71 


135 


7 


10 


174t| 


30 


261i 


40 


348§ 


51 


70x1 


61 


1571 


8 


9 


4 


18 


4i 


27 


6i 


36 


9 


45 


li 


54 


191 


9 


8 


15+ 


10 


30) 


24 


45^ 


32 


604 


40 


754 


48 


901 


10 


7 


96x1 


14 


192 


21 


288 


29 


19 


36 


115 


43 


211 


11 


6 


230 


13 


36 


19 


3*26i 


26 


192 


33 


57i 39 


288 


12 


& 


401 


[13 


80 


18 


120 


24. 


160 


30j 


200 


[36 


240 
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THE ENGLISH STYLE. 

CoBskUrabk difficulty is ofteii felt by persons »DACOustome«! ^o AntU 
quajpaB Literature, in understanding the aUeration in the Style j and 
likernrige in exactly comprehending tke year intended to be expressed 
wh^ written, 

lC7f-172} 

The following short explnnation is therefore submitted witb the fao|)e 
of rendering the subject perfectly clear. 

FreTiuus to September, 1752, the Oivil or Legtil jear in this country 
C0Q)0)enced on theday of theAnbunciation, the25tfa of March, whil^it the 
fiistorioal year begau, as at present, on the day of the Circurncisiun, the 
Ist of January ; thusa confusion was ereated in describinof the yea;- be- 
tweeu the Ist of January, and the 2drh of March, for Civilian.^ called 
eitch day within that period, ode year earlier than Hlstorian;). For ex.« 
a)g^^i the former wrote 

January 7tby 1658, % 

tfnAtte latter 

January 7th, 1659, 

tfteugh both described the 25th • of the following March, and all the 
e^suing months, as in the year 1659. To prevent errors, thac part of 
eaoh year is usually written agreeably to both calculations, by phicing 
two é^ures at the end : the uppm* being the Civil or Legal, aud the lofver 
the Histoiical year ; tnus 

Henoe^ whenever the year is so written, the lower figure aiwnys indi- 
cflitea thjB year now uaed in our Calendar. 

-The alteration in the Calendar, which formed what is usually called 
the- Old and Newr ii^yle, took place on the 2nd of September, l-7d*2, on> 
wh4ch day the Old Style ceased, and the next day, instead of being 
called the 3rd, became the lith of September.* The cauae of tliia: 
change is well explaiued in the following extract from a popular work. 

*'The Calendar was further improved by Julius Cæsar, who finding 
that the.Stm per formed his course in 36'H days nearly, gave 365 daya 
to each three years, but to every fourthyear, 365 days, adding aday be- 
for the 6th of the Culends of February, which was then reokoned twiee ; 
and hence, from bis sextus, we have the term Bissextile, or Leap*year. 
But the Astronomers conoemed in reforming the Calendar nnder Pope 
Gregory XIII. observing, that in four yeaa*s the bissextile added 44 m. 
more than the real course <^ the Sun, and finding, that in 133 years 
this- would cauae a difference of a day, direeted that in the courae-ol 
every 400 years there should be three sextiles retrenched, the years ex* 
pressing' the centuries not being Leap years, uniess divisible by 4, 
thus 1600 and 2000 are bissextile, but 1700, 1800, and 1900, are not. 
This iraprovement was adopted in England in 1752 in pursuance of an 
aet of Parliament, in which it was ordered, that the day next following 

* In Scotland the year was ordered to commence on the Ist of Jaaaanr 
instead of the 25th of March, by Pro(^nuttion, datefl N^en^er 27tti, I$99. 
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thé 3nd uf Sestembcr should be acooiinted the 14tb, the omission øf th« 
intermediate uayit, causing* the difference between tbe Otd Stifte and tlio 

By the »arae Aet of Parlinmctit, the commencement of tbe Civil yeftf 
wa^ cbanged from tbe 2jtb of Marcb to the Ist of Jauuary. 



TABLE OF REGJ^AL YEARS. 
GEORGE THE FIRST. 



, r 1. Aug. 

^ 131. July 


1714, 
1715. 


6 


S K Aug. 
\3l. July 


1719, 
1720. 


10 


j 1. Aug. 1723/ 
Ul. July 1724. 


o 1- Aug^. 
"^ 31. July 


1716, 
1716. 


7 


1. Au^. 

31. July 


1720, 
1721. 


n 


1. Aug, 1724, 
31. July 1725. 


8 


1. Au«r. 
31. July 


1716, 
1717. 


8 


I. Aug. 
31. July 


1721, 
1722 


13 


1. Aug, 1725, 
31. July 1728. 


4 

• 


1. Au^. 
31. July 


1717, 
1718. 


9 


1. Au;r. 

31. July 


17'3'2, 
1723. 


13 


1. Aug. 1726, 
11. June 1727. 


5 


1. Auo*. 
31. Jttiy 


1718, 
1719. 




* 









GEORGE TUE SECOND. 



^ $ 11. June 
'. UO. June 


17^27, 
1728. 


- fil. June 
' 110. June 


1733, 
1734. 


.., (11. June 1739, 
^^ i 10. June 1740. 


or '11* Jane 
, 10.. June 


1728, 
1729. 


8 


11 June 
10. June 


1734, 
1735. 


14 


U. June 1740, 
10. June 1741. 


o< .11. June 
** 10. June 


1729, 
1730. 


9 


11. June 
lOk June 


1735, 
1736. 


15 

■ 


11. Jurie. 1741, 
10. June 17:42. 


Af 11. Jun<e 
., 10. June 


1730, 
1731. 


10 


11.. June. 
10. June 


1736, 
1737. 


16 


11. June 1742, 
10. June 1743. 


i;^ 11. Jutle 
^ .. 10. June 


1731, 
1732. 


U 


11. June 
10. June 


1737, 
1738. 


17 


11. June 1743. 
10. JuiK 1744, 


6' 


II. JaniB 
£0« j4ioe 


1732, 
1733. 


13 


11. June 

10. JUQ« 


1738, 
173y. 


18 


11. June 1744, 
10. Juoc 1745. 



A 



20 



21 



82 



23 



24 



{ 



11. Jttn» 1743, 

10. Junt 1746. 

11. Jane 1746, 

10. June 1747. 

11. Jane 1747, 

10. June 1748. 

11. June 1748, 
10. Jane 1740. 



•35 



26 



27 



28 



{ 



24 

n. June 17:il,'«rt 
10. JiMie 175*i. 



11. June 17:>2t 

10. Jttiie 1753. 

11. June l7iV3, 

10. June 1754. 

11. June 1754, 
10. June 1755. 



11. June 1749, .>Q I 11. June 1755, 
10. June 1750.'-^ 10. June 1756. 



11. June 1750, 
10. June 1751. 



31 



3-2 



^i 



34 



{ 



11. Jnntf 1766, 

10. June 1757. 

11. June 1757, 

10. June 1758. 

11. June 1758, 

10. Jane 1759. 

11. June 1759, 

10. June 1760. 

11. June 1760, 
25. Oct. 1760. 



GEORE THE THIRD. 



4 25. Oct. 1760, 

]24. Oct. 1761. 

25. Oct. 1761, 

24. Oct. 1762. 

85. Oct. 1762, 

24. Oct. 1763. 



6 



9 



10 



11 



,o 125. Oet. 177l,k„ J2o. Oct. 
^^ (24. Oct. 1772^ 124. Oct. 



13 



14 



26. Oct. 1763,,^ 
24. Oct. 1764.'^ 



25. Oct. 1764, 

24. Oct. 1765. 

25. Oct. 1765, 

24. Oct. 1766. 

25. Oct. 1766, 

24. Oct. 1767. 

25. Oct. 1767, 

24. Oct. 1768. 

25. Oct. 1768, 

24. Oct. 1760. 

25. Oct 1769, 

24. Oct 1770. 

25. Oct 1770, 
24. Oct 1771. 



16 



17 



18 



19 



20 



21 



22 



26. Oct. 1772, 

24. Oct. 1773. 

25. Oct. 1773, 

24. Oct. 1774. 

25. Oct. 1774, 
24. Oct 1775. 

26. Oct. 1775, 

24. Oct 1776. 

25. Oct 1776, 

24. Oct. 1777. 

25. Oct. 1777, 

24. Oct 1778. 

25. Oct 1778 
24. Oct 1779. 

26. Oct 1779, 

24. Oct 1780. 

25. Oct 1780, 

24. Oct 1781. 

25. Oct 1781, 
24. Oct 1782. 



24 



25 



26 



27 



28 



29 



30 



31 



82 



33 



26. Oct 

24. Oct. 

25. Oct. 

24. Oct 

25. Oct 

24. Oct. 

25. Oct. 
24. Oct. 

26. Oct. 

24. Oct. 

25. Oct. 
24. Oct 

26. Oct. 
24. Oct. 

26. Oct. 

24. Oct. 

25. Oct 

24. Oct 

25. Oct 
24. Oct 



1782, 
1783. 

1783, 
1784. 

1784, 
1786. 

1785, 
1786. 

1786, 
1787. 

1787, 
1788. 

1788, 
1789. 

1789, 
1790. 

1790. 
1791. 

1791, 
1792. 

1792, 
1793. 



25 



34 



35 



30 



37 



38 



39 



51 



62 



^25. Oct. 1793, 
)24. Oct. 1794 



25. Oct. 

24. Oct. 

25. (M. 
24. Oct. 



1'794. 
1795, 

179.5, 
1796. 



25. Oct. 1790. 
^4. O.ct 1797 



25. Oct. 

24. Oct. 

25. Oct. 
24. Oct. 



1797, 
1798. 

1798, 
1799. 



40 



41 



42 



43 



44 



45 



{ 



I 



25. Oct. 

24. Oct. 

25. Oct. 
24. Oct. 



1799, 

1800. 

180O, 
1801. 



25. Oct. 1801, 

24. Oct. 1802. 

25., Oct. 1802, 

24. Oct. 1803. 



46 



47 



48 



49 



i 



25. Oct. 

24. Oct. 

25. Oct. 

24. Oct. 

25. Oct. 
24. Oct. 



1806. 

1806, 
1807, 

1*>7, 
lé08. 



25. Oct. 1803,' 



24. Oct. 1804. 

25. Oct. 1804, 
24. Oct. 1805. 
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25. Oct. 1808, 

24. Oct^ 1^09. 

25. Oct. 18/»9, 

24. Oct. laio. 



25. Oct. 1810,^ 
5. Feb. 1811, 
24. Oot. 1811. 



25. Oct. 1811, 
24. Oot. 1812. 



'.^ r25. Oct. 1814, 
•^^124. Oct. 1815. 

-^ I 25. Oct 1815, 
>I ^^ 24. Oct. 1816. 



C) 



^« I 25. Oct. 1812, 
^ I 24. Oct. 1813. 

K. I 25. Oct. 1813, 
^ I 24. Oct. 1814. 



I o 



-a S 25. Oct. 1817^> 
'^^ i 24. Oct. 1818. 



o 

i in 



. 59 



57 



25. Oct. 1816, ^ g 
24. Oct. 1817. 






60 



25. Oct. 1818, 
24 Oct. 1819, 

25. Oct. 1819, 
294 Jan^ 1820. 



> 






GEORGE THE FOURTH. 



^ig^) began January 20, 1820. 
endedJune26, 1830. 



, i Jan. 29, 
^' 1 Jan. 28, 


1820, 
1821. 


- VJau. 29, 
^ •^ ?Juu. 28, 


1824, 
1825. 


Q r Jan. 29, 1828, 
^ XJnn. 28, 18:49. 


o [Jan. 29, 
^ Jan. 28, 


1821, 
1822. 


- Ja IT. 29, 
^ JaOi 28, 


1825, 
1826. 


10 


Jan. 29, 1829, 
Jan. 28, 1830. 


•1 Jan« 29, 
^ Jan. 28, 


1822, 

1823. 


7 


Jan. 29, 
Jan. 28, 


1826, 
1827. 


ri 


Jan. 29, l8io;' 
Jan. 26, 1830. 


,* 1 Jan. 2ty, 
* Jan. 28, 


1823, 
1824. 


a. 


Jan. 29, 
Jan.' 28, 


1827, 
182«: 


' 
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WILLIAM TIIB FOURTH. 

Btrign, began 26th Juno 1830. 

endied 20th June 1837. 



1 


c June 26, 
) June 25, 


1830, 
1831. 


4 < 


[ June 26, 
1 June 25, 


1 833, 
1834, 


(June 2tj, 


1835, 
ia36. 


2 


June 25, 
June 26, 


1831, 
1832. 


s 


June 26, 
June 2.>, 


• 1834. 
1835 


7 


June 26, 
June 25, 


1836, . 

1837. 


3 


Jane 25, 
June 26, 


1832, 
1833. 
















' % 


1 


VICTORIA 


• 










ReigQ bagan 20th June 1830. 






1 


r June 20, 
|Jttne 199 


1837, 
1838. 


9 . 


rJune 20, 
[june 19, 


1846/ '^ 


; June 20, 
! Juue 19, 


1853, Å 
1854. 


2 


June 20, 
Jane 19, 


1838, 
1839. 


10 


June 20, 
Juue 19, 


1846, 
1847. ^* 


June 20y . 
June 19, 


.1854, 
1855. 


3 


June 20, 
June 19| 


1839, 
1840 


11 


June 20, 
June 19, 


1847, 
lo4o« 


19 


June 20, 
June 19, 


1855, 
1856. 


4 


June 20, 
Juue 19, 


1840, 
1841. 


12 


June 20, 
Jane 19, 


1848, 
1849. 


20 


June 20, 
June 19, 


1856, 
1857. 


6 

• 


June 20, 
June 19, 


1841, 
1842. 


13 


June 20, 
June 19, 


1849, 
1850. 


21 


June 20, 
June 19, 


1857, 
1858. 


6 


Jane 20, 
June 19, 


1842, 
1843. 


14 


June 20, 
Juue 19, 


1850, 
1851. 


22 


June 20, 
Juue 19, 


1858, 
1859. 


7 


June 20, 
June 19, 


1843, 
1844. 


15 


June 20, 
June 19, 


1851, 
1852. 


23 


June 20, 
Juue 19, 


1859, 

1860. 

1 


S 


June 20, 
June 19, 


1844, 
1845. 


16 


June 20, 
June 19, 


1852, 
1853. 


24 

1 


June 20, 
June 19, 


1860, 
1861. 

* 






FEASTS. 




TvtM VlOIL OB 


Evn ol 


fa fei 


i8t, 18 tbe é 


ny bel 


bre it 


oecnrs. Tbus tbe 



Vigil of tlie feast of St. Jobn tbe Baptist is tbe 
23rd of June. Iftbe feast day falls upon a 
Monday, tbeo tbe Vigil or £ve is kepi upoo 
tbe Saturday preceding* 
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The Morrow of a feast, ts the day fotlowing* ; thus the feast of All Souh 

is November ^nd, and the Morrow of All Sonls 
is consequently the 3rd of November. 

The OcTAVfi ob Utas of each feast, is always the eightb day after H 

occurs ; for example, the feast of St. Hillary^ 
is the 13th of February^ hence the Octave of 
St. Hillary, is the 20th of that month. 

In the Octaves, means within the eight day s folio wing any particular 

feast. 



MOVEABLE FEASTS. 

r 

All the Moveable Feasts depend upon 

SuRovB TuBSDAY, which is the next Tuesday after the first cbange 
in the Moon, commonly cailed the New Moon, in the month 
of February. If the Moon ahould change upon a Tuesday, 
the next Tuesday foUowing is Shrove Tuesday. 



AovBNT SuNDAT, IS the uearest Sunday to the feast of St Andrew, 

November 30th, whether before or after. 
AscBNsioN Dat, or Holt Thørsdat, is the Thurs^^y in Rogation 

Week, i. e. the Week foUowing Rogntion Sunduy. 
AsH WsoNBSDAYi or the first day in Leut, is the day after Shrove 

Tuesday. 
Carlb, or C ARS Sund AT, or the fifth Sunday in Lent, is the fifth 

Sanday after Shrove Tuesday. 
CoRPus Christi, or Bodt ov Christ, is a festival kept on the Thnrs- 

day after Trinity Sunday ; and was instituted in the j^ 1264, 
Eastrr Dat. The Paschal 8abbath. The Eucharist, or LoRD*a 

Supper, is the seventh Sunday after Shrove Taesday, and is 

always the first Sanday afrer the first FuU Moon, wnich hap- 
pens on or next after the 2l8t ot March. 
Easter MovDAT. ) are*the Mouday and Tuesday foUowing £as- 
Eastbr l'uEsDAT. | ter day. * 

Ember DATe, are the Wedneadays, Fridays, and Satdrdays, after the 

first Sunday in Lent ; after the Feast of Penteoost ; after Holjf 

Roed Day, or the Feaat of the Exaltation of the Holy Cross, viz. 

]4th September; and after St. Lucia'a day, viz. 15th December. 
Ember Webxb, are thoøe weeka in which the Ember daya fall. 
The Eucharist. Vide Easter Day. 
GooD Fribay, is the Friday in Passion Week, and the next Friday be« 

fore Easter day. 
Holy Thursdat. Vide Ascension day. 
The Fast or Leht, is from Aah Wednesday, to the Feast of Easter, 

viz. forty days. 
LoRD*a Supper. Vide Easter day. 
Low SuvDÅT, ia the Sanday next after Easter dav. 
Maurdat THURaDAT, if the day before Good Friday. 
MzDLENT, or the fourth Sunday in Lent, is the fourth Sttoday af« 

ter Shrove Tuesday. 
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^^U^ SxT^DAT, or tlie Mix^h Suodaj i^ L^nt, ia Uie sixUi Sunday »{ter 

Sbrove Tucfldiiy. 
'Paschaii {^abbåth. ' Vide £a9ter day. 

.PA8j|io!r'WsfiK, 18 tbe Week next eu^uing: aft.er Palm Sundgy. 
PiiaxiKiosT or Wuit Sunday, is tbe fiftieth day and seventh' SSundMy 

af ter Baster day. 
^viirQUAOxsTXA So5DAY, is 80 naiDed from its he\ng aboat tbe fiftieth 

. . day before Easter. It ia aiao called Smbovm Sunday. 
Bbltck Sunoat, ia tbe tbird Sunday after Midflummer-day. 
BooATioN Sunday, ia tbe fiftb Sunday after Baster day. 
BooATiON Day8 are tbe Monday, Tueaday, and Wedne^iday followiti«^ 

Rog^ation Sunday. 
Shbovb Tubsday. Viie p. 76. 
Shbovb 8u5i>ay, ifl tbe Sunday next before Slirore Tueaduy. It ia 

abio called Quinqvobsima Sukdat. 
^WsrifAaBBiMA Sunday, ao called from ita being aboat tbe aeventieth 

4ay before Eaater, ia tbe tbird Saiidajr b^f^re Lent. 
^BXAGBSiXA SujtDAY, ia tbo second Saoday before Lent, or tbe next 

to Sbrove Sunday ao called as being about tbe aixtietb day 

before E.ister. 
QcAD&AOBsiMA Suhday, tbe first Sunday in Lent, or first Siimlay 

after Sbrove Tuesday. 
VftiNiTY SuNDAjr, or tlie Feast of tbe Holt TuinrrY, is tbe next 

Sunday. after Pentecost or Wbitsuiitide. 
Whtt SuNDAt. Vide Pentecost. 

Wnrr Mondat. ) are tbe Monday find Taesdaj following Wbii Sun- 
WhiT'Tubsdat. ) day. 
Whitsuntidb, is tbe tbree days above^mentioned. 



ALPHABETICAL 
CALBNDAR OF SAINTS' DAYS, 

AND 

, OTHER FESTIVAis. 



Abdbnam} Scni, St. 

Acheley, St, and Pancrace. Epipbanius Btabop 

AdfilbeYty Si* 

Adelgune, Translafion of St. Bamard and 

Adelme, St* ^^ • • • • 

Addibe^ St« • • • • '• 

Adrian, St. 7tb •• 

Adulpbus, St. and Botolpb . . 

Ad^nedt Sunday. Vide the MoveaUe Feasta. 

A^apite, Martyr. Helen 

Agatba, St. Virgin 

Agnes, St. 

Asrnea, St. 2nd • .. 

AIImui, Bu Martyr . . 

Alexander, St* 



• • 





July 30. 




May 22* 


> 


June '2$^ 




May 26, 




Mar. 31. 




May 25. 




Mar. 4« 




June 17; 




Atig. 18* 




Feb; 5.: 




Jan. 21; 




Jan. 28. 




June 22.- 




Feb. 26. 



' y 
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• • 



Al^xis, 8i. Kenelme and . . • ,4 

AH'wnld, Sr. 

All Sfliiit's Day, or All Hallows, or IIoIyiiia» 

All Soul's Duy . • .... 

Alphejre, St. Bishop . . 

Aniandus. Vedastua Dorothy St. 

Ainbrose, St., frnd St. Iwdore 

Am bruse, St. Bi«hop. Oe toves of St. Andréivr 

Aiiastttsius, St. Bishop 

Andrew, St. tlie* Apostle- 
Andrew St. Octftves of— St. Ambrose Bishop 

Anne, St. — Vejrilius, Bishop . . . . 

Ati^uius, St. Bishop 

Anicere, St. . . • . . 

Aimunciation of our Lady . . 

Anthonin, St Apimachy . . 

Anthony, St. 

Anthony and FHicttla 

Apolrn, St. .. 

A)>olin, St. Bishop 

Aquinas, St. Thomas. St. Perpetua . . 

Archade, St. the Martyr 

Arkenwald, St. .. .. •• 

Arnulphe, St. Bishop — RbsiJia 

Ascension-day. Vide the Moveable Feasts. 

Ash-Wednesday. Vide the Mo?eable Betfsts. 

Assamption of onr Lady 

Athnnasius, St. Bishop 

Audactus, St. and Felix •• 

Augustine, St. Bishop. St. Barnlird . . 

Au^rustinus .. ... ' ' 

Austin, St. of England ' •• 

Austin, St. Conversion of . . 

Anst rebert, St. Virgin 

fiohyks, St. Bishop. St. Timothy. . . 

Bafbary, St. Virgin. St. Osmona 

Bfwbatus, St. . •• 

B^iniahas,; St. Apostle .. ., 

Baraard, St. Translation of, and Adelgune " . . 

Bernard, $t. St. Ang^istine, Biahdp . . 

Barnurdine, St. Ethelbért . . 

B«rtholom«w, St. the Apoatle 

Buil»St. 

Basil, St, Bishop. St. Clére or St: Cletus, Bishop. 

Basilfl^.St. Bishop. Valerios 

Bap^ld^ St. Confessor 

B|i^ilde,.8t. 

B^etv St. Thomas å, Tfådaktion of 

C5e4e, St.: 

Bcibeadi^ir of St. John the Baptist 

BeoetyOr.Benedict, St, 



• • 



• • 



• • 



. . 


UX^ Yfi 


• . 


Sépt. n* 


. . 


Nor. % 


• . 


Nov. 2^ 


• . 


Aprii 10. 


. « 


Feb. ti 


. • 


Aj^ril 4^ 


. . 


Dec. rf. 


. * 


April sr. 


. . 


Nov, 30. 


. . 


D«c. t^ 


. » 


Jwly 7, 


. . 


Ffeb. /. 


. . 


April 37^. 


. . 


Mar. 2S. 


. . 


Mayi 10. 


. %■ 


Jan. 17^. 


. • 


Juiie 13.- 


. k 


I%b. 9t 


* . 


July 23; 


. . 


M.ar. 7^ 


. . 


Jan. 1'3. 


. . 


At)ril 30. 


. . 


July 18; 


• . 


Augr. 15. 


. *• 


May 2. 


* • 


Aog. 30. 


• • 


Augr. %\.\ 


• . 


Augr. 28.. 


... 


May 26.; 


. t 


May 5. 


. . 


Oct. 20.* 


. 


Jan. 24.^ 


• • 


Déc. 4.; 


... 


Ffeb. ISf/ 


• .. 


June 11; 


. . . 


May 16.* 


• • 


Attg. 21.; 


. • 


Aog; 24. 1 


• »• 


Mar. 22.^ 


* 


April 26.' 


. . 


Jnne 14.' 


. • 


Jnne 12.' 


• • 


Jan. 30.' 


• • 


July 7.. 


• . 


^ May 27. 


• 


Aog. 29. 


• • 


Miir. 3^^. ' 
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• • • • 

• • • • 

• • • •• 

• • • • 

• • • • 



• • • • • • 



• • ••• • • 

• • • • • • 

• • • • • • 
• • • • • • 

Botolph, 8t. 



Bennet, St. Translation of. Pius 

Sernardy St. Abbot 

Bertine, St. Zacliarias. Martini 

Bibiana 

Blase, St. 

Blessed Virgin. Vide Lady. 

Boisil, St. • • 

Bonaventura, Cardinal. St. Privat« • . 

Bonaventura. St. Revell 

Boniface, St. Bishop 

Boniface, St. 

Botiiface, St. Bishop 

Bosel, St. 

Botolph, St. .. .. •• 

Brandon, St. 

Branlia, St. 

Brethren, Six Martjred 

Briayel, St. . . • • • • 

Brice, St. or St. Britius 

Bridget, St. Ignatiua, Buihop and Martyr 

Calix, St. 

Candlemas Day. Ptirification of our Lady 

Caraunaø, Martyr. St. Germane 

Carle or Care Sunday. Vide the Moveable Feasts 

Catherine, St. Virgin 

Ceadwold, St. 

Cecilia, St. 

Cecilius, St. 

Cedda, St. 

Chad, St. . . 

Charles the Great, or Charlemoffne 

Childermas day, or Innocents* uay 

Chrisogonus, St. Murtyr 

Christi^Circumcision of. New Year's day 

Christ, Conception of, or Anuunciation of our Lady 

Christ, Transfiguration of, 

Christine, Virgiii St. 

Christmas Day 

Chrys, John, Bishop 

Ciriac and Socius, ét. 

Clare, St. Virgin 

Claru:?, St. and Vitalis 

Claudy, St. 

Clement, St. Pope and Martyr 

Clere, St. or St. Cletus, Bisnop 

Climachus, St. John 

Clitane, St. 

Columb, ^. and Yury 

Coramemorationv>f St. Paul . • 

Co»ic«i^ption of our Lady 

Cutiradft, St. 



• • . • ••• 



ly 

kble Fe * 

« • « • . * 

« • • • t .. 

» . . • . . 

... • « • . 

• • •• 

. . . . 



• • • . 
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• . . . • 

« • . . . . 
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July 


lU 


Aujf, 


.20. 


Sept. 


5. 


I>lfCM 


r ii. 


Feb. 


3. 


July 


5. 


July 


IJ. 


July 


14. 


Mar. 


JO. 


May 


14. 


June 


o. 


Sept, 


•J4. 


June 


17. 


May 


15. 


Mar. 


2«. 


July 


10. 


Aug. 


7. 


Nov. 


13. 


Feb. 


1. 


Oct. 


14. 


F^-b. 


2. 


May 


28. 


Nov. 


25. 


April 


20. 


Nov. 


22. 


June 


3. 


Jan. 


7. 


Mar. 


2. 


Jan. 


29. 


Dec. 


28. 


Nov. 


24. 


Jan. 


1. 


Mar. 


23, 


Aug. 


6. 


July 


24. 


Dec. 


26. 


Jan. 


27. 


Aug. 


8. 


Aug. 


12. 


Nov. 


4. 


Dec. 


24. 


Nov. 


23. 


April 


26. 


Mar. 


30. 


Aug. 


19. 


Oct 


23. 


Jane 90« 


Dec. 


8. 


Nov. 


26. 
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Gonverfiion of St. Puul . . . . . Jah. 25. 

Gordula, Sf. . . • • . . . . Oct. 22, 

CoroDtt, Quntuor . . • . Nov. 8. 
Corpus Chrititi. Viile ihe Muveable Feasis. 

CoBmin, St. and Damifin .. ./ Sept. 27. 

Grispin, St. flnd Giispiflnus. Salome ... .. ... Oct. 25«, 

Gi-osa Hoiy, Exaltatiou of ihe, or Uoly Hood Dny .. Sept. 14* 

Gro88 Uo].v, Invention of the. St. Brtsil, l>Uhop ... April 3. 

Grown of Thoms, Feast of . . « . . . . . Maj 4. 

Cuthburge, St. Virgin . . . . . . . . Aug. 31. 

Gatbbert) St. . . . . . . . . Mar. 20, 

Gutbbert, St. TransUition of, and St. Theodosta . . Sept. 4» 

Gjprian, St. and Jutititie .. •• .. .. Sept. 26. 

Gyril» St. . . . . . . . . May. 20. 

r 

Damassin, St. Znntippa .. .. .. ... Dec. li« 

Damian, St. Peter.. .. ... .. .... Feb. 23. 

David, St. .. .. .. .. ... Mar. 1. 

David, St. King'. Translation of St. James . . . . Dec. 30. 

Dedication of St. Michael . . . . . . « . Sept. 29. 

Desiderius, St. Martyr .. .. ... •• May 23. 

Dionice, St. or Dionisius, or Denice . • • • . . Oct. 9. 

Docunus . . . • • . • • . • • . Nov. ' 5. 

Dominic, St. ... .. •• ... .. Aug'. 4. 

Dorothy. Vedastus. Amandus ... .. .. Feb. 9. 

Dunstan, St. ... ... ... .•. .. May Ig. 

Endbnr^e, Virgin St. St. Tibba . . . . . . Dec. 14. 

Ealswithe, St. . . • . . . . . . . Nov. 27. 

Eanawide, St. . . . . . . . • . . Sept. 12. 

Easter-Dav. Vide the Moveable Feasts. 

Easter- Monday . Vidt the Moveable Feast^. 

Easter-Tuesday. Yiåe the Moveable Feasts. 

Eata, St. • • . . . . . . . . . . Oct. 26. 

Ebba, St. . . •• .. •• •. .. April 1. 

Edburge, St. .. .. •• .•• ... June 15. 

Edith and Eupbemia, St. . . • . • . . . Sept. 16. 

Edmund, Translation of St. ... .. .. .June 9. 

Edmund, St. Archbishop • . • • . . Nov. 16« 

Edmund, St. King and Martyr ... .:. .• Nov. 20« 

Edward, the Gonfessor, St. Kin«; of the West Saxons . . Mar. 18. 

Edward the Gonfessor, St. King of the West Saxone 

Translation of. Silverius • .. .. June 20. 

Edward, Tranalatipn of iSt. .. .. ... ... Oct. 13. 

Edwold, St. .-. .. .. .. .. Nov. 28. 

Bgidius, St. or St. Giles .. .. .. .. Sept. 1. 

Egisippus, St. .. .. .. •• .. April 7. 

Elflede and Ethelhildy St. .. .. .. Dpc. 17. 

Eligius, St. • . . . . • • • • . Drc. I .^ 

Elizabeth, St. .. •• ••• •• •• Nov. 19. 

Ember-Days. Vide the Moveable Feasts. ^ 

Elftber Weeks. Vide the Moveable Feasts. r 
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Rmereitce, S^ 
Enurcbus, St. 
£pimacbiu8 .. ... .. .. 

Eplphanj, or Twelfth-Daj 

Si^moiia^ Si. - . .. /.. •• 

"Erénpérty or Exupern, St. .. 

Brkin^wftM, TruRslation of St. 

Bthelburg^n, .^t. 

Bthe]bert. St. Bernardine 

E);UeIr«da, St. .... 

Bthelr^a, Tran»lation of St— Florentiu« 

^helftiv«, St. . • 

Bttcharijtt', or EaRfer-Day. Vide the Moveable Feaaifi. 

Bii^eMiua and Magnus, 6t. 

Eulalie, St.. 

E^uralia, St. Virgiir, or Galalia 

Bpsebius, Sr. 

Ejbstacius, St. 

Eiistatbius and Faustas 

Bverildia, St. 

IJwald«, Two 

Ibialtfliion of tbe Iloly Cross 

I^npera, St. or Erenpere 

Fabian, St. and Sebastian 

ft^itby ot. •••.. •••• •••• 

Faustine, St. and Jovito 

f cJIX. oT*. •. •••• .*.« ••*• 

J/jCfUXa Ol*. •«•. ...■ .*•• 

F&tiX, St: Walstan, Confeasor 

XftfDXf Ota .«•. •••• ••«• 

Felix, St. and Audactua 

Frreol, St. and Victor 

l'ti'iuinus, St. Martjr and Cleophas .... 

Fiavfan, St. •••• •••. '••.. 

Fl(CA*enc6, St. ..•• •••• •••• 

Ftfée, St 

Fi^ncis, St. Confeasor 

Frtdéswide, St. Virg^in .... .... 

Friddine, St 

Galalia, or Euralia, St. Virpn 

QaDui Wolff. St. Micbael io tlie Mount 

Qatian, St. Biabop -•.... — 

Geørge, St. Martjr, or George of Cappadocia 
Gérmane, St. St. Carauausi Martjr 

Gérmaney St. Bishop • 

Géf mraus, St ..« •••• ••. 

Gérvase and Protase, St 

Gilbert^ ot. .••• --.... •••• •.. 

Qiles, St. or St. E<j[idiu8 

Godric, St — 



• . » 



•Jan. 


23. 


SlHpt. 


7. 


D«c. 


l5. 


Jan. 


6. 


May 


11. 


Sept. 


. 28 


Nov, 


14. 


Oct. 


11. 


May 


20L 


Jane 


2.r 


Oct. 


17. 


• • iyec» 


19, 


.8. 

Sept. 


6. 


Feb. 


12, 


Déc^ 


10. 


Auir. 


14. 


Mar. 


29. 


Sépt. 


20. 


July, 


9. 


Oct. 


3.; 


Sept. 


14. 


Sept. 


28. 


.... Jaa. 


20. 


.... Oct. 


6.- 


.... Feb. 


15. 


.... Jan., 


14; 


, • . • Mnr. 


8'; 


May 


30. 


.... July 


29; 


i . . . Aug. 


3o: 


.... Sept. 


18, 


.... Sept: 


25. 


Feb:,' 


17. 


.... Oct. 


27. 


Mat. 


5. 


Oct;" 


*T 


.... Oct.. 


19: 


Mar. 


6, 


.... aJØC. 


la- 


«... Oot. 


16. 


.... Dec. 


\s. 


April $3. 


.... May 


S&: 


Oct. 


30.1 


.... July 


3.' 


.... Juae Id^ 


«... Feb. 


4. 


.... Sept 


1.: 


M»y 


ti^ 
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Good-Fi'iday. Vide ihe Moveable Feasts 

Gorg^m, St. Stipt. 9. 

Gregory, St. Pope J4ar. 1^. 

Gregory, St. Nazian Dishop. Translation of St. Nicolas May 9. 

GrinTibald ....* .... Joly B. 

Gadwal], St. •... .... .... .,,. .... June 6. 

Guidon and Maurily, St Sept. 18. 

Guthlake Aprii 1 1 . 

Hallowa Ali, or All Saint's Day JSov. I. 

Hierom, or Jeroine, St Sept. 30. 

Hiffimis, St. .... ...• ..»• .... .... Jan. 11 • 

xiilda, St. •••• .•••• ..•• •••• ••*.. jNov. ioi. 

Hilda, Translation of St w* .... Dec. 15. 

Hillary, St. Bishop Jan. 1^. 

HipoHte, St. Aug. 13. 

Holy Rood Day, or the E.xaltatiQn of tbe Holy Cross Sept. 14. 
Holy. Virgin. Vide Lady. 

Hugh, St. Bishop. .... .... Nov. 17. 

Hyacinth and Protus, St Sept. 11. 

Ignatins, Bishop and Martyr. St. Bridget Feb. 1. 

Ignatius Loyala, St. « July 81. 

Innocent's Day, or Feast of ibe Iloly Innocents .... Dec. ^. 

Invention of the Holy Cross May 3. 

Inyent. St. Stephen Au]^. 3. 

Isidore, St. April 4. 

Jfljmed, St. the less, and St. Philip, Apostles .... >. May U 

James, St. Apostle July 25. 

Jame^y St. Translation of. St. Davidi King Dec. 80. 

Januarms, ht. Murtyr Sept. 19* 

Jerome, or Hierom, • Sept. 30. 

John, Chrys. Bishop Jan. 27. 

Johi), Bt. the Hermit .' Mar. 27. 

John, Climachas, St. Mar. 30. 

John, Pert Latin, St. St. John Damascen May 6. 

John, St. of Beverley May 7. 

John, St. Baptist's Nativity June 24. 

John, St and St. Paul June 26. 

John, St. the Baptist, Oc^ves of July 1. 

John« St. the Baptist) Beheading of Aug. 19. 

John, St. the Evangelist Dec. 17. 

Joseph, St. Hujsband to Mary Mar. 19. 

Joseph of Arimnthea July 17. 

Jude, St. and St. Simon, the Apostles .... .... Oct. 18. 

Julitf, S t. Virgin . Urbanus May 1 1 . 

Jnlian, St. Miftyr Jan. 9. 

Julian, St. Virgin Feb. 16. 

J4ilian, Ignatius, St. Dec. 20. 

Justine, 5t. and Ruffine July 19. 

Justine tud Cyprian, St. Sept. 2B, 
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JoBiinus, St. Martyr. St. Zenoni 

Kntherine, St. Virgin • • 

Kenelme and Alexia, St. 

Lady, Annynciation of our. Lady Day 

Lady, Aasamption of our 

Lady, Conception of our 

Lady, Nnrivity of our 

Lady, Octaves of our 

Lady, Presentntion of our . . 

Lady, Purillcation of our 

Lady, Visitation of our 

Lambart, St. Stc^phpn and Socinns 

Lammas Day. St. Peter ad vincuhi ... 

Lanfranc, St. St. Anseline, Uinliop . . 

Latin, John Fort. St. St. John Damascen 

Laurence, St. Martyr 

Leander, St. 

Lebwin • . • . , . 

Lent. Vide the Moveable Feaats. 

Leo, St. Bishop 

Leode^ar, St. St. Thomas of Hereford 

Leonard, St. 

Leopoldos, St. and Machute . . 

Leufred, St. 

Lewis, St. King • 

Low Sunday. Vide the Moveuble Feastl. 

Lucia, St. Virgin .^ 

Lucian, St. Priest and Martyr 

Lucius, St. 

Luke, St. the Evangelist 

Machute and Leopold us, St. 

Magnus and Eugeuiuø, St. 

Magory, St. 

Marcel, St. 

Marcella, St. 

Marceline and Peter, St. 

Marceline, St. 

Marcus and Marceli, St. Sergus. Ositbe 

Margaret, St. Queen of Scota 

Margaret, St. Virgin 

Mark, St. the Evangelist 

Martin, St. Translation of. St. Odo . . 

Martin, St. Bishop . • 

Marti ni anu9, St. 

Martinus, St. 

Martyn and Mennas. Martinmas Day 

Martyred, Six Bretbern 

Martyrs, Eleven Virgins, Ursula 

Martyrs, Thirty 

Martyrs, Hundred at Licbfield • • 



« . 


. . 


April 13. 


• . 


• . 


Nov. 15. 


. . 


. 


July 17. 


. • 


... 


Mar. 25. 


« . 


. . 


Aug. 15, 


t . 


. . 


Dec. 8. 


. « 


. . 


Sept. 8. 


. . 


• • 


S<»pt. 15. 


. 


. • 


Nov. 21. 


. . 


. * 


Feb. 2. 


• . 


. 


July 2. 


. . 


. . 


Sept. 17. 


f • 


• • 


Aug, 1. 


. 


• . 


Aprii 21. 
May 6. 


. • 


... 


• • 


• . 


Aug. 10. 


• • 


• • 


Feb. 27. 


. . 


... 


Nov. 12. 


. • 


• . 


June 28. 


. . 


... 


Oct. 2. 


• • 


. . 


Nov. 6. 


* . 


• . 


Nov. 15. 


. . 


. •' 


June 12. 


. • 


* . 


Aug. 25. 


• • 


. . 


Dec. 13. 


. . 


. . 


Jan. a 


• 


• « 


Dec. 3, 


. • 


. . 


Oct. 18. 


. k 


. . 


Nov. 15. 


. . 


• • 


Sept. 6. 


. . 


. • 


Oct; 24. 


• . 


. . 


Jan. 16. 


• • 


. « 


Jan; 3i: 


. . 


• • 


June 2. 


. • 


. « 


June 18. 


. . 


• • 


Oct. 7. 


. . 


... 


June 10. 


• • 


. . 


Jttly 20. 


• • 


... 


AprU25. 


• • 


• • 


July 4. 


• • 


. . 


Nov. 10. 


• • 


• • 


Feb. 13. 


• • 


• • 


March 3. 


• • 


• • 


Nov. 11. 


• • 


• . 


July lo: 


• • 


f • 


Oct 21. 


• • 


. . 


Dec. 22. 


« • 


• • 


Jan. 2. 
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Martyrs, Forty of Sebaste 

Martyrs, Sixty Nine alii Ninety Seven 

Uivy, Vide Lady 

Mary Magdalen, St. 

Blatthew, St. the Apostle • . 

Mnrliia.s St. the Apostle • • 

Maud, 8t. . • . 

Maurice, St. 

Maurily and Guidon •• - .. 

MauruB, St. St. Paul Ist, Hermit .. 

Mawetf, St. 

Maxentia . . • • . . • • 

Mecluild . . . . ... 

Mellus, St. Bishop 

Michael, Apparation of St. the Archangel 

Michael, St. and All Angels. Michaelraas Day 

Michael, St. in the Mount. Gallus Wolfr. 

Midlent. Vide tie Moveable Feasts. 

Midsummer Day. Nativity of St. John the Baptist 

Mild red, St. 

Moses. St. Stephen, Martyr 



• . 



• • 



• • 



Kabor and Felix, St. 

Kame of Jesus 

Narcissu?, St. Bishop ... •• 

Nativity of St. John, the Baptist. Midsummer Day 

Nativity of our Lady 

Nativity of Jesus Christ. Christmas Day . . • • 

Nicephorus 

Nicetas, St. 

^iiculas, St. Bishop 

Nicolas, Translation of St. St. Gregory, Nazian, Bishop 

Nicoraede 

Octaves of St. Andrew. St. Ambrose, Bishop 

Octaves of the Assumption of our Lady. St. Timothy.. 

Octaves of St. John the Baptist 

Octaves of the Nativity of our Lady . . . . • • 

Octaves ofSt. Laurence 

Octaves of St. Peter 

Odo, St. 

Olyffe, St. Tiburtius 

Ortrude St. 

O Sapientia. St. Sezulf 

Osithe. Sergtts. St. Marcus and Marcell 

Osmond, St. St. Barbary, Yirgio 

Osmund, St. 

Oswald, St. 

Oswald, St. Archbishop 

Oswald, St. 

Oswind, St. 

FacioD; St. . . • * • . . . ... Mar. 9« 



• • . * . . 

. • ••• . . 



. . 



• . . . •• 



Mar. 


10. 


Feb. 


21. 


July 


22. 


Sept. 21. 


Feb. 


24. 


Mar. 


14. 


Sept. 


22. 


Sept 


13. 


Jan. 


15. 


Sept. 


2. 


April 


16. 


April 


10. 


April 


24. 


May. 


8. 


Sept. 


29. 


Oct. 


16. 


June 24. 


Feb. 


20. 


Aug. 


3. 


July 


12. 


Aug. 


7. 


Oct. 


29. 


June 24. 


Sept. 


8. 


Dec. 


25. 


Mar. 


13. 


. April 


2. 


Dec. 


6. 


May 


9. 


June 


1. 


Dec. 


7. 


Aug. 


22. 


July 


1. 


Sept. 


15. 


Aug. 


17. 


July 


6. 


July 


4. 


April 14. 


June 


27. 


Dec. 


16. 


Oct. 


7. 


Dec. 


4. 


July 


16. 


Feb. 


28. 


April 


13. 


Aug. 


5. 


April 


18. 



• • • • • • 

• • • • • • 

• • • • • • 

• • • • • • 

v* • • • ■ 

• • ••• • • 
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Pfdm SuBdajr. Vide the Moverable Feaais 

Fanaorecei 8t. and Acheley. Epiphanlua fiitbop 

Baaobal £abbaUi. Vide tbe Moveable Feaats. 

Saasion of 8even Virgina 

Baasioti We^k. Vide tbe Moveable Feaata. 

Baternoaf St. 

Patrick) Bt. and Gertrude 

Paul, St. 

Paul, St. Isty Hermit. St. Maurus 

Paul, Conversion of St. 

Paul, St. Bisbop 

Paul and John, St. 

PauUq, S^ Arcbbishop o7 York 

Pélagia, St. 

Peatecost. Vide tbe Moveable Feaati. 

Perpetua, St. St. Tbomaa Åqainaa 

Perpetuus, St. 

Peter, St. in Catbedrai at Antioch 

Peter, Si. Damian 

Peter, St. Mediolenaia •• 

Peter, St. and Marceline 

Feter, St. and St. Paul, Apoatlea 

Beter, St. Octavea of 

Peter, St. ad Tincula. Lammaa Day 

PeironiI,St. 

PlBtroaioa, St Confeasor 

Philip, St. 

PiUs. Translation of St. Bennet' 

Ploiigb MpndMT. St. Julian Martyr • . 

Pblicarpe, St. Bbbop 

Pbrt Latin, St. Joki. St. Damaaeen .« 

Praxedis, St. Virgin, and Arbogaat • • 

l^aentation of our Lady 

Priaca, St. • . « .. 

Arivate, St. Bonaventura, Cardinal . . 

Protase« 6t. and Gervase • . 

^hrotua, St. and Hyacinth 

PuriScation of our Lady. Candlemaa Day 

I^lcbctria, St. 

Quatuor Corona 

Quintio, 8t. 

Selict Sttfiday. ^ Vide the MoveaUe f'eaat«. 

Hemigiusi, St. Bisbop 

Bevell, St. Bonaventura • • • • 

Sicbard, St. of Cbicbester • . 

Kiebard, Translation of St. . • 

£tobert, 8t. 

K<ibcrt, St. • • 

Ilocb, St. • • • . 

Rogution Sunday. Vide tbe Moveable Feasts. 



• • 



• • 



• t 



<• • 



• . 



•^ 



May 


12. 


Apiil 


9. 


Apri 


i 15. 


Mar. 


17. 


Jan. 


10. 


, Jan. 


15. 


Jan. 


25. 


Feb. 


8. 


June 


'26. 


Oct. 


10. 


Oct. 


8. 


Mar. 


7. 


April 


8. 


Feb. 


32. 


Feb. 


23. 


April 29. 


June 


2. 


June 


29. 


Jiily 


6. 


Aug. 


1. 


Way 


31. 


June 


4. 


Aujr. 


23. 


Ju^y 


11. 


Jan. 


9. 


Jun. 


26. 


May 


6. 


July 


21. 


^ov. 


21. 


Jan. 


18. 


July 


13. 


June 


19. 


Sept. 
Feb. 


11. 


8. 


Sept. 


10. 


Kov. 


8- 


Oct. 


31- 


Ocl. 


1. 


July 


14. 


April 


3» 


June 


16. 


"May 


24. 


June 


7. 


Aug. 


16. 



• • 
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IlomanuB, St. 
Roman, St. Martyr 
Ruifin«, St. und Ju8iine 
Baffns, St. Mart jr 

Saba, St. Sabine, or Abbot . . 

Saints' Daj All . « 

Salome. St. Crispin and Crispiana . . 

Sampson, St. Bishop • . 

Saturn, St. 

Scholastien, St. St. William, Confessor 

Sebastian, and Fabian, St. 

Seni and Abdon, St. ... 

Serapia, St. 

Sergus. St. Marcaa and Marcell. Osilhe 

Servaiius, St. 

Severine, St. Martyr 

Severinus 

Sewal, St. ArchbisUop of York 

Sexulf, St. 

iSbrove Sunday. Vide the Moveåble Feasts. 

Shrove Tuesday. Vide the Moveåble Feasts. 

Siiverius. Translation of St. Edward the Confessor 

Silvester, St. Bishop 

Simeon Stylites, St... .. ' .. 

Simeon, St. . . • • . • 

Simon, St. and St. Jude, the Apostles. . 

Sixtus, St. 3 . . • • 

Sixtus, St. Bishop . • 

Sophronius, St. 

Soter, St. 

Souls* Day AU 

Stephen, St. the Protbo-Martyr 

Stephen, St. Martyr. Moses 

Stephen and Soctnus. St. LambArt • • 

Swithin, Translation of St. .. . •• 

TarasioB, St. • . • • • . 

JC CItt, D*. •• ■« .. .. 

Theodoric, St. .. .. 

Theodore. St. Martyr 
Thomas St. Aquinas. St. Perpétua . . 
Thomas, St. of Heceford 
Thomas, St. of Canterbury .. 
Thoms, Crown of, Feast x>f the 
Timothy, 8t. St. Babylas, Bishop . . 
Timothy, St. 

X itUS, at. *•• .. .. .. 

Transfiguration of Christ 

Translation of St. Barnard and Adclgune 

Translation of St. Bennet 

Triwalation ol St. Cuthbcrt aod St. Theodosia . . 



• • • • » 

. • •• • • 



• • 



Feb. 


29. 


Auff. 
July 


9, 


19. 


Aug. 


27. 


Dec. 


51 


Nov. 


i: 


Oct. 


25. 


July 


28. 


Nov. 


29. 


Feb. 


10. 


Jan. 


90. 


July 90. 


Sept. 


3. 


Oct. 


7. 


May 


13. 


Aug. 


26. 


Feb. 


11. 


May 


la. 


Dec. 


IS. 


June 20« 


Dec. 


31. 


Jan. 


5. 


Feb. 


18. 


Oct. 


2g. 


Mar. 


28. 


April 

Mar« 


e. 


11. 


April 


22. 


Nov. 


2. 


Dec. 


26. 


Aug. 


2. 


Sept. 


17. 


Jiily 


15. 


Feb. 


25. 


Oct* 


15. 


Jan. 


3. 


Nov. 


9. 


Mar. 


7. 


Oct. 


2. 


Dec. 


29. 


May 


4. 


Jan. 


24. 


Aug. 


22. 


Jan. 


4. 


Aug. 


6. 


May 


16. 


July 


11. 


Sept. 


4. 
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Trnnslation of SL Edmund . . 
Translation or St. £ilward, the Conferaor 
Tramlation of 8t. Edward ... 
Tranalation of St. Erkinwidd. . 
Tranalation of Sr. Etheld 
Translation of St. Hilda 
Translation of St. James 
Translation, St. Nicolas 
Translation of St. Richard 
Translation of St. Swithin 
Translation of St. Thomas å Decket 
Twelfth Daj, or Epiphany 
Tjburtius, St. Martyr 



• • • .* 

• • • . 






• • • . •*. 

. *• 



• ft 



• • • » 



Valentine, St. 

Vedastus. Amnndus. Dorothy 

Victor, St. and Fereol 

Victoria, St. Virgin. . 

Victorian, St. 

Vigilius, St. fiishop. St. Anne 

Vincent, St. 

Vincent, St. 

Visitation of oiir Lady 

Vitalis, St. Martyr . . 

Ursula. Eleven Martyrs Yirgins 

Wbitsunlide. Vide the Moveable Feasts. 
Wilfrid, St. .. ., 

Wilfrid, St. junr. Archbisbon 
Wjllebrod, St. Archbiithop. Florentius 
'William, St. of PCorwich 
'William, St. Con fessor 
'Winifred, St. Virgin 
Wolstan, St. 
Wulfhide, St. 

Zacharias, St. Bertine. Martini 

Zachary, St. 

Zenooiy St. St. Jastinus, Martyr 






.. •• .. ... 

. . a • 

• • • . 

••• .. •• •• 

• • • • • . . 
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• • ... 
... • • 



June 


0. 


June 


20. 


Oct. 


13. 


Nov. 


14. 


Oct. 


17. 


Dec. 


15. 


Dec. 


30. 


May 


9. 


Jiine 


1«. 


Julv 
Jufy 


15. 


7. 


Jan. 


6. 


Au*,^ 


11. 


Feb. 


14. 


Feb. 


6. 


Sept. 


18. 


Dec. 


23. 


Mar. 


23. 


July 


26. 


Jan. 


22. 


April 


.5. 


July 


2. 


April 28. 


Oct. 


21. 


Oct. 


12. 


Oct. 


5. 


Nov. 


7. 


Mur. 


24. 


June 


8. 


Nov. 


3. 


Jan. 


19. 


Dec. 


9. 


Sept. 


5. 


Mar. 


15. 


April 


13. 



COMPARISON OF CHRISTIAN AND CHINESE YEARS. 

The Chinese cycle of 60 years began 2,637 years before Chrtst and 
is still in use the year A. D. 1861, being the 4,498th year in the era, 
and the cycle being the 75th since it was establisbed. The Chinese 
however in ordinarv cases date events according to the year of the 
reigning Emperor. The following table will shew the corrcsponding years 
of the Christian era, tbe Chinese cycle of 60 years, the year of the 
reigning Emperor and the Chinese New Years day from the year 1790, 
which will be sufficient for all purposes in tbe Straits, tommencing aa 



\ 
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it (læs iinmedintely after the formation of tlrø Settlement at Plnaftg, 



• 

es 


4 & 




u 6 a 
3 -g bo 


S É-^' 


• • 


ås-s' 


9* 




ass 




6å^ 


4> >% *S 


Si^ 


1790 


47 54| 


;15thF«b. 


1814 11 18 


2l8t Feb. 


1838.35 18 


26th Jan. 


I7t)l 


48 55-*- 


' 4thFeb. 


1815 12 19 


lOthFeb. 


1839 36 19 


Uth Feb. 


l;92 


49 56 


24tli Jan/ 


1816 13 20 


30th Jan." 


1840 37 20 


3d Feb.* 


171)3 


50 57 


UthFeb. 


1817 14 21 


17th Feb. 


1841 38 21 


20th Feb. 


1794 


51 58 


3lHt JaiK* 


1818 15 2-^ 


6tli Feb. 


1842 39 22 


lOth Feb. 


1795 


52 59 


2Ut Jan. 


1819 16 23 


27 th Jan.s 


1843 40 23 


30thJan.* 


1796 


53 60 


9th Feb. 


1820 17 24 


.13tl)Feb. 


1844 41 24 


18th Feb. 


1797 


54 1 


28th J«n.« 


1821 18 1^ 2d Feb. 


1845 42 25 


7th Feb. 


1798 


55 25 


!l6thFeb. 


1822 19 2 23d Jan.* 


1846 43 20 


27th Jan.« 


1799 


56 3 


5tli Feb. 


1823 20 3 


lOthFeb. 


1847 44 27 


14th Feb. 


1800 


57 4 


25rli Jan.^ 


1824 21 4 


31st Jan.« 


1848 45 28 


5th Feb. 


1801 


58 5 


13th Feb. 


1825 22 5 


17th Feb. 


1849 46 29 


24th Jan.* 


1802 


59 6 


3d Feb. 


1826 23 6 


7lhFeb. 


1850 47 30 


12th Feb. 


1803 


60 7 


23(1 Jan.» 


1827 24 7 


27th Jan.« 


ISs^l 48 1 


lat Feb.« 


1804^ 


: 1 8 


Uth Feb. 


1828 25 8 


15thFeb. 


1852 49 2^20thFeb. 

1853 50 3| 8thFeb. 


1805^ 2 9 


31.<»fc Jan.« 


1829 26 9 


4th Feb. 


1806: 


: 3 10 


lOrh Feb. 


1830 27 10 


24th Jan.'' 


1854 51 4£ 


329th Jan.** 


ISO:^ 4 11 


8th Feb. 


183128 11 


Uth Feb. 


1855 52 5sl7thFeb, 


1808 


5 12 


29tli Jjin.« 


1832 29 12 


Ist Fi-b.«* 


1856 53 6 g 6thFeb. 


1809 


6 13 


16(h Feb. 


1833 30 13 


20th Feb. 


1857 54 7^ 

1 858 55 8å 


•26thJan.* 


1«I0 


7 14 


Otli Feb.' 


1834 31 14 


8th Feb. 


15th Feb. 


IHII 


8 15 


27th Jan. 


1835 32 15 


29th Jan.« 


1859 56 9j 

1860 57 10» 


1 4th Feb. 


1812 


9 16 


15th Feb. 


1836 33 16 


17rhFeb. 


^25thJnn.' 


1813 


10 17 


3d Feb.^ 


1837 34 17 


5th Feb. 


1861 58 11 


13tli Feb. 



Nnte to Table. The small %ures after the months, ahew the number of 
the nionth, which is interculated, in order to niake the lunar year cor* 
respontl with the solar year. In the year so fixed there are two months 
or inoons of the same name. Thus in 1860 there were two moons each 
narøed the 3rd raoon. 

To find tbe number of Days from one Montb to the 

same day in anotber« 



Between 


Jan, Feb. 


Mar. 


Apr., 


May June July . 


Auff. 


Sep. 


Oct. 


Nov. 


Dee. 


Jan narv,. . 


365 


334 306 275 


245 


214 184 


153 


122 92 


61 


31 


February, . 


31 


365 


337, 306 


276 


245 215 


184 


153 123 


92 


62, 


March, .. . 


59 


28* 365 334 


304 


273, 243 


212 


181 151 


120 


90 


April, .... 


90 


59, 31 1 365 


335 


304 274 


243 


212 182 


151 


121 


May, 


120 


89| 61 


30 


365 


334, 304 


273 


242 212 


181 


151 


June, 


151 


120, 92 


61 


31 


365, 335 


304 


273 243 


212 


182 


July, 


181 


150| 122 91 


61 


30 365 


334 


303 273 


242 


212 


Aui^ust, . . . 


212 


181 


153 


122 


92 


61 


31 


365 


334 304 


273 


243 


September, 


243 


212 


184 


153 


123 


92 


62 


31 


365 335 


304 


274 


October, .. 


273 


242 


214 


183 


153 


122 


92 


61 


30 365 


334 


304 


November, 


304 


273 


245 


214 


184 


153 


12.? 


92 


61 


31 


365 


335 


December, 


334 


303 


276 


244 


214 


183 


153 


122 


91 


61 


30* 365| 
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In VBing Table 2, benr in mind tbat tbe mnnth from is iti the top m^, 
and ihe monlh io in Uie left hnnd colamn. It must be observed, tbat iii 
Le«p Year, if tbe end of tbe xnonth of February be included in tbe time, 
one day must be added. If it be desired to find the d amber of davs from 
a given day in one montb to a differeut day in anotber, tbe difference 
between the dates must be added to, or snbtracted from (as tbe ciise may 
be), tbe amount. For exainple : — Tu find the uumber of days between 
ihe 5th of Jan. and l'2th of Nov.; to 304 (the number in the table be- 
tiVeen thoae two dates) udd 7 dayB, or the time between the 5th and 
12th, and it gives 311, and 312 if in leap year. 



To find tbe humber of Days f^om Jan. Ist 

to Dec. 3l8t. 



Daye. 


Jan, 


Feh 


Mar. 


April May 


Jimc 


July 


Auq. 


Sep, 


Oct. 


Nov. 


Dec. 


i 


1 


32 


60 


91 


121 


162, 


182, 213 


244 274 


""305 


335 


2 


2 


33 


61 


92 


122 


153 


183 214 


2451 275 


306 


;W6 


3 


3 


34 


62 


93 


123 


154 


184 


215 


246 


276 


307 


337 


4 


4 


35 


63 


94 


124 


155 


185 210 


247 


277 


308 


338 


5 


5 


36 


64 


95 


125 


156 


186 217 


248 


278 


309 


339 


6 


6 


37 


65 


96 


129 


167 


187 


21 N 


249 


279 


310 


340 


7 


7 


38 


66 


97 


127 


158 


188 


219 


250 


280 


311 


.Wl 


8 


8 


39 


07 


98 


128 


159 


189 


220 


251 


281 


312 


342 


9 


9 


40 


68 


99 


129 


16o; 


190 221] 


252 


282 


313 


343 


10 


10 


41 


69 


100 


130 


1611 


191 


2221 


254 


283 


314 


344 


11 


11 


42 


70 


101 


131 


162 


192 


223 


254 


284 


315 


345 


12 


12 


43 


71 


102 


132 


163 


193 


224 


255 


285 


316 


346 


13 


13 


44 


72 


103 


133 


164 


194 


225 


256 


289 317 


347 


14 


14 


45 


73 


104 


134 


165 


195 


22« 


257 


287 318 


348 


15 


15 


46 


74 


105 


135 


166' 


196 


227 


258 


288 319 


349 


16 


16 


47 


75 


106 


136 


167 


197 


228 


259 


289 32<» 


350 


17 


17 


48 


76 


107 


137 


168 


198 


229 


260 


290 321 


351 


18 


18 


49 


77 


108 


138 


169 


199 


230 


261 


291 322 


352 


10 


19 


50 


78 


109 


139 


170 


200 


231 


262 


292 323 


353 


20 


20 


51 


79 


110 


140 


171 


201 


232 


263 


283 


324 


354 


21 


21 


52 


80 


111 


141 


172 


202 


233 


264 


294 


325 


355 


;22 


22 


53 


81 


112 


142 


173 


203 


234 


265 


295 


326 


356 


5J3 


23 


54 


82 


113 


143 


174 


204 


235 


266 


296 327 


357 


24 


24 


65 


83 


114^ 


144 


175 


205 


236 


267 


297 328 


858 


25 


25 


56 


84 


115* 


145 


176 


206 


237 


268 


298 


329 


359 


26 


26 


57 


85 


116 


146 


177 


207 


238 


269 


299 


^30 


860 


27 


27 


58 


86 


117 


147 


178 


208 


239 


270 


3001 331 


361 


28 


28 


59 


87 


118 


148 


179 


209 


240 


271 


301 332 


362 


29 


29 




88 


119 


149 


180 


210 


241 


272 


302 333 


363 


30 


30 




89 


120 


150 


181 


2U 


242 


273 


303! 334 


364 


31 


31 




90 




15l| 


212 


243 


'304' 


365 
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In Leap Years om åmj must he added after tlie ^th of Pébrmry, 

THE USES OF THE FOREGOLXG TABLE. 

I. To find the number ofdays from tlie ej)d of the ymt to fliiy dkiy 
in any month of the year followin^. — Hule. Ofi[>osite the given day in 
Ihe msir}rin, look under the given muiitb, which will show the nuuiber 
of days requii*ed. 

II. To find the numbor of days from nny particular day to the end of 
the year ; »uppose 27th July. From 865 (the day« in a year) take the 
number answering- to 27th July, vizy 208 ; the remainder is 157 days. 

III. To find the number of davs from any day in one menth to ftnj 
day in another month ; suppo8e from 5th April to 28ih November.; — 
Rule, Take the difference Wfween the numbera corresfiondiiig to those 
daya : e. g. between Nov. 28th, the d22d day of the year, and April 6^, 
the 95th,' are 237 days. 

IV. To find the number of days between any day in one year to nny 
day in the year followin<c; suppose from 21 st Au»-u>t, 1842, to 27th May, 
1843. From 365 days in a yenr, take the number of 21 st Anufust, 233 
days, which leaves 132 days in 1842 ; add the number up lo 27th May, 
147 days, together make the total 279 days required. 



For convertlng' Clilnese money welpht itito 

Sngrltsli troy welgrbt. 



TaeU. 


Oz, dwts, grs. dee> 


Taeh. 


Oz, dtvts, grs, dcc. 


Can^ 
dar. 


Dwts. grs, dec* 


100 


120 16 


9 


10 17 10.56 


9 


2 4.1856 


60 


60 8 


8 


9 13 6 72 


8 


1 22.3872 


25 


30 4 


7 


8 9 2.88 • 


7 


1 16.5888 


24 


28 19 20.16 


6 


7 4 23.04 


n 


1 10.7904 


83 


27 15 16.32 


6 


6 19.20 


6 


1 4.9920 


22 


26 11 12.48 


4 


4 16 15.36 


4 


23.1936 


dl 


26 7 8.64 


8 


3 12 11.52 


3 


17.3962 


20 


24 3 4.80 


2 


2 8 7.68 


2 


11.6968 


10 


22 19 0.96 


1 


14 3.84 


1 


6.7984 


18 


21 14 21.12 


Mace9 


1 1 17.856 


C€uh\i 


6.21866 


17 


20 10 17.28 


8 


19 7.872 


8 


4.68872 


16 


19 6 13.44 


7 


16 21.888 


7 


4.06888 


15 


18 2 9.60 


6 


14 11.904 


6 


3^47904 


14 


16 18 6.76 


5 


12 1.920 


6 


2.89920 


13 


15 14 1.92 


4 


9 15.936 


4 


2.31936 


12 


14 9 22.08 


3 


7 5.952 


3 


1.73968 


11 


13 6 18.24 


2 


4 19.968 


2 


1^6968 


10 


12 1 14.40 


* 1 


2 9.984 


1 


0.57984 ^ 



or 10 Candareens« 
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Vommlai for wdumln^ OilnøM« BnirU^li Mi4 

Xndlaa wøli^lits. 

OiM poand Iroy i« equal to taels GyV/« ti^Hy. 

One poand avuirdupoia m 4*qual to tbrt*« foortb:! of a cattj, or Vi ti*. 

One httndnMl weight is fK|ual to 84 cattiea. 

IVinety caities aeda at Macao is equal to une piool balanca« 

One ton ia eqaal to 16 pivuld 80 catriea. 

One ton is equal to 27.222 Indtan mauiid«, or nearly 27| uauiida. 

One Indlån maund in 82| \\», iiT<nrdupois exactly. 

One maund or 10<) Ibs. troj ia equal to 993.446 taela. 

One tola b equal to 3.221 taeb. 

One Bengal factory maund ia equal to 56 caf tiefl« 

One Bengal bazar maund is equal to 61.6 catties. 

To eonvert taeU inta ponnds troijf 4— Divide by ton^ and to tbe quo- 
liont add iwo tbirds of one per cent. 

. Tø camfert pteuU into pouåids uvoirdupoi$, — Add a tbird to tbe num- 
berofcatUee. 

Tø cømvert poundå mvoirdupois itUo eatties and ptenls. — SubtracI n 
quarter, for cattie« ; and divide tbe rcmainder by 100^ for piculs. 

Tø eøwert hundred weigkU inio piculs* — Multiply by 84, and 
diTide by 100. 

Tø eoniøert Bengtdfaeiory maunds into pieuls. — Multiply by 56, and 
di? ide by 100. 

Tø cømneri pieuU iiUo JUmdred weights. — Multiply by 100, and divide 
by 84 ; Or, if minute exactness ia not required, add one fiftb, and from 
the .result deduct 8 per mil. 

To eomvcrt pieuU into Baufal faetory møMnds. — Multiply by 100, anj 
divide by 56 ; Or, if minute accuracy ia not required, add tbree^quarters, 
and two per cent. upon tlie result. 

To eonvert Bengal btaar moMnda inio /n<»tZ#.— Multiply by 616, and 
dinde by lUOO. 

To oonvert pieuli inio Bengal hazar maunds, — Multiply by 1000 and 
divide by 616 ; Or^ if minute accuracy is not required, add 62^ per cent« 

To eonvert Indian weiohts into avoirdvpoiÉ weight. Multiply tbe 
weigbt in aeers by 72, and divide by 35 : tbe result will be tbe weigbt 
in pottnda avoir. Or, multiply tbe weigbt in maunds by 96, and 
divide by 49; tbe result will be tne weigbt in pounda avoir. 

Tø eonvert awtirdufois weight into Indian weights, Multiply tbe 
weigbt in pounds avoir. by 35, and divide by 72 ; ^<t result will be tbe 
weigbt in seers. Or 2, multiply tbe weigbt in cwts. by 49| and divide 
bj 96 ; tbe result will be tbe weight in maunds. 
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Cammerehl nfeigkts of India^ and øf other trading plaees im Asia^ 
eomfmred with ihe British Indiun Unit ofweight, and with the Åvoir* 
dupoiB system, of England. 



Place. 



Denbmioation of Weights. 



Value in Englith 
aToirdapoiB weight. 



tb, oz» dr. 

BairMfth« Mal wa. 8eer^ of 80 Bhopal rupees, l 14 13 

if(aimi2, of 40 9eera, * 77 i 12 

Bangalore, in A«eA« seer^ of 24 rapees, O 10 O 

Myiwre. Do. maund, of 40 seers, 25 o O 

Candjff oi 20 mmnds^ 500 O O 

/^ntf^a^ffr^forgrain, airupees, .. 2 I lOf 

C^øiufy, of 20 colagas, or 160 seers, 336 12 44 
Mercal, of 9, 10 18, &c. to 96 seers, 

Banjarmassin, in Tale^ of 16 maee, gr§, 6144 

BomH> I, Pieul and caity, (see Chiiia,) . . , . ^ 

Bautaw^ Java. Tale, for gold, musk, &c grs. 105^ 

^a*«r==3piculs,ofl00cauie8, 836 O O 

£9yfln, of rice=200 gantams, .... 8681 O O 

Batavia, Java« 3farA;, of 9 reals...... ^^, grs. 422 

^4aar*"3picul8,ofl00catties,!!!! 406 14 O 

Cojfon, of rice«3,300 Ibs. Dutch ..3581 O O 

:7tmdait^, 5 piculs, 678 2 O 

Kanne, Hquid measure, 91 cub. in. 

Bauleah, fiehgal. Seer, of 80 sa. wt. or tolas 

Seer, of 60 sa. wt. for liqoids, &c.. . 

Benares« Tola^ of 215 grains troy 

^eer, of 105 sa. wt., .' '2 16' O 

Seer, of 103 sa. wt., 2 9 2 

&er, of 96sa. wt., 2 6 7 

Bombay, Tank, of 24 rutte«i, (for pearls,) . 72 graina. 

Ma^ney weight. Tola, (formerly 179 grs.) 180 grs. 

Cmnmereial f f^l V ViS" "*' ^^ ^°^ 2 ^^ ^» 

mmahi «< Æfl«»a, of 40 seers, 28 O O 

"'^'^- tC'a«<«y,of20maunds, 560 O O 

I 'Smt, of 2 tipprees, O 11 8.2 

OraJm meawre. < Parah, of 16 paily or adholy, 44 12 12.8 

( C'aiM^jy, of 8 parahs, 358 6 4 

Parah, salt measare, 6 gallons, .... 1607.6 c. i. 

Seer, for liqaids, 60 Bom. rs., 1 1 øx 

Busbire, Poraia. Mun^ Tabrezy,sr730 miscais, 7 10 15 

Canton. See China 

Cape Town. Olj Datcb^lOO English weight. . . 

China. Tale, (see p. 14»579.84 grs.,) O 1 51 

^«<<y, of 16 tale, 1 5 5J 

l^teN/, of 100 catties 138 5 54 

Colombo, Ceylon. C^siufy, or Bahar, 500 O O 

Garee^ (82 cwt. 2 qrs. 16| Ibs.) 9256 8 O 
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Coå| MalalMur. 

LvekaeW) Onde. 
litdM 



Manilla, tfhil. Is. 
Mauriiius. 



Itocha, Artb. 



PijgUi Birtua. 



Penilu 



Fondichøi'k'y, 
Car.€, 

Bangbon« 



Singapore, Malay. 
Suezj Red Sea. 



Mercéil^ årf m^asdretarlO seers, . . .. 2.88 ^ulKma 

Parah^ åo. 6.73 ditto. 

Quintalf o{ A arohtLS, 1*29 6 5 

Candtf, of 20 maunds, 495 O O 

Seer^ of 100 Lucknow rs '. . 2 7 6} 

Pagioda weight=^2.66 gra 

Maundj of 40 96era, or 8 vis 2d O O 

C^ami?/, of 20 iDds 500 O O 

Garce, for grain=12.8 mds 320 O O 

Puddf/f oil mea8ures-:8 olluks, or . * 9375 eiib. in. 

Pandiy for chunam=5 mercala...« 3750 cub. in. 

Mangelin^ tot pearl8»6 graina .... 

18 Mad. oho'wsssåd fiom. cbows . . 

Spanrah weiurfats and Chin. picul . . 

TOA, of Mgar=i^2000 French, &c. . . 2160 Ibs. 

Do. of grain and cuffee»1400 do. 1512 O O 

Do. of cloves==1000 do. . .' 1080 O O 

Do. of cotton=750 do 810 O O 

Maundf of 40 Viikias 3 5 O 

^a^r:=:£l5 frazila of maunds..... 450 O O 

Tenictn, m^asure of rice 168 O O 

Guddaf liquid measure=2 gallons 18 O O 

Tieal, lOO to the vis 237| [fraina 

6(An^^^, 150 vis., reckoned at 500 O O 

Jiasket, rice measure, 1 6 vis. 58 O O 

jlittn of Sfaifas^OOO miscals 12 10 14.4 

Jlf^mofTabTéSiidOOdo. 150dirhems 6 6 7.2 

Artaba, C6ttk tneasure, 2 busbels. 

Seer, of 24} Pon. rs.=r73l| fan. . . O 9 11} 

jl/atin^, of 8 vis 25 14 5| 

Gareet of gi*&tn,»100 mercals, C . 13) qoartera. 

Ft5,of 100 tikals, 3 55) 140 

Cåndy^ of 150 vis, reckoned, 550 o O 

I>H,ot basket, ofrice»=16 vis,.... 58 4 O 

Bunealy for gold 832 grs. 

Picul, of 100 catties, (see Cliina.) 

RottotOy of 144 drams, 1 4 O 

Quhitul^ Vfti-ies from llO to 150 rot. 



FOOT M£ASUfi.BS 



OF VARIOUS GOUNTUSS BBDUCBD TO BNQLISH FEST. 



Eng. FeeU 

Amsterdam, ,930 

Antwerp, ,940 

Aug^brg, ,972 

Barcelona, ,992 

Båle, ,944 

Berlin, ,992 

Berne, 



Venice, 1,137 

Verona, I,if7 

Vicenaia, l,f9B 

Vienna, ^ 1,036 

Ulm, ,826 

Urbino, 1,162 

,962lUtrecbt, ,T4l 
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Eng. Feet. 

Bologna, ' 1,044 

Bremen, ,955 

Breelan, 1,125 

Brncsels, ,90*2 

Cbiiia, mathem., 1,127 

Cbina, imperial, 1 ,051 

Consfantinople, 2, 1 9o 

Copenbag^en, 1 ,040 

Cracow, 1,160 

Dantzic, ,9*23 

Dre9(len, ,029 

Florence, ,994 

Frankfort., ,9:i3 

Hambur^h, ,933 

liOpborn, ,992 

Leipstc, 11,034 

Leyden, 1,0*^3 

Lie^e, ,944 

Lisbon, ,95-2 

Lyons, 1,119 

Madrid, fi\'} 

Marseilles, ,814 

Mentz ,988 

M08COW, ,9*28 

Manicb, ,947 

Naremberg, ,990 

Padua, ., 1,40« 

Palermo, ; . ,747 

Pari«, 1,066 

Rbinland, 1,0-23; 

Prajf ue, 

Rome, 

Stockholm, • 

Strasburgr, ^ ,956 

Trent, 1,201 

Turin, 1,676 

Tjrol, 1,0961 



Warsaw, 1,I«0 

Werel, ,771 

Zurich, ,979 

OTH£U MEASURES. 

BEDUCGD TO E50LISH rXET. 

Amsterdam ell, 2fi^ 

Bnglish fatbom, • 6, 

Frencb metre, 3,199 

French toiæ, 6,896 

Veniceell, 2,0Wr 

Viennaell, 2,567 

ANCIENT MEASURES. 

Arabian foot, 1,095 

Bnbylonian fout, l,144f 

Egyptifln foot, 1,421 

Greek foot, 1,007 

llebrew foot, 1,312 

Hebrew sacred cubit., 2,002 

llebrew grreat cubit, «... 12,012 

Koman foot, ,965 to, 970 

Eiryptiun St«ditiin, 7.30,8 

Uoman mile of Fiiny 4840,5 

Koman mile of Strå o, 4905, 

Pytbian or Delpbic stadium,. . . .576,877 
The men 11, or nautical, or Per* 

sian stadium 532,147 

Great Alexaiidriaii, or Egyp* 

tian fit-adium, 710,659 

JBWISH ITINERARY MEASURES. 

Etiff. Miles. Paces Feet. 



,987 Cubit, O O 1,824 

,966 Stadium, O 145 4,6 

1,073 SabbatbdHv'sjourney, O 729 3,0 

Easternmiie, I 403 1,0 

Paraaanjr 4 15* 3,0 

A day'a jouniev, 33 172 4,0 



Måkamedan Calendar. 

Theprimitive mode ofcoro pu ting: time in use amon^; the Arabe wra 
adopt«d by Mahom^t as an element of bis religious sy^^tem, and com« 
bined .with the new era, the ili«rht from Mecca to Medina, it bus becouie 
the common chronological standard of all the Mahomeduii nations. Thi« 
Calcfndar- is baeed on Lunar observationa and is somewbut Ta^j^ue and 
nnieartain in ita mecbanism. 
"'The civil day commeuces at tbe moment of sunsct, aud suurise dividet 
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Ibe daj into two periods of vnrinble dnnition according' to the latitnile of 
Ihe particqlar plnce : tbus in nortberii latitud«« a(,one season of tli« year 
|he daj would be vrry abort and the nijrbt lotig: wbil« in the otber aea« 
aon the oppoaite would reøulr, and when?v«*r situated they divide the day 
and nigfht aach into 12 equal parts or houn*. The Cbriiaian and Mabo« 
medaa civil day conaeouently coincide only in pan, tiie e|Nict of the 
latter precedinjf tbat or rhe former by hal f the variable duration of tbe 
Ifabomedan nijrht or 6 variable houre. Hence, aa tbe Christian civil day 
Gommencea at midnijcht, the fir^t 18 boara ccuicur with the laat 18 niean 
lioura of tbe correspondin«^ Mahomedan dav, wliile tbe \aH 6 houra of 
tbe aame Chrisfian day coincide with the timt O mean honra of the aoc- 
ceeding Mahomedan day : an explanation which accounts for their mode 
of reckonin^, the houra from 6 p. m. till midnight oii any day, for iu- 
atance a Malay will say an event Umk place at 8 oViuck on Malam Ahad 
Sunday night, which hy our reckoning correnpond.^ to 8 p. m. ou Sutur- 
day night. 
The Mahomedan week comprisea a period of 7 daya, which are naméd 
Yaum*al-ahad fimt day ' SSunday 

yi „ isnain or aenian 2nd „ Afonday 

„ „ 8flla8aa 3rd „ Tuesday 

„ „ aihau or rabu 4th „ Wednesday 

„ „ khaniia dth „ Th urs day 

„ . „ djumu or jumaat, meeting day, Friday 
„ H »ab or Subru, Sabbatb l)ays a 

d})y of rest Satnrdny 

The commencement of the Mahomedan month ia deternnn«*d by actual 
obaervation ; the epact of the first day of each month coinciding with tbe. 
epact of that civil day which immediately followa u|»on the fir.^t visible 
appearance of the new moon in the evening horizon, or tiie moon*s first 
Tisible phase h&lal, as seen from the plain ; but in order to provide 
againat tne confuHion which would arise from such a mode of reckoning^ 
it is firovided by tlie Sunnas or Traditions that, whenever a clouded stiite 
of the atmof(pher%prevents the new moon from being »een on tbe thir* 
tieth day before sunnet, the new moon is t-o be dated from that sunset. The 
Mahomedan moon or month tlierefore fluctuates between 29 and 30 days 
and in an order ot, succeMioii neither regular nor aubject to ooutroul. 
The number of months is 12, named, 

Rejab 

Shaban 

Ramazan 

Shawal 

Dulkbaida 

Dulhajee 

Å cycle of 12 month?, beginning with tbe Ist of Moburrum, ia termed a 
year Sonat. It ia of a purety lunal character and contains 354 or 855 
days, according to the moon's anomaly or the atate of the weather. It >. 
falls short pf our Solar year by 10, 11, or .12 days as the case maj be ; 
and, in the course of about 33 Solar yeara, performs tbe complete round 
of the seasons, so that their new year, or any fized festival, may be iii 
any of the 12 months, sometimes in mid-winter and aometimes in mid- . 
summer. 



Mohurrum 

Safar 

Babi-al-Åwal 

Rabi-al-Akhir 

JumadiaUAwal 

JumadialoAkir 
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The common erft, the Hejirah or flighl, is fixed by their astronomers 
on Thursday, at sun set, the I5th fniy 62d, or by our coinputation as 
above explained Wednesday at 6 p. in. the 14th July, old atyle. Their 
bistoTtcal writers however place it a day later, but all agree in making 
the day a-Thursday. 

In order to obviiite;tbe difficulties and confusion of the system the Arab 
astronomers liave given a cyclical form, deduced from theoretical astro* 
nniiiy, to the a:»sumed results of actual observation. This cycle, which 
Gomprises a period of 30 lunar years, is thus constitoted ;~a duration of 
30 or 29 days alternately is, in the first instancc, assigned to the 12 
moiitha of the year, which would accordingly contain 354 days, but the 
€orres))ondiiig mean a^tronomical period contains 354 days 8 hours 48 
minutes 36 øeconds. Neglecting the seconds, which would only acou- 
ijiuhtte to one day in 2,400 years, the difference of 8 hours 48 minutea 
anriounts, »t the conclusiou of 30 such periods, to 11 days, the two cycles 
comprisiiig respectively 10,620 and 10,631 days. In order to adjust this 
difference and to keep the cyclical in accordance with the natural calen* 
dnr, 11 days are intercalated, in the former, in the course of every 30 lun* 
ar yearo. This n done when ever the excess of the astronoraical cycle 
(»ver and ahove the last day intercalated, has accumuliited to 12 full 
hours{ thar. is. in the 2nd, 5th, 7tb, lOth, 13th, ICth, 18th, 2l6t, 24tb| 
26th and *^9th year of ench cycle. Such years are made leap years, by 
theaddition of u dn^' to the last month Dulhajee, which, in common years^ 
Lus only 29, but in these leup years has 30 dtiys. 

The Tuiks use a different cycle of 8 years instead of 30 years, and 
frcqnently a difference of a d&y occurs, but their great festivals are de* 
teriuined in the orthodox nianner, namely by actual observation of the 
iiioon. But, from the vartety of calendars used, it may happen that the] 
samo event may be ascribed to one, iwo or even three different days of the 
month, though corresponding exactly in the day of the week, hence the 
importance oi tho practice adhci^d to by all Mahomedan writers of 
namifig the day of tlie week as well as the day of the month. 

It is to be observed further that the Indian Mahomedan* Calendar does* 
not agree with that in use among the Arabs and other Western Maha* ^ 
meduns. There is always a day, or sometimes more, of difference. Thus, 
in 1845 the Arab New Year coiumenced on Thursday the 9th of Janu* 
ary, while by the Indian Calendar it commenced on Friday the lOth Ja- 
nuary. 

Mahomedan Division of the Days. 

The division of the day among Mahometans is chiefly subservient to 
the stated times of perforraing their devotions,. and is not (gfenerally rery 
accurate. They be^pn their acoount at sanset, reckoning. twelve hours 
from thence to sunnse, whether the night belong or short ; from sunrise 
to sanset they also reckon twelve hours, and cousequeqtly a night hour 
is loDger in the winter than an hoarof the day, and in summer the hours 
of the day are longer than those of the night. At the equinoxes aloaev 
all tbe hours are of equal length, and tfaen they coincide with Ihose 
adopted by os, in commeheement-and duration: differing^ of course, 6 
hours in enonieration, so that our six o'clock is their twelve, our seven 
is their one, &c. At other periods of the year, also, their six o'clo^ 
coincides with our twelre, but every other hoar differs more or less from 
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•UM. The time of sunriae, and, oexMequently, the length of the day, 
beioff known, the lengpth of eack hour wiH be etåsily found by divUioN, 
aad the period of any ffiven hour determiaetU Thii««, if the 8ttn rise at 
^o'dock, tbelebgtbof thedey wiU be ten hours (of 60 intiiutes each) 
end that of each hour 50 minutee. One o'clock« Mahometan rec- 
koniog, will be at 50 minutes efter 7, two o'elock 40 miuutes efter eigrht 
and tbree o*clock will then be half pest nine, aud so oii of the others. 
IVhen the sun rises at five o'clook, the three first hours of the day witl 
be completed severally at 10 minntee efter six, twenty minutes eftar se- 
Ten, and half past eight. lo every oase six o*clock arriver exactJy at 
aiidday. 

Mahomedan Festivals. 

Baring the Ramadan or fa^ting month every gopd Mahoinedan is ex- 
pected to abstain from all iood, drink, narcotic &c. from the break of 
éach dav till the stars are visible, at ni^ht ; not even a drop ofwur«r is 
to be taken nor a mouthful of betelnut. The apptarence of the new 
moon at the begining of the month o\ Shawal is conscquently lo<.)k«d for 
witb anxiety, and when it does appear high festival is held. The fes* 
tival day Hari Rayah will be due this year on the 13th April. 

Bukr-reed occurs 9 day s efter the new moon in Diiihnjee is seen, 
tbis is the commemoration of Abraham offeiing up Isaac, or as the 
Hahomedans say Ishmael, as a sacrifice. OfiFerings of camels, sneep, 
jfoats, kids or lambs are made on these occasion, and it is sup)K)sed 
tiiat the animals now sacrificed will be aliowed to assist the believer in 
bie difficult passage over the scvthe bridge into Paradise. 

Mohurrum, The niourning festival, held in remembrance ot Hussein 
ånd Hossein the first martyrs. Hassem was poisoned by an emissary 
of the usurping Caliph, and Hossein was cast from a precipice on tho 
plain of Kurbulla on the lOth of Mohurrum. Hussein and Hos* 
sjein were sons of Fatima, the Profihet'e dauf^hter by her cousin Ali. The 
two sectB Sheahs and Soonies take different sides in this matter : the 
former take Ali and his descendents as the true successora of the Pro- 
phet, and the latter acknowledge the Calipbs, Aboobaker, Omar and their 
successors as the lawful leaders. This division continues till the present 
day and ^ives rise to the qoarrels always found at this season. The fes* 
tival commences on the first day of the moon. Tazias or repre.«enta* 
tions of the tom b of Hossein, in every kind of material, according to tlie 
means of the parties, from gold and sil ver to bamboo and paper, are 
carried in procession through the streets ; mourning asM>mbli»8 are 
beld, morning and evening, at the Mosques, and descriptions oj the 
sufiérings of the martyrs are read by the priests : the procession of 
Dhul Dhul, Hossein's horse^ is also conductf^d with great cereraony, 
^e Tazias are conveyed to the burial grounds at the end of the feett«> 
Tal, and deposited there with funeral rites. The Taboots are represenla* 
tions of the tomb of Haseein (as the Tazias are of Hossein- s toinb)^ 
^^hese representations are not approvedby the Pereians or Arabions, and 
many Mahomedans regard them with streng disapprobation. Tbey are* 
carried in proccession through the streete from midnight till 3 tmn* 
on the 9th day of the moon, and from G a. m. till 3 p. m. on the lOth 
of the moon; when they are cast into tbe water^ after having been strip* 
ped of every arttele of value about then« 
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TIm »bove ire tbe |>riaoi|Nil Alaboinedao fotivalf. lu 
tbtn $n the thrM fbllowing : 
Ackkamr Cbabnr Sbomba, e9tb of Sifkr. 
IfddMi Owlcsb feMl, Ift tolltb Rubialakin 
KtfOf« Mcr»b Owteab, løt to 10 JuinadwlaUr. 



Hindu Diviiion of Time. 

Tbo Hindot of Soutbtni India dirido tbo daj (in Timil Nål) hito fouc 
watebes, and tbe niyrht into tbe same number ; the day being eonaidered 
to ezt«nd from tunriae to ffuni>et. The watcbca ara again divided into 
gknreeif (in Tamil JVa/i) wbich are 34 minutea eacb lu length. Aa ia 
tbe anmmer tbe daya are lonjirr tban tbe nigbtay eacb day-wateh will 
tben bo lonsrer tban an^ watcb of the nigbt| thoagh, from tbe noeeanty 
of cach watcb oompiiarog an exact number of ghoreea, tbere will ge« 
Derally bo the differenee of 1 ji^huree betwoen two watcbM of the aam« 
day. Tbere ia mncb Tariation in thia respect, and although^ in tbe k* 
titttde of IndiAy tbe difference ia not 8o great aa it woold in a eotmtry 
more towarda tbe nortb. it is atill ao ineonTonient tbat tbe Nativea ol 
India rarely nndentand tbeir own metbod of dividlng tbe day, ond ren* 
dily adopt tbe Engliab mode, wben tbey are in tbe oeighbourbood oC 
one of onr statiooa. 

In order to explain tbe mode of subdividing tbe watchea, we sball 
detaii Uie correapondenee of gbureea with our boura in Marcb and 
September, wben the dayeanunighfsareeqaal; and wbeni in eonac* 
qnenooy moro regularitr may be ez|>ec(ed tban at otber aeasons. It 
■liiat be rømembered tbat a gfauree containa 24 minutea, nnd thua W 

fboreea make up tbe 24 bonrs ; 30 gbureea, tberefore make up the tim« 
etwoen aanriae and aunset at tbia seaaon— if tbeae 80 gbureea wero 
equaUy divided between tbe foor watchea, giving 7 jcburreea and balf m 
ench wateb, their oorreapondenoe with our boara woold bo eaaily mad«. 
The Week of 7 daya, ia called vdrtm, each day or ^t^aai being caJM 
afkr tbe Sun, Mooni or one of tbe planeta : aa lolbwa. 

Ifayar kihunai, the day of the. .Sun or Sonday 
Tingal „ » ..Moon „ Monday 

fievTåi „ „ ..Mara „ Tueaday 

Budan „ „ ..Mercury „ Wedneaday 

Viyåhi „ „ ..Jupiter „ Tburaday 

Yelli „ yy «.yenttB „ Friday 

Sbåni „ ., ..Saturn „ Saturday 

The 11 onth ia called måsam. Them are 12 montha, of dO and dl dayn 
vrogttburly, but ao arranged tbat the begtnning of each Tamil yoar (iH 
day of the month Chittin) correaponda eiiker wilh tbe Uth, IStfa, or IStil 
of April. Their order ia aa follawa :--* 



1. Cbittiri beglna abont 12th of April 
2.Vaiå8i j, I2thofMay 

3.Anl n ISthofJune 

4.mdi „ 12tbofJuly 

5, Avtni ,1 12th of Aog. 

d.Porttéai „ 12thof Sep. 

The ytfur ia ctJltd var^ham. 



7. Urppoai bcgina abont 12th of (kt. 

8. KairUgai n IsMi of Mot. 
9.Måigmli „ 12thof|>ee. 

10.Tai „ 12thofJao. 

U.Måat n 12lhofFob. 

12. PMgttui „ 12th of Ibr 
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• Hindu Oféronohtgy, 

The natives of India usc a g^reat varietj of epochs, some of whicli are 
bat little understood, even by tbemsclve.s and alnuist »II ai*e defifctént 
in universality and untformity, so tliut (h6 same epocli nominnlly will^be 
foand to vary many days^ or even a year, iii diffe rent* provinces. t * 

The solar, or more properly, the stdereal year, is that wUicIi is most 
in use for public business, particulurly siuce the introduction of Europe- 
an power into India. This year is calcuhited by the Indian astronomers 
At 865 days, 7 hmirs, 12 minutes 30 seconds, or, accordin«; to others, 36 
•edHids. Tfaerefore in sixty Indian years tberc will be a day more 
aitn in aizty Gk^jforian years. The difference arises from not takiug in^* 
to considet ation the procession of the equinoxes, bein^ equai in reality 
to sometfaing more than 20 minutes, though by them cafcuUted at. 23 
minutes. 

The luni-solar compntation Is not at present so eommon as it formerly 
was^ althoagh still mueh used in some parts of India, and eommon every 
wdere in the rei^ulation of festivaU, and in damestic arrangemeiits* 
But the solar and luni-solar forms m.-iy be used ivith most of the Indian 
eras. thou^h some more partieularly eiflPect o>ie form and some the other. 

The luni-solar mode varies in different provinces, some besrintiinyr the 
moDth at full moon, others at new moon : We shnli describe that be- 
cinning by the full moon, which is used in Benural ; the other method 
will be easily understood when this is known. Each year bea^ins on the 
day of full moon preceding the be^rinning of the solar year of the same 
date. The months ure dtvided tnto halves, the iirst of wbicli is entitled 
hiBtdi, or dark, being from the full moon to the new, and the last sudi 
or' briifht, from new to full moon. These divisions are soAetimes of 
14'and «omerime!< of 15 days, and ate numbered generally from 1 to 15j 
tbough the lo^t day of the badi hsUf is called 15, and that of sudi is calU 
ed 30« \\y a complicated arrangement, a day is sometimes omitted, and 
again a day is intercalated, so that, instead of going on regularly lu 
ttttmerical t)rder, these days may be reckoned I, ), 2, 3, 4, 5, 6, 7, 8, 10. 
The suhject is enveloped in some obscurity, and it will be perhaps suffi^ 
cient to observe that the time of a lunation isdivided into 30 parts, called 
tithSy arid when two tiths occur in the same solar day, that day is omit- 
ted in the lunar reckoning, and restored, by intercalation at some other 
|)eriod. When two full moons occur in one solar month, the month also 
IS naméd tvvice, makiug a year of 13 months. In the ease, also, ofa 
•bort solar month, in which there would be no full moon, the month 
would'be altogether omitted. All these circnmstances render the luni- 
aokir eomputation a matter of much difficulty ; and to reduce it exactly 
Itf^oui^era would require a perfect knowledge of Hindoo aatronomy, 
Éut a* the solar reckoning is by far the most general, we shail oaly 
observe that the lunar month precedes the solar month by a lunation at 
moH) and conse^uently a ianar date may be uearly known from Ihe 
solar time, which is of easy calculation. 

VVe shall begin by the eras which are generally known, and foUoir 
iKith those of more limited use. * • 

The Calituq — This era is the most ancient of India, und dated from a 
p^od 3101 years bofore Ghrist. The year begins with the entrance of the 
suu into the Hindoo sign Aswin, which is now on the^ Uth. April, STi S« 
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In the ycftr 1600 tUe vear befistin on the 7th April, N. S. from whioh it 
kas now advauced 4 aays, and, from the prooefision of the equinoxes, la 
stiJl advancing at the rate of a day ia sixty years: the numbér producéi 
by subtracting 3102 from any g^ven year of the Caliyug will be the 
Christian year in which the grivén year begins. 

The era of Saliyahnå may be joined bere to that of the CaliynjTy b6» 
lufT idcutical with it aa to names of months, divisions ftnd commence* 
inent. It 19 3179 years more recent, and therefore began 77 years since 
our era. It is rau« b used in the soutbern and' western provincea of 
India, and pupera are frequently dat«d in both eras. The years of this 
era are caUed Saca. The number 77 must be added to find the eqaiva- 
lent yf-nr of the Christian era. Both these eras are most commonljr 
usfd with suliir time. This is the era almost exclusively "lised in the 
Straits Settlement by Uindoo emigrants from soutbern India and their 
d^2*ccn(iaiifs. 

The Hindus of South India have a Cycle of 60 years, the corresponding 
Oiri^tiaii years beitig shown in the Table below. The present Cycle began 
in 1807 and the iiext Cycle will begin again wtth the year Frabhava. 
(1867.) The year begins about the 12th of April. 



Prabhava .. 
Vibliuva .. 
Sukkila .. 
rraui^duta 
Prijotpati .. 
An*;ira8a • . 
Sriniuga ... 
Bhava 
Yuva 
Dhåtu 
Iswara 
Yehudliknia 
Pramiidi . • 
Yikkrama . . 
Vi^sha 

Chittrabknu 
Swab^iiu . . 
Tlurana 
Pkrtiva 
Viya 

Sarvajlt • . 
Sarvadhari 
Virbdhi .. 
Yikriti . . 
Kb^ra 
^Éndana . . 
Vijya 
Jya... 
Maumalha. . 



imber 






Name and number 


* Cycle. 




of the Tear of Cycle. 




A.D. 


A.D. 






1.. 


1747 and 1807 


Vik^ri . . 


33.. 


2 . 


1748 


1808 


Sarvari 


34.. 


3.. 


1749 


1809 


Plava 


35... 


4.. 


1750 


1810 


Subhacrittu 


36,. 


5.. 


1751 


1811 


S5l)haeri(tu 


37.. 


6.. 


1752 


1812 


Krbdhi . . 


38.. 


7.. 


1753 


1.813 


Visvkvas • • 


39.. 


8.. 


1754 


1814 


Parkbahva.. 


40.. 


9.. 


1755 


1815 


Plavahga .. 


41.. 


10.. 


1756 


1816 


Eilaka 


42.. 


11.. 


1757 


1817Sauniia 


43.. 


12.. 


1758 


18i8SlU]hkranit.. 


44.. 


13.. 


1759 


1819 


Viiodhicrit 


45.. 


14.. 


1760 


1820 


Paridbitvi .. 


46.. 


15.. 


J761 


1821 


Pramådicha. 


47,. 


16.. 


1762 


1822 


Aliianda • . 


48.. 


17.. 


1763 


1823 


Båtcbasa ... 


49.. 


18.. 


1764 


1824 


Nala 


50.. 


19.. 


1765 


1825 


Pingala 


51.. 


20.. 


1766 


1826 


Kålayukti. . . 


52.. 


21 . 


1767 


1827 


Si^dbarti .. 


53.. 


22.. 


1768 


1828 


Raudri 


54.. 


23.. 


1769 


1829 


Duumadi « • 


55.. 


24.. 


1770 


1830 


Dundumi .. 


56.. 


25.. 


1771 


1831 


Rudir6dgttii 


57.. 


26.. 


1772 


1832 


Ruttktchi .. 


58.. 


27.. 


1773 


1833 


Kr6uhana .. 


59.. 


28.. 


1774 


1834 


Atchya 


60.. 


29«. 


1773 


1835 


FrabhaTa .. 


1.. 



A.D. A. I>. 
1779 and 1839 



1780 
1781 
1782 
1783 
1784 
1785 

1786 
1787 
1788 
1789 
1790 
1791 
1792 
.1793 
1794 
1795 
1796 
1797 
1798 



1840 
184X 
1842 
1843 
1844 
1845 
1846 
1847 
1848 
1849 
J1850 
1851 
1852 
18^ 
185% 

1855 
J856 
1857 
1858 



1799 "1859 

1800 1860 

1801 3861 

1802 1862 

1803 1863 

1804 1864 

1805 1865 

1806 1866 

1807 1867 
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Odaflrokt .. ao«. 1776 ISMTiUMiva .. 2.. ia06 I96é 
IfilMBbi .. SI.. 1777 ltt78iikkik .. 8.. 1809 1899 
YilkmU ... 89... 1778 18381 

TtetmofVioiAifAiimAyWhicli bashsaaiMfinoMawrempBof Mal« 
w&t vmj abo bo plaeed bm, •• h omø Hm mnm nontbi m ihe two 
^of« «<»iitionedy but it is more generally med with lunar time ; this em 
b moéh employeid in the norlh et India, and itt jean are ealled Samvat. 
Il begran 67 jeara befare Cbrsat, and thai niimber mufl be deducted to 
Mn|r il lo oor era. 

In Onaeral Ibia era ia med, bal il buigiaa Ibere aboni Ibe automnal 
Ofvinof. 

The fbUowing aro Ihe namea of Ihe monlhs of the Hindmtani ^ear« 



Bjeakht April le Maj 

Jelh, Ilay k June 

Aaar, June k Jnly 

8a«an, Julj fr Aqgnsl 

Bhadon, Ang. k September 



Katiek, Oel. k November 

Aghan, Nor. k ØecAmber 

Pootf, Deo. k Jannary 

Magbt Jan. & Febmary 

Pagooo, Fob. k Maieh 

Cbyl. Mardi k April 

Thefo monlhs all begin oo Ibe days of Ibe eniranee of the san into 
a sign of Ihe Hiodn Zodiae, and Ibcy Tary from 80 to 89 dayt in lengtb, 
Ihongh making op 896 days in the total, in commoa years, and 360 in 
leap years. The interealation is made when and where il is required, 
nol aoeordioff lo any arbitrary rule, bal by eontinning the length of eadi 
ttionth, nnlilthe aun bas eompletely psssed eæh sign. lliis will bring 
hbotti 26 leap years in erery cenluiy. Il woald reqaire long and eom- 
|»Iiealed ealeolallonstoftndexactly theeoinmeneemenland dnration of 
eadi month, bal ve shall nol err more than a day or Iwo by oonsidering 
them to be of 80and 31 days altemalely. 

Ihe Bsngali year appears to baTo been onoe idenlieal with the Heji« 
raj bol Ihe solar oompntation baving been sobteqnently adopled, of wbteh 
t^ieyeara exceed tbæe of the Hejira bvll days, il bas losl nearlv 11 days 
ere^r ^oar, and ia now mbonl 9 years later, the year 1946 ol Ine Ueiira 
begtnmng in Jnly, 1829, and Ihe Bengali year 1296 bsginnmg ISth 
Awi of the same year. 

Tbe snmber 698 mast be added to btinr Ibis to Ihe Christian era. 
Tbe Bengali monlhs are simihir lo those of Ihe Hindostani, given be« 
Ibre, diftriiur only in dialeet. They ars aa ItaUOir, aoéording lo the or« 



Ihegrapby pf thelBnglish reridents there. 



April k May Karlikh, Od. k NoTombor 

Jttshtå, ' May k Jane Agmhayna, Not. k Bsoembor 

Assarhs, Jane k Jnly Pooab, Dee. k Jannaij 

Shrabana, Jnly J^Angoal Magb, Jan. 6: Fébroaty 
Bhadrsh, Aogosl k Sepl. Ohalgan, Feb. k Mareh 

Ashfrina, 8ept årOclober Chaiira. Mar. 3c April 
Tho firalef Bysakhaianowonlhel8lh Anrilf and in onr leap yeara 
on Ihe 12th Anni. There is, bowever, a diMtnee of ene dar in abeot 
60 Jrears, as ooserred before, in ipealdne of Ihe eraa of Caliyag, Aio. 
Il may be observed thai, notwithstanding Ifais Tarie^ of datea, the 
sbontha agree prelty nearly. Thos, Pooab in all the eras begins sene 
what before the winter solstice, and is foHowed by Uughfkc. 
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Tbe era of Parasornma ir used in MalajAln in the Routh of India. 
This era b«*g:an in th« y^nr 1176 B. C. and in divided into cjclea of 1000 
yeatny and at the end of 1000 jeartt, inat^ad 1001 the nextyear waa 
called 1. The firat cjcle ended 170 B. C, the aecond 825 A. D., and 
the tliird ahould have fiiiished in 18*^5, in which case tbe preaent year 
would have been 30. But whether from inattention or otherwise, the <*nd 
of the third cvcle waa not noticed, and they call lOC^o, the year which 
began on tue lotb Septomber, 18*29. The year 177 of the aecond cycle 
began August l/th, A. D. I, but the year, like tlie other yeara of India, 
advancing ono day in about 00 years, now begins as above stated. lu 
our leap yeara the Hth of iScptember will agree with ita commence- 
meut. 

A Cycle of 90 years, called Grahaparivrithi, is used in the aouthern 
provinces of India. Tlie year 1840 corre8)>oiids with the 04th year of 
the 2l8t cycle. The iiist cycle began 24 years before our era. 

To reduce it to the Christian year, multiply the elapaed cyclea by 
90 add the odd yeara, then deduct 24 frogi the 6um| and the reuudnder 
will be the year required. 

The day 8 of the week, as used by the Hindus of Beogal, are as folows : 



Brihuapoteebar, Thuraday, 
Shukrobar, Friduy, 

Sttuueubar, iSaturduy. 



Rubbeebafy Sunday, 

8oambar, Mondny, 

Mongolbar, Taeniay, 

Boodbar, Wednesday, 

The Fusly year, is pretty generally known in India, and is anpposed 
to be derived from the Hegim. One or two eran are used in India by. 
thia name, being chiefly uaed in revenue acconnt:*, its commencement 
alone is much attended to, the snbdivisions being neglected. 

The Fusly year, as used in Bengal, beguis with Aussin, in Septem- 
ber. The year is lunar, and the full moon precediiig the autumnal equi- 
nox ia the firat day. The date also differs frotu the common Fusly, 
being now 1269. This mode ofcoroputation was established in Upper 
India in A. C. 1556 and in South India A. C. lOtm. 

THE CHINESB ERA. 

^ Ijke all the nations of the north eaat of Asia, the Chinese reckon their 
time by cycles of 60 years, instead of numbering thcni as we do, they give 
a difierent name to every year in the cycle. As all those nations foUow 
the aame system, we shall detail it here more particulurly\ They have 
two aeriea of words, onc of ten, and the other uf twelve words ; a com- 
bination of tbe first words in botb orders is the name of the first year ; 
the next in each. series are taken for iha second year ; and so the tenth : 
in the eleventh year, the aeriea of ten being exhausted they begiu again 
fnth the first, combining it witb the eleventh of the aecond series : in 
the twelfth year, theseconi word of the first series iacombined with 
the twelfth of the aecond ; for the thirteenth year, the combiuation of 
the third word of the first list with the first of the second list is taken, 
thai list also being now exhausted. To make this clearer we ahall de* 
•ignate the series of ten by the Roman letters, thut of twelve by the 
italics, and the whole cjclc of 60 will »taud thus—- 
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la« 16 f dl 31 a i7 40 f A; 

2 h b 17 g e 32 b A 47 er / 

Sco 18 h/ 33 et 48hffi 

4 d il 1<) I .V 34 d A 49 i o. 
d e I! 20 k A 35 e / 50 k b 

6 f / 21 a i 36 f m 51 a c 

7 f^ fif 2-2 b ;k 37 r a 5*2 b rf 

5 h h 23 c ; 38 h » 53 c <? 
9 i é 24 d m 30 i <? 54 d / 

10 k A 25 e a 40 k d 55 e (/ 

Hal 20 f ^ il ti e 56 f ^ 

12 b w 27 j? c 42 b / 57 {? i 

13 c a 28 h li 43 c tjf 58 h /// 

14 d » 20 \ e 44 d Vi 59 i I 

15 e « 30 k / 45 e i 60 k w 

The series of 10 is designated in Cliina bj tbe name of teen kan, or 
eodesiastical signs. 

The Chinese months nre lunifr, of 29 d.ijs each. Their years have 
ordiQarily 12 months, but a thirteenth is added whenever thcre are two 
new moons wbile the san is one sig^n of tbe Zodiac. Tbis wtU occur 
seren times in nineteen years. 

The knowledge of the Chinese in astronomy has not been aaffi- 
cicnt to enable them to compute tluir time correctlj. In 1290 A. 
D., the Arab Jamaliidin composed a calendar for them, which remained 
ih use until the time of the Jesuit dchooi, who was the director of their 
calendar until 1664. It then remained for five years in the bands of 
tiie natires, who so deransfed it, that when it was again submitted to 
the direction of the Ciiri^tians, it was found neccssary to expunge a 
iponth to brin;v the commencement of the year to the proper senson. 
It has since that been almost comstantly under the care af Christians. 

The iirst cyclef according to the Romish Missionaries, bep^an Fe« 
bruar^ 2,397 B. C.* We are now therefore in the 72nd cycle, the llih 
of which beg^an on the lOth Jvly 1860. To find out the Chinese timci 
mnitiply the elapsed cycle by 60, and add the odd years ; then, if the 
time bebefore Christ subtract the sum from 2398 ; but if after Ghrist, 
subtract 2397 from it ; the remainder will be the vear required. 

The Chinese frequently date from the year of the reigntng Sovereign, 
ånd in that case there is no way of haring the correspoodtng dates but 
hj a list of Emperors. We subjoin a list of those who have reigoed 
for the last two centuries. 

TARTAR DYNASTY. 

He-tsung began to reign, A. D . . . • 1616 

Ghwang-lee. . • • . • • • • . . • • 1627 

Shun-che. • • • • • • • . • . • . 16^ 

Kaoghe 1662 

* Dr. Morrison carries it baokto the 61st year of Hwang-te 2596 B. O* 
making the present year to fall in the 74th cycle; but, according to tiié ee<- 
lebrated histor ian Choofoo-tsze, Hwong-te reigned about 2700 B. C, making 
75 and a half cycles from that period, which is, probably, more correot than 
either of the aboye statements. 
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Yungcliing, ., ,. •. .. •• *• 17*23 

Keen-lung" •• .. 1736 

Kee-king. lM7 

Taou^kwang. .. .. 1821 

Illen Fung or Hum Hong. 1851 

THE JAPANBSE ERA. 

TIic Japanese have a eycl« of 60 years, Hke that of the Chinese, formed 
by combination of words of tvro serie«. The series of ten is formed of 
the names of the elements of which the Japanesereckon five, doubled bjr 
the addition of the inasculine and feminine endings, je and to. . 

1 Kino-je ) j The series of 12 is made up of the 

2 Kino-to ) ^^^* signs of the Zodiac, 

3 Fino-jee / p,_^ 1 ne, rat, 

4 Fino-to S '*'^^' 2 oos, ox. 

5 Tsutsne-ie I ^ .. 4 torra, tiger, 

6 Tsutsne-to S ^*" ' 8 ov, hare. 

7 Kanno-je > metal ^ *^*'» dragon, 

8 Kanno-to J me a . (j mi^ serpcnt^ 

9 Midsno-je ) «•♦/»•. '' ooniå, horse. 
10 Midano-tp ) ^*^ " 8 tsitsuse, sheep, 

9 sar, ape, 

10 torri, nen, 

11 in, dog, 

12 y, hog. 

Oy substituting these wørds for the letters in thecycle, under *tho 
head of China, the Japanesé names are found. Thus, the first year of f 
cycle is called Kino je ne, the 35th t^atsno-je in, and so oo. The 
cycles coincide with iliose of Chinese ; but a name is given to them in* 
stead pf numbering them. Their years begin in February, and are lu* 
ni-solar, of 12 and 13 months, with tht intercalation as before mentioned 
under the head ofChina. The fi:st cycle is said to begin 660 B. Ci; 
but this cannot be correct, unless some alteration has taken placc, as the 
Chinese cycle began 657 6. C. We know, however, too little of 
Japan to pronounce positively respecting it, but thus far it is certaiOy 
that the cycle novr comdides with th^t of the Chinese. 

THEERA QF THE ARMENIANS. 

The Arvehiait bba oommenced oa Tuesday, July dth, A. D. 5o2| 
the period when the council of Tiben, or the Armenians, confirmed the 
condemnation of the CQunqil of Cbalcedonia, which was pronoanced in A. 
B. 536 ; and by which they cqmpleted their schisin. The Armeniaa 
year consists of twelves montjhs pf.thirty days each, with fire epago* 
menæ.* It is entirely vague, witbout any intercalation, and auticipatea 
the JttUan year by one day in e^ery fpi^r years. This era was adopted 
in all acts and dates of letters ; but at the same time the Armenians used 
another year, which waa.prpperly the ecclesiastical year, and which was 
adopted in the liturafy to r^ulate the celebratidn of Eas ter and the 
.Moveable Feasts. The ecclesiastical year was fixed, by means of a sizth 
4epagomene which was added every fourth year; the first day of that 

* Days added to complete the solar year, 
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year, which be^an in tbe Armenian month Ntiva«ardi, was tbe 11 tb of 
Aogttsi of the Julian year. Afterwarda, wben tbe Armenians became 
ncoociled with tbe Latin cburcb, aboat tbe jear of our Lord I33(>, tbry 
adopted tbe fonn of tbe Julian year. Tbe Armeoian months were— 
Nafaearoi ... August 11. Miobiki ... February 7. 

Huerri September 10* Arieki .. MarcbO. 

Sahmi OctoberlO. Anki April 8. 

Pre Thari} • . Norember 9. Marieri ..« May 8. 
Khaguetbs •• December 9. Maigato •• June 7. 
Arats .. •• January 8. Uuetita .. July 7. 

Aceliacz, or tbe five epaj^omenæ, and the sixtb in the abuiidant ycar. 

To oflcertain tbe day of the week on wfaich the Armenian year be^inf«^ 
dtvide tbe year by 7 ; if tber« be no remainder, the year b«'gins on a 
Honday ; if there be a remainder, tbe day whicb occara under tbat li- 
gure in tbia table wili be tbe firat of tbe Armenian year : 

12 3 4 6 6 

M. Tu. W. Tb. F. Sa. fe^. 



To rednce tbe Armenian year to tbe Julian, divide tbe griven year bj 
4. and aubstract the quotient from 191) adding 365 to 191 i f neces^ary ; 
tbe remainder will be the days from the be^inning of the Juliun year ; 
and the Armenian date (leesened by 1, if 365 has been added to 191) 
added to 551, will give the Chrietian year. 

To reduce ecclesiastical Armenian*^ years to our time, add 551 years 
and 222 days. 

In leap-years, one day must be substracted from the Ist day of March 
to the lOth oi August 

THECALENDAR OFTHEJEWS. 

XJntil the fifteenth centur3% the Jews usuallj computed their time by 
Ihe Era cv SsutuciDES ; namely, 311 years and 4 months before Cbriet ; 
but, since the end of thut century, they have dated from the Creation, 
which they consider to have occurred 3760 years and 3 months before 
tbe oommencement of the Christian era. 

The Judaic year is luni -solar, and thus consists either of twelve or 
thirteen months ; and every month bas twenty-nine or thirty days. The 
Civil year commences in the month Tisri, on, or immediately after, tbe 
new moon following the autumnal equinox. The monthS| with tbe 
Qumber oi days in eacb, are, — 

30 Days.) 
30 
29 
30 
29 
30 
129 
(30 

The month Yeadar is omitted in years of tweWe months. The aver* 
ag:eIengthof the year of twelve months is 354 days; but, bjr vanring: 
the len^th of the months Marchesvan and Chisleu, it may consist of 353 
01' 355 days. la the same maoaeri the year of thiiteen months may 



1. 


Tisri,. 


30 Days. 


( Veadar . . 




^MarcbesTan, ) 




7. Nissan, or Abib 


2. 


< Chesvan, or > 


29 or 30 


8. Jyar, or Zius 




iBul .. ..i 




9. Sivan 


3. 


Chisleu •• 


29 or 30 


10. Thammuz ... 


4. 


Thebet . • 


29 


11. Ab .. 


5. 


Sebat 


30 


12. Elul .. 


6. 


Adar 


28 


in intercalary years 
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cbntoin 383, 384, 385 da J9. In a period of iiiiieteen years, twelve years 
Lave twelve montlis each ; and seven have tlitrteen muntlis. The fol- 
lowing^ Table of nineteen years exhibits the uumber uf mouths in each 
year, as well as the first diiy of the Judaic jear, reduced to the New 
Stjle : the flrst day will not always be quite accurate, as in »ome yeara 
citrtain lucky and unlucky days require the postponeinent of a day. ' The 
year must be divided by 10, and the retnainder will show the year uf 
the cycle. If there be uo reinainder^ it is the nineteenth year, 

Year of the Cycle, 

The Ist begins about the 2nd of October, and consists of 1*3 Monthi. 



2nd 

drd 

4th 

5th 

6th 

7th 

8th 

9th 

lOth 

lUh 

12th 

13th 

14th 

loth 

16th 

17th 

18th 

19th 



• • 



• • 



• • 









22nd of 8e}itember 

lOlh 

29th 

19th 

8th 
27th 
lOth 

dth of October 
25th of September 
14th „ „ 

2nd of October 
2 Ist of tSeptember 
lOth 
29th 
idth 

7th 
25th 
14th 









12 
13 
12 
12 
13 
12 
13 
12 
12 
13 
12 
12 
13 
12 
12 
13 
12 
13 



To reduce the Jewish time to our own, subtract 3701 from the Jadaic 
year, and the remainder will be the year of our Lqrd. The bt>triniiing of 
the year may be ascertained by the above Table, and the months must 
be counted from that time. 

ExAHPLE. — Required the Ist of Gbisleu, «5o88. 
5588 19)0588(^94 

3761 38 



A. D. 1827 



178 
171 



.78 
70 



.2 



The rcmainder (2) shows that the yeur 5588 is the second of the 
cycle, and, consequenlly, that it begins on the 22ud of September. The 
Ist of Chisleu will, therefore, be about the 20th of ^'ovember, 1827. 

The Ecclesiastical year of the Jews begins six months earlier, with the 
month of Nisan, to commemorate their return to E<rypt, which took 
place in that month. By the Ecclesiastical year their fasts, feaats, and 
every thiug relation to religion ure reguiated ; cousequeutly) when the' 
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glren jear m Ecclesiaftticul, % year mott be dedacted in the dnte from 
r^iDaii to Klul, iudusive. 

Tbe Jewfl froquentlr, in Uieir dates, leave out the thoutandu, wliich 
they mark by placing felter«, wliich indicate that it is '* uccordiug to the 
lener computation.'' 

Thoui;h Tarioiia otber epocbs, from the Creation, have been adopted by. 
the Jewp, i( is uniieeesåary, for pmctical purposes, to allude particularly 
to them^ as il is ou\y the above-nientioned which were in general use. 

SIAMESE MODE OF DIVIDING TIME. 

The 24 hoitrs nf each dav rre divided into two eqaal parts. The 
day-tinio le mlled Wax, {souvd viasviin wbat). llie ni^ht time.EVN, 
{the aj}o$trtppke denotfs that the letter before U is aspiraied.) The 
former iinifurmly be^ins at 6 o'clock A. M.; the latter at 6 P. M. The 
bourM of the forenoon ore numbered 1, 2, 3, &c. up to 6 or mid-day. 
The honrs of the afrernnoii nre designated by tbe same numbers. Time 
in the forenoon is cnlled F'eLA Chow, (e sounded as e in prxt); time in 
the afternoon, P eui liSi. The word deuoting' any hour in the day time 
is MoKo; thnt for uxuht rime is T'56x. In eipresaing 9 A. M. they say, 
*SåM (3rd) ii6ko imi';-^ P- M. 'Som Poom. 

The hours of ilie niirht ore counted in succession from 1 to 12. Six 
o'cloc'k A. M. is the clof^e of their 12th hour of the ni<rhr. £ach nisht 
is divided iiito four watchcs of three hours eacb, and each watch is caUed 
H YaM. 

Siamesé months are designed to be lunar months, but they often vaiy 
from the moon a day or more. Each month is divided into two parts, 
yiz ; K'åifo K'6'ir, (Wazin^), and HksQ Baan, (Wanin»:). The former 
has always 14 days ; but the latter has 15 days every 2nd, 4th, 6th^ Sth, 
lOth, and 12th month ; and 14 days every Ist, 3rd, oth 7th, & Uth 
»onth. Ilence six of their months have 30 days, and six. 29 days=3^ 
te ]2 months, which wants about 11 days to mek^ up a fuU solar year. 
To comneiiBure for this, they have an intercalary month of 3() days» 
once in 2 or 3 yenrs — their last leap«>year was 1858. By tbia plaii there 
is still a loss of about three days in 19 years, which is iupplied by ad- 
din^ a day to thf*ir 7th month from time to time, as their Brahmm as« 
trolo«;^ers see to be uecessary, which Ihey have done in 1860. 

TABLE OF SIAMESE TIME. 

60 Winat'ee make 1 Nat*ee or minute 
6 Nat*ee „ 1 Bat 
10 Bat „ 1 Mong or ro5m (hour) 

12 MonpT „ 1 W&n (day) 

12 rc>om . „ 1 K'un (night) 
29 or 30 wan & ku'n 1 Duan (month) 
12 „ 13 Du'an make I Pee (year) 
10 Pee „ 1 S5k, or cyde or ten 

They have no word io denote a week of time. But each day of the 
seven has its appropriate name and number. Sunday is their first, and 
Saturday their 7rh day. By the recurrence of the Ist and Tthdaya. 
they are lemuiiitd of the lapse of seveu days aa we are by tbe woid week« . 
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The dftja of the week ure/ 

l8f, Wån Ai% (dayofthe Son,) Snnday. 
2iid, W&n Chan (day of the Moon) Monday« 
drd, Wftn Anork'an (day of Mara) Taesday. 
4th, Wftn P'55t, (day of Mercury) Wednesday. 
5fb, W&n Prfth&t, (day of Jupiter) Thnrsday. 
Gfh, W&n S56k, day of Venus) Friday. 

7tb, W&n S6wy day of Saturn i Saturday. 

Tiieir tweWe inonths are each designatea by ita appropriate numbefi 
excepting the Ist and 2nd. The former, inatead of bein^ called thé lat 
mon tb, 18 called Duan &i, (month åi); the latter, IMan Yéé (month 
yée). The next aucoeeding month is called DiIan 8åM, (3rd month); 
tbe n(»xt, Duiir SSe, (4th month); and so on through the tweWe. 

Tins Stameae have two cyclea, one witbin the other. The greater ia IS 
yeara, the amaller 10. The name of tbe former ia Pbs, the latter S^ 
Kvery year of each kind of cycle haa ita own apecifie name* 

The Teara of the cycle of 12 are. 
Ist Pee Ch'66&t learof^ But* 
2nd Pee Cb*&166 „ „ „ . Cow. 
3rd Pee K'ån „ „ „ Tiger. 
4rh Pee T'aw „ „ „ BMit. 
Oth Pee M&rong „ „ „ Oreat Dragon, 
6rh Pee Måseng „ „ „ Small Dragon^ 
7th Pee M&medi „ „ „ Borse. 
8th Pee M&maa „ |, „ OmU. 
9th Pee Wåwk „ „ „ Mankey^ 
lOth Pee Rftka „ „ „ Coek. 
Uth Pee Chaw „ „ „ J)og. 
12th Pee K56a n ti n ^og. 

The yeara of the cycle of 10 are 



Ekasok. lat of the Cycle. 

T'o85k 2nd „ „ „ 

Treeni85k 3rd „ „ „ 

Ch&tt&was5k 4th „ „ „ 

Benyasok 5th „ „ „ 



Gh*åws6k 6th of the Oyde. 
Sftpp'askå 7th ), „ „ 
A&tt'&slSk 8th „ „ n 
:95p'&s5k Oth „ ,; )y 
S&mret'lsok lOth „ „ „ 
lii writing the namber of their Era, the name of each eycle aa tt 
chanoea to m, ia awaya given in the aame eonnection : e. g* thia year 
(Jan. 1860) ia 1231 Pu M&maa eKA85K. 

Every Siamese ia tavffht to remember carefully the name of each year, 
of the cycle of 12, and by no meana to forget the name of the particular 
year in Vhich he was bom. ?o that at any time, when he would oount 
up the number of the yeara he haa lived, he begina by repeating tiie 
namea of the yéara ia auccesaion from the one that gave him birth, antU 
he comea back again to hia birth-year, keeping tallj with hia fiogen* 
Thua he counta on untiJ he makea another i^cle of twélve, more or leiai 
aa the caae may be in the resard to hia age. He can tell quite certainly 
whether hia age ia within tbe lat eycle Si 12, or the 2nd, or-3d, or 4th* 
But if he be upwarda of 60 yeara old, he ia liable lo get bewildered io 
in hia reckoning, for the want of the habit of oounting hia yeara by thø 
yeajT of the £raj in whicb be waa bom, Tbif (b^ SiiaAiefle ueyer <io» 
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The Sameie nered En is reckoaed from the time it ie snpposed Boddh 
died, whichis 2403fanjeara ihe6th of May 1860. This reckoiiinjr 
Ifl never used except in their religions matters. It is detiominsted Foor'å 
8&XK&B&T (Eraof Duddli). Tbeir civil £ra, called Cho5l& S&KxåRåT 
(little Era,) is reckoned from the time wbeo P'b& Rooang a Siamese 
kiagrofgreat celebrit^ established it, and tbat is 1221 full years the 
22nd March 1860. Siamese in writin«^ tlieir dates always show I^^, the 
year of their £ra; 2nd the day of the week; dd, the day of the the waxui^ 
or wanin^ moon ; 4tih the namber of the month ; 5ihy the name of the 
year; and 6<^ the particnlar year of the cycle of 10. Their mode of 
showin^ the day of week, day of moon, and the month is very concise. 
trbey make the sign of plus like this. — At the end of the left baud 
arm tbey write with a figure the number of the week day ; at the end 
of the npper arm, the namber of the day of the waxing moon ; -at the 
Ipwer arm^ the day of the waning moon ; and at the end of the right 
band arm, the namber of the month. Example, I-— 2. This reads Sondsy, 
ihe 12th day of the waning moon, the 2nd month. 12 

The foUowing table wiU show the names of the years of the 12 year 
tjdt ainoe 1804. A. D. 

Cock 
Dog 



1804 Rat 
6 Cow 

6 Tiger 

7 Rabbir 

8 Great Dragon 

9 Small Dragon 
laiO Horse 

11 Goat 

12 Monkey 

13 Cock 

14 Dog 
. 15 Hog 

16 Rat 
17, Cow , 

18 Tiger 

19 Rabbit 
1920 Great Dragon 

1 Small Dragon 

2 Horse 

3 Goat 

' 4 Mookey 



5 
6 

7 
8 
9 



Ho- 



Rat 
Cow 
1830 Tiger 

1 Rabbit 

2 Great Dragon 

3 Small Dragon 

4 Horse 

5 Goat 

6 Monkey 

7 Cock 

8 Dog 

9 Hog 
1840 Rat 

1 Cow 

2 Tirrer 

3 Rabbit 

4 Great Dragon 
6 Small Dragon 

THE CHRISTIAN ERA. 



6 Horse 


7 Goat 


8 Alun key 


9 Cock 


1850 Dog 


1 Hog 


2 Rat 


3 Cow 


4 Tiger 


5 Rabbit 


6 Great Dragon 


7 Small Dragon 


8 Horse 


9 Goat 


1860 Monkey 


1 Cock 


2 Dog 


3 Hog 


4 Rat 


5 Cow 



' Thé following accoant is added as somewhat more in detail than that 
giTen under the head JSnglish Style ante p. 22. 

The Christian era, used by almost all Christian nations, dates from 
January Ist, in the middle, of the fourth year of the I9th Olympiadi 
in the 753rd of the building of Rome, and 4744th of the Julian period. 
It was first introduced in the sizth century, but was not very generally 
employed for some centuries after. 

The Christian year in its dtTisioa foUowø exactly the Roman year ; and' 
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consUts of 36o dny» for tlirec succefisive yeans, and of 306 iii the fourfh 
year, wbich 18 termed leapjear. Thia computarioii subsisted for lOQd 
years Uiroughout £urope witboui alteriitioii, and is still used bj the fol- 
io wera of the G reek eb a reb: other Gbristians have adopted a slixht al' 
leratiouy which will be sbortly explaiued. The simplicity of tbis foria 
liaa brou<rht it into very greneral ose, and it is customary for astronomers 
and chronologists, in treating: of ancient times, to date back in tlie same 
ocder from its cømnieneemeht Tnere is unfortunately a lirtle ambiguity 
on ibis head, 9ome persons reckoning the year iintuediately before the 
birth of Cbris^ as 1 B. C.« and others notingr it witb O, and the sccond 
3'ear before Cbrist witb 1, making aln^ays oue lt>ss tban tbose who ase 
the former notAtion. Tbe first is tlie most usual mode, and will be em- 
ployed in all our cumputations. 

The Christian year (or Julian year, arranged as we have shewn,) 
waa 1 1' 1 r' too Irng, amountintr to a d:iy in nearly 129 years : and 
towards tbe end of the sixteenth century, the time of celebrating thtf 
churcb festivals bud advaiiced ten days beyond tbe periods fixed by. 
the Council of Nice in 3*25. It wa5t, in consequence, ordered by a Bttll 
of Gregory XIII, that the year lo8*i sbouid consirtt of 35*5 days only, 
which was efiected by omitting 10 davs in the month of October, viz. 
from the loth to the 24th. And to prevent the recurrence of a like 
irregularity, it was also ordered, that in tliree centuries out of four, the 
last year shouki be a coramon year, instead of u leup year, as it would 
havebeen by tbe Julian calendar. Tno year 1600 remained a leap 
year, but 1700, 1^00, and 1900 were to be conimon years. This amend- 
ed mode of computing was called the ''new style", and waa immediately 
adopted in all Catholic oountries, whtle t4ie old style continued to be 
employed by other Christians, grttdually tlie new style was employed' 
i>y Protestants also. The last ten days of 1G99 wero oinitted by the 
Protestants of Grermany, who, in consequence, began the year 1700 
wtth new style, and in England the refurmed calendar was adopted iii 
the year 1752 by omitting 11 days, to which. the difference between the 
•tylea then amounted. The alteration was eitected in the uionth of 
September, the day wbich would have been the third, beiug called the 
iourteenl^. The Greeks and Itussians still use the old style. 

Tb turn the old Style to the New. 

From the alteration of style to the 29th Ft-b. 1700, add 10 days. 

From Ist March 1700 to 29tb Feb. 1800, add il days. 

— laOO— 1900, — 12 davs. 

_ 1900 ^ 200« », — 13 days. 

Examples, 17th March, 1801 O. S. is 29th March 1801, N. S. 

19th Feb, 1703 O. S. is 2iid Marth 1703, N. S. = 

24th Dec. 1690 O. S. im 3rd Jan 1091, N. S. 

20th Dec. 1829 O. S. is Ul Jan 1830 N. S. 

There will sometimes be a difference of oue year in a date, from the: 
oircnmatance that in many countries, tbe time of beginning the year has 
Taried. In England until the year 1752, the year was con^idered to 
begin en the 25th of March, any date, therefore from tbe first of Jatrua* 
rj to tbe MUx of Uaxah wiU bi^ ti yesu* too iittlc. It hud beeu the prac- 
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tiee, for mnny veara preceding: the change of si^rfe, to write both rear^, 
bj waj of obyiiiting: inUtakes, aa Ist ofFebiuary, 1707/8 or 17D| 
meanin«; the year 1708, if beifun in Jannanr, or 1707 if begun in March. 

In some countrieaY Ea^ter-day waa tbe nrst daj of the year, in otbers 
the first of March ; and iu otherø, a^ain, ChriatmaB-dajr ; but no certain 
mie can be piven, as eveu in the same nation difierent provincea foU 
]owed a different custom. 

All nafioiift, nt preBont nsing either the Old or New Stjle, begin the 
year on the IH of January. 

The Crbatioh has been adopted as an epoch by Christian and Jewish 
writerff, nnd would hav« been found very convenient, by doing away 
the difiicttlty nnd ambijruity of counting before and after any pnrticular 
date, as is nectfssary ir lien the era begina at a later penod. But nnfor- 
tonately, writers are not agreed as to the precise time of conimencingf. 
We consider the creution as taking place 4004 years B. C. ; but 
there are a hundred and forty different yariations in tliis respect. 

THE TIMES AT WIIICII DIFFERENT NATIONS HAVE BEGUN, 

OR BEGIN, THE CIVIL DAY. 



Ancient Babylonians, •• 
Ancient Persiani 
Ancient Syriana 

Ancient Jéws 

Nearly all Easteru nations 
luhabitauts of Majorcay 

Minorca, and Ivica . • 
The Greeks, and tlie inha- 

bitunts of the inlands of 

the Archipela<>ro 
Athenians, and the iiiha- 

bi tants of Attica 
The Marcomanni 
Austriaus... .. , .. 
Turks 

BohemianB 

Silesians 

Italians 



SunrUe, 



Ancient Umbrians, . . . Mid-day^ 
Astronomers of all nations ■ 
Ancient and modem Ara- 

bians • • . • . . ■ 
Anciect Egyptians, MidnigfU. 

English — ' — 

French .. ., .. 

Germans • • • . . . ■^— -- 

Dutch .. .. .. . 

Rus^ians ... ■ 

Spaniards — — - 

Swiss .. .. •• — — » 

Portuguese " ■ - 

Dunes .. ... •• — ■' ■ 
Swedes, Lnplanders, Ameri- 

cans, and Araucanians 

Modem Chinese • • . . — — - 



A LUSTRUM. 



A LusTnuM, which was used by the Romans, is a period of five years ; 
or, more properly, the completion of fifty months, at the end of which 
term a census waa takeu of the population. 

A GENERATION. 

A Gbiteration is the interyal of time elapsed between the birth of a 
futher and the birth of his son, and was i;enerally used in computing 
considerable periods of time, both in sacred and profane history. The 
interynl of a generation is cnnsequently of uncertain length, and depends 
on th« standard of human lift, and wht^ther the generations are reckoned 
by eldest, middle, or youngest sous. Thirty-three yeara haye usually 
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been allowed ns the menn leng^th of a generation, or tbree generations 
for every hundred year«.* 

In compiling pedigrees, great attention is necessary to the number of 
generations in any given period, as tbey form a guide to the probability 
of persons haviiig spruug from any particular individ ual. 

CANONICAL HOURS. 

The Catholic church divided the twenty-four hours into seven parts« 
termed Måtims or Lauds, Pbixb, Tibbcis, Sbxt, ^^oI(£S, Yespsbs, and 
CoMPUEToniuM or Compukb, to each of "wbich, proper services were as- 
signed. These divisions, together with others called Watches, were 
generally used by ecclesiastics, instead of the usual hours of the Day ; 
and, fls they often occur in Chronicles and Chariularies, an ezplanation 
of tliem is desirable. 
Matins, or Matutika, or Lauds ; from Midnight until Prime. Tbs 

morning service cummenced about 3 A. M., and was called MatinSi or 

Lauds. 
Frixb, or Pbima ; from about 6 A« M. until Tierce. This service im- 

roediately succeeded Matins. ^' If tlie oflSce of Lauds be finished by 

daybreak, as is fit, let them begin Prime ; if not, let them wait for 

daylight."t 
Tjbrce, or Tbbtia ; O A. M., to Sext. 
8ext, or Sbxta; from about 12, or Noon, to Kones. 
KoifBs, or Nona; from about 2 or 3 P. M., to Ybspsbs. 
Vbspbbs, or Ybspbaa; from about 4 o*clock to Complin, or second Ves* 

pers. 
CoMFLBToBiux, or CoxPLTVB. Sccond Vespers, about 7 o'clock. 

Tbough not a^Canonical hour, it may be useful to add, to these divi- 
sions of time, an explanation ofUiVDBBN, a word aften^ used, in the 
thirteenth and fourteenth centuries, for the third hour of the day, or 9 
A. M. 

The Night was also divided by ecclesiastics into Watchbs, in the fol« 
lowiug order : — 



First Watch, v 


irhichbc 


igan at 6 P. M. 




8econd Watch 


• • 


9P. M. 




Third Watch 


• • 


• • • • 1^ X . A. 




Fourth Watch 


• • 


• . • • 8 A. M« 




ERA OF THE REFORMATION.! 




England ( Wickiffe) 


1360. 


Pbotbstabts first so oalled. 




fiohemia (IIuss) 


1405. 


Sweden (Petri) . . . • 


1550. 


Germany (Luther) 


1517. 


Irejand (Brown) . . 


1535. 


Switzerland (Zuinglius) • . 


1619. 


England Completed (Gran- 




Denmark ... .. .« 


1521. 


mer, Bucer &;c.) . . 


1647. 


France (Calvin) . . 


1529. 


Scotland (Knox) . . 


1560. 


• 




Netherlands 


1566. 



* Hales^s New Analysis of Ghronology and Geography, voL L p. 80. 

t Erud. Theol. de Offio. Ecoles., quoted in Fosbroke's British Monaohism« 

X Bales's Analysis of Ghronology, voL L p. 102. 
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SUMMARY, 

ØHOWnrO THX OORBBSPOMDEKCB OF THE FBinCIPAL XFOCBØ 



X 



BBAB. ÅVB 



^SXIOm WITH TRAT OF THB BTRTR OF CHBI8T OB CHBISnAV BBA. 



Epochsi £raS| and P«riod8. 



Months ftiid ^ears of 
Commenoe'ment. 



•j»« 



• • 



• • 



• • 



• • 



• r 



• • 



• •• 



• •• 



• •• 



! 



Tli# Gredan jvar of the world . 
no ecelemsticai era of Cooston 

Unop}« 
The cifil era of Constantinople 
The AkexandrisD era 
The ecdesiastiGal era of Antioeh 
The Jalian. period 
The Mundone era 
The Jewtah Mnndane era 
The civil Jewiøh era •< 
Tho era of Abraham 
The destmctioo ofTroy ... 
The epoch of tlie bailding; of So* i 

lomon's Temple .• •• ) 

The era of the Olympiads 

The Roman era 
The era of NabonaflMr . . 
The epoqh of DanieFs 70 weeks 
^he Metonic cjde 

Xhp Qalippic period 

The PfaiHppaHtn era 

The Syro-Macedoaian era 

1^ Tjrian era 

TheStdoniaQ era 

TheCæsarean era ofAntioch 

The Julian year 

The Spaniab era 

The Actian era 

The Actian era in Egypft 

The Augnatan era 

The Pontifical Indiction.. 

The Indietioii'of- Comtantiaople 

The Tulgar Cbristiau era 

The destruction of Jernaalem 

The era-of the Maccabeea 

Tlle-era of Dioeleaiaa 

The era of Aacensioa 

The era of Hartjra 

The era of the Anxrenions 

The era of the He«;ira ... 

TI»^era.of Tezdegicdy or Peraiaii era 

The Gelalæao era ••, 



September 1. B. G. 5598. 

March 21, or April 1. B. G. 5508« 

September 1. B. G. 5508. 
August 29. B. G. 5502. 
September 1. B. G. 5492. 
January 1. B. G. 4713. 
October, B. G. 4008. 
Vemal equinoz, B. G. 37C'. 
October, B. G. 8781. 
October 1. B. G. 2oi5. 
June 12. or 24. B. G. 1184. 

May, B. G. 1015. 

{New moon of Summer aola^Cf 
Julj l.B. C. 776. 
April 24. B. G. 753. 
February 26. B. C. 747. 
Yernal equinox, B. G. 458. 
July 15. B. G. 432. 

( New moon- of Summer Bobtrce, 

\ B. G. 830. 
Jane, B. G. 323. 
September 1. B. G. 312. 
October 19. B. G. 126. 
October, B. C. 110. 
September 1. B. G. 48. 
January 1. B. G. 45. 
January I. B. G. 38. 
January 1. B. G. 80. 
September.!. B. G. 30. 
February 14. B. G. 27. 
Dec. 25. or Jan. 1. B. Q, 3. 
September 1. B. G. 3* 
January 1» A. Dk 1. 
September 1. A. D. 69. 
November 24. A. D. 146. 
September 17. A. D. 284. 
Noyember- 12. A. D. 295. 
February 23. A. D. 303. 
Juiy 7. Å. D. 552. 
July 16. A. D. 622. 
June 16. A. D. 602. 
M9I€h.U.>.P.lU79. 
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SUMMARY, 

SUOWING THE CORRRSPONDBNCK OF THB PRINCIPAL EPOOHS, %Rk9f AND 
PSRIODS WITH THAT OF THE BTRTH OF CHRIST OF CHRISTIAN ERA. 



Epochs, Eras, and Periods. 



Months and years of 
Commencemeiit. 



TheKALYYuQA* 

Tbe Era of Buddha's birtb, by å 

Chinese account \ 

Ditto, bis nirvaUy in India,Cey-1 

Ion, Ava, Siain, &c. l8tyear= j 

Tbe Jaiii era of Mafiavira Ist year 

Tlie Samvat (Sumbut) of Yi- ) 

K RAM AD i't YA y Caf 1 — ® ) 

The Saka (Shuic) of Saliva-1 
ha'na, ditto=«=equinox, • . j 

Tbe Parasurdfna Cycle of 1000 ) 
years, (Ist year of 4tb Cycle= I 

Tbe Grahaparivritlta do^ of 9011 



A. D. 1807. 
A. D. 1807. 
A. D. 1801. 



years, Ist year of 2 Ist Cycle 
Tbe FW/Mi«/)«ei(Jupiter's) Cycle of 
60years establisbed in A. D. 960. 

l8t yearof84tb Cycle,) % n iVOfi 

(Surya Siddbanta,)« i l^' ^'■^*'^^' 

Ist year of 83d Cycle,) 

- (Telinga account)= j 

Ist year of 14tb Cycle, / 

(Tibet account)= .. \ 

— ■ Ist year of 75tb Cycle,) 

(Cbinese account)=j 
Tbe Turkisb or Igbary Cycle 

of 12 years coincides witb 

TibetaU and Telinga Jovian^ 

Cycle, in its initial year. . . ) 
The Balabhi Sambat of Somnatb, 

Ist y«ir= 

Tbe Siva Sinfjha Samvat of Gu- ) 

zerat, ditto . . . . . J 

The Burmese eraof Prome, . . ditto 
' vulgar epocb, . . ...ditto 

— sacred era (see Budha), ditto 
— - grand epocb . . . . ditto 
The Java era j Ajisaka^,, ditto 

— Baliern, ditto 

Tbe Nipal, Newar era, . . ditto 
Tbe TWitiyme-kka-yga-tsho^ 403 ) 

year era . . . . ditto ) 

Tbe Tarikh'ilahy of tbe Eniper- 1 



February 18 B. C. 310i. 
B. C. 1027. 

B. C. 543. 
B. C. 629. 
March B. C. 56. 

A. D. 79. 

September A. D. 825. 

A. D. 1777. 



or Akber, 



ditto 



March A. D. bl8. 
A. D. 1113. 

A. D. 79. 
A.D.639. 

B, C. 543. 
B. C. m\. 
A. D. 74. 
A. D. 81. 
A. D.870. 

A. D. 622. 
„ A. D. 1556. 



The iirat year being reckoned as 0; tbe year 1 accordd witb B. C. 3101. 
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Epoch^, EnWy and Perioda. 



Mon t ha and yeiirs of 
Conimenc«ment. 



per Inåia, (etltblisbed in .. \ ^' ^^ ^^^^' 



„ -of South Indifty ) 

(e^tablithed in • . . . l 

The Vilyåati ditto . of OriMa, ) 
(estabii^hed in • • . . j 

The Bengali tun ditto. . of Ben- ) 
iralf •• • . (e^tablinbed in ) 



The Shuhoor-åun of the Mmba- 
rattas, . (introduced in 

The JvloøS'Snn of Beejapore, ... | 
(Adil iShab II S 



i 



The Bdyahhishhk of the Mar- ) 
haitas • • (Sivaji'a rtigu . . | 



A.D.) 1638. 
A. D.) 1556. 
A. D.) 1556. 
A: D.) 1344. 
A. D.) 1656. 
A. D.) 1664. 
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CHINESE MEASURES OF TIME. 

(omitted ante page 54J 

The following extract from Dr. Bridgman*a "Cbineso Christomathy 
pagre 388," explnins more fu!ly the Chinese cyclical system— and mea- 
»urfs af time. It will be observed the names of the years correspond 
wilh those U8ed by the Siamese, who m Uct copy the Chinese system. 

HoRcLOGY, or the art of measuring time, early engaged the attention 
of the Chinese, who, like other nations, have devised various methods 
for mai-king its progress by distinct periods. The choice of these peri- 
ods and their order of arrangement constitute what is called the Caiender. 

) . The celestial sovereign invented the ten stems, viz.j håp^ ut, ping^ 
ting^ vid, h\y kanq, san, yam, and kwai : and the twelve branches, viz.^ 
ts%\ ch'auy ?/a«, mau, shuuj tsz\ 'ng, mi, shan, yau^ sut, and hot, After- 
wards, Nåu the Great, taking the Urst of the stems and branches, joined 
them together in pjiirs, and formed a cyclic nomenclature for the year», 
months, and days ; and by drawing it in continuence dowowards, it re- 
quires sixty years [to complete the series of changes,] after which the 
process is recommenced and re^ieated. Thus, for exampla, are joined 
ftåpUZy, iitch'av, and so forth ; by degrees the progression is carried on 
through the whole series of the stems ond branches ; and aocordingly it is 
called, 27ie cyck of sixty. 

Notes, — !• According to tradition, Tåi Nåu was one of the ministers of 
TVong -tai, and flourished 2637 years B. Cr, at which time, by the com- 
mands of his sovereign, he formed the cycle of sixty, which was imme<- 
diately adopted ; accordiugly, 1840 is the 37th year of the 7oth cycle. Tho 
twelve characters used to designate the c\i, or branches, have certain 
animals appropriated to thero, by which they are frequently alluded 
to in poetical und other wri tings ; the ten lian, or stems, have certain 
inanimate things appropriated to them in like manner. Thus, the 
iwelve chii — 

is^in represented by shu^ a rat ; ^ng is represented by må, a horse; 
ék^au ly ,1 ^g^^i & <^ow ; mi j, ,, y^ng, a sheep; 

yan ^j%y » i t^i a ti^er ; ihan „ ,, han, a monkey; 
Wiati ,9 „ t^o^ a rabbi t ; yau „ „ kai, a cock; 
shan }, II Ivng^ a dragon; sut „ |, hun, a dog; 

Uå^ „ „ she^ a snake ; hol „ „ ehti^ a boar ; 

The ten hån are connected with the five elements, according to the 
cosmoffony of the Chinese ; håp and u< are allied to wood, which is 
ij^ured as the yav^ and yéwng wood. or a fir and a bamboo ; pit^ and 
ivug are allied to fire, divided in the same manner into coal-fire and 
incense-fire ; mb hi to earth, as bilis and plains ; hang and san to metal ; 
and yam ^nåkwai towater; each of which produces its successor, 
and destroys its predecessor. N. B. In order to distinguish mb^ sut, 
and shu (another similar character), the Chinese use the loUowing verse : 
Wång suty tim shii, mb chung hung ; i. e« cross sut, point shiif and 
leaye open tho middie of mb. 
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2. The tropical year is divided into fovr seascns, c:U1ed Spring, 
Sammer, Autumn, and Winter; tlie first, »econd, and third tnoutbs 
make the spring season ; tlie fourth, tifth, and aiz montha make t)ie 
aammer season ; the seventh, ei<;hth, and ninth months make the au- 
tumnal aeason ; the tenth, the elerenth, and twelfth, make the winter 
season. 

3. Twelve months make one jear; in five years there are two inter* 
fslsry months. Sometimes thirty days make oue month ; and some- 
times ttrenty-nine days make one'roonth. 

4. Ten days make a deeade^ of trhtuh in a month there are three, the 
flrst, middle, and last decades. 

6, A year i^ diyided into ttvenit/'fonr terms : the »pring* seaaon con* 
vista of — opening-springy rain-water, excited insect*! Terual-equinox, 
pnre^brightnes«, grain-rains ; siz termsi. The summer aeason consisia of 
•>— op«Bina^.8ttmmer, [ears of graiii] little-iilledy spiked-grain, summer- 
aobtice, httle-heat, and great-lieat ; eix terms. The autumiial seasons 
cenaista of — opening-autumn, abated-heat, white-dew, autumnal-equi- 
BOS, eold-dew, descending-hoarfrost ; six terms. The winter aeason con* 
aists of — opeuing winter, little-anow, great snoWy winter-aolsticei Uttle- 
cold, great-co)d ; six terms. 

Notes. — 2. In the Trimetrical Clas^ic there is a commentdry on thefour 
MASons, intended to ithistrate their order, and the mode in whiuh, by 
Alle altemation of cold and heat, &c,, they operata for tbe production of 
trees and vagetables of all kinds. See Chap. 1., sec. 2., No. 29. The 
interral of time employed by the suu between two successive returna 
le one and the same point in the eeliptie makes a complete year, usual- 
ly cailed the tropieal year, I(a d uration has always been a subject of 
laterest. Tlie true mean year, aa given by the last tablea of M. De* 
lambre, is 365d. 5b. 48' or .61. 

3v TheChinese year, which is lumi-solar, consiats of 12 months, ex- 
^pi when, by thia mode of reckonnur, the lunar time falle behiud tlie 
aouur time one whole revolution of the moon ; then an intercalary 
»onth is added, by the followinsr rule ; if, during auy lumr month, the 
aun does nqt enter any sign of the zodiikc, that month ia intercalary^ 
and the year couaequently contains th^rteen months. The intercalary 
year con tains 384 days, and the commonyear 354 days; the Is t, 3dy. 
4tb, 8th, and 13th months have 29tli days. The month of 30 days ia 
called tål iU, that of 29^ ia called M ut ; tbe greater and the leaser 

montha. -- 

o. These twelve terms express the perioda oi the auna' passage througU 
the 12 aigns of the zodiac ; in their meaning there ia a reference to the 
eoaaon of the year. The terma are applied to the day that the aun U 
III the first ancl fifteenth degrea of a aign of the zodiac ; couaequently in 
if ckoaing by the lunar yeara, their placea iu tbe caiender will changa 
every year^but in the aolar year of iiuropeans, they will fall more uai- 
fprmly upon the aame day, in auccessivo yeara, When an intercalary 
xaoQth occurs, the ternl3 continue to be reckoned as usual, an arrange- 
iPM^kithat sometimes brings the first term into the twelvth moon, mdLing 
^ terms in a year, but most iisually it falls in the first month. Some 
of the terma are sixteen days iu leufjth, and some are l'ourteen, but the 
average is fifteen. 
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G. l^vtry ond cndi period of a dny nnd tii<rlit (n«r6tlier incliides nine- 
tj-ftiz quarters, wliicli nre arrunged iiito twelve periods of time, marked 
by tlie tweWe branche«; one period irivludes ei^lit quartern, each of 
which ootisista of fifteen miiiutea ; Lulf a period make« one hour, or 
NXtj mtnutes. Thus, in Uie day time, eleven o'clock, accordinfif to Ibe 
common mode of apeakinjo:, is cbIM leåu^tiff \ Imlf-paat twoo'clock, ia 
like manner, is called mi ehing i huk. 

7. The brazen clepsydra is formed of aix water-pot^, arranged in 
anccessive order one above another, and Irom wliicli through small 
perforations the water gradually drops. The extrenie luwer vessel, 
which rereives the water, has a wooden cover, and throuj^h it a hole i« 
cnt; and into it an index, marked with yteriods of time, is inserted. 
Then as the water in the Tessel fills one degree, the index, floating oa 
ita surface, rises one quarter. The periods of lime, and tlte watuiies, 
are all indicated by this means. 

8. AIso there are incense stiehs which are employed to indicate pen* 
ods of time ; being light«d, tlie true time ia indicated by the progress 
of the fire. 

9. The suH'dtal was devised for fhe purpose of observing the time, 
by the progress of thesun; a line is stretched due south s(i tiint the 
raya of tlie sun will fall on it ; by the shadow of this lino the true time 
of the day is indicated. 

10. The whole niglit is divided into fire wnfches^ and commencing at 
7 r. H. are annouiiced as ibllowa ; Kåu siU is annuuncfd as the opening 
watcb, the first watch ; 

Kåu hoi is announced as the second watch ; 
Xåu tsz* is announced as the third watch ; 
Kåu éh^an is announced ns the fonrth watcli ; 
Kåu yan is announced as the tifth watch ; 

The methods of announcing the watches are rarious : somptimes iliey 
are announced by the gung ; aometimes by the druni, and aft«i waids by 
the gong, in concert. In villagres, and in streels and market-placea, hol* 
low bamboos and sticks are chiefly used for announcing the watches. 

Notes — 6. Hckk is a section, a notch, a small division of time ; as it cor- 
respondain duration with the fourlh purt of an hour, it may be rendered 
quarter, The day among the Cliine.«e coniniences at eleven oVIock P. M. 
according to European reckoning. The hour;« are designaUfd by the VZ 
ehij which from this use have been sometiiiies translated horary cha- 
racters. 

7. Clepaydras are still in use ; they have v:iried in their construction 
at difierent periods. The water- pots seem originally to have been made 
of braas, and the term Vufiff is still retained, alihough wood only is us- 
cd. In the city of Canton, there is a buihling cailed hung pak lau^ 
** bowing northward left ;*' it serves nartly as an observatory, and partlj 
as a watch-house, and is maintained by the government. 

JO. Kdu sut is the time when the watch is set or c(»mraences, and is 
best as the first watch till Iiåu hoi, on the opening of the second ; and so 
of tlie others till 5 o'clock å. x., when the watch breaks up with u re- 
Teillei wliich the Chinese call sånlui. 
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Tb« followiof^ tab)« will shew tb« nåm«t ci the jipars of tbe 7lth 
tnd 7^tb cjclesi uaed by the Chiiiese, Siameøe niid Jiipanos«: and all 
previoua or aabflequent jeara caii be readiljr fouiid bj culcuUtioii. Tbe 
liral year of eacb cycl« u nanied Rat and tbere are 5 jeara in each 
•yd« of tbe aame nama. 
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TABLXS FOB FIKBINO UXUOUSI>AV BATBS. 

The Bucceeding^ Tables are given for the parpoie of enabling one to 
ealculate the Mahomedan datos ; tliat is, to find the Engliahdate correa- 
pondin^ to a Mahomedan da'e, and vice versa, 

The date of the Mahomedan New Year, Ist of Mohurrum, is seen at a 
glanee in the Ist, 2nd and drd columns of the Table No. 1. Thus : 

On what day did the Ist of Mohurrum 1270 a. h., fall?— On the 4th 
of October 1853, a Tuesdaj, as will be seen from a mere inspection of 
Table I., whicli gives the preoeding day, because in the erening of ibat 
day, at sunset, the Mahomedan civil day in question already commenæd; 
our Table containing those Christian dates, which include the epodli of 
the Mahomedan dates, maifily corresponding to the sueceeding Christiaa 
dates. It is only to remind the reader of this circumstance, that thf 
present example has been adduced. 

Te find the corresponding dates for day s daring the year, recouTM 
must be had to éth and 5th column of Table No. 1 — and to Tables 
No. II. and No. III. The 4th and 5th columns of the Table No. I. con* 
tain the ordinal numbers marking the position of the Mahomedan New 
Year in the Christian year ; and the number of the Feria or Week-day, 
Sunday being numbeVed I. and Saturday VII. Table No. II. coa- 
tains the ordinal nnmbers corresponding to each cf the several monthf 
in the Christian year, a in a common year, & in a leap year. 

Table No. III. contains, firstly, the ordinal numbers corresponding to 
each of the several months of the Mahomedan year, whether a com;pao.i^ 
or a leap year, and, secondly, the ordinal number of the Feria or week« 
day answerin^ to each day of the year, on the supposition of Uie Ist of 
Mohurrum bemg a Sunday or Feria I. 

By means of these tables the reduction of dates from one to the other 
may be effected : for example. 

The treaty of Pruth was signed on the 6th Jumadialakir, A. H. 1128 
what date, in the Christian Calendar,*did this oorrespond to? 

Table 1. A. H. 1123 is equal to A. C. ITll 
Ordinal number, 4th column, 49 
Feria, 5th column, lY. 

In table III. the ordinal number of 6th Jumadialakir is 154 — and ttM 
Feria, VII. then add the 2 ordinals and 2 ferias together, thus : 

49— IV. 
154-.VII. 

203 IV. 1 week and 4 days 

and tnm to table III. Mrhere the number 203 represents the 22Qd of 
July. We have thus the date required. Wednesday 22nd July A.C. 171L 
Again : on what Christian date did the 3rd Safar A. H. 1260 fall ? 

Table I. A.C. 1844 21~.I. 

Table IIL 33— V. 



Table II. 54 VI. 

Fridity 29rd of Fobruary A. C. 1844. 
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Agido, what Chrietian date corresponda to lOth Dulknida, Å. H. 123^. 
TaUe I. A. C. 1819 292 — III. 

Tåble lU. 905 — IV. 

597 VII. 
Take off 1 year 365 

Table II. 232 

Satarday 20th Auguat, A. G. 1820— adding 1 yenr to 1819. 
Tba redaction of a given Christian date to tlie Mabomedan kalendar 
iaeffected by atimilar proeeøs. It consiats simply in thi«: — Ist ro find tb« 
Chriatian date answering to tbe ist Muhurram, which iiniiiedi«tely 
preædet the given date; 2nd, tbe nainberof dajs intervening between botU 
Ihese Chrittian datea ; and 3rd, tbe day of tbe Mabomedan month, correa- 
ponding to tbe number thus obtained, in the Mabomedan T«*ar. 

I. If tbe given day of tbe month is posterior to tbe date of tbe cor* 
rcaponding let Moburrumy we take, in Tuble I., tbe jear of tbe Hegira 
ananrering to the Chriatian. year, with tbe correB|H>nding å»y» of the year. 
We tben take in Table II., the day of tbe year anawering to the griveti 
day of the month. Lastly, we aubtracf the days of the yenr, thus found, 
the former from t]ie lutter ; and tbe reinaiuder vill indicate, by Table 
III.« the day of the Mabomedan month ; wbich, corabintd with the year 
of the Hegira previously obtained, answers to the given Christinn date. 

I. Example. Wbat is tbe Mabomedan date corresponding to 8th May 
1810 1 

Table II. common year.. 128 

Table I. A. C. 18101 ,« 

A. H.1225J •• ^^ 

lat Mohnrrum, 5th February, anterior to our date. 164 
Table III. 16é is the 16th of Jumadialakir, and the year A. H. 12*25. 

II. If the given day of the month is nn^^Tt^n* to.the dute of tbe correa* 
pondtnr Ist Mohurrumi we take, in Table I., the vear of the Hegira answer* 
log totne Christian year immediately preceding the given one , with the cor- 
responding days of the year. We then subtract the latter from 365 to get 
the remainiog days of tbe year, which we add to tbe days of the year 
eorresponding to the given day of the month, and the number thua ob* 
lained indicates, by Table III., the day of the Mabomedan month«. 

IL Example — wbat la tbe Mabomedan date eorresponding to 15tb May 
A. C. 1820. 

From Table I. we (Ind our date to be anterior to tbe first of Moharram 
in tbat year A. H. 1230, 8th Oct., our day therefore ia in the pre- 
viooa Mabomedan year A. H. 1235. The ordinal number of tbis year 
A. C. 18X9, 4tb column Table I. is 292. 

' Now compute tbe interval between the 292nd day of the year 1819; 
and tbe 15th May 1820, according to Tabte II. tbe 136tb day (léap year), 
which is done by simple subtraction 

365-292= 73 
Add the ordiual number for 15th May (leap year) in T^Mt II. 136 

209 ^ 
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Tlie 209tb day of tlie Maliomeclan year, accoidin«! to Tuble Ilt., is tbe 
2ikI of Shaban, and the ^-ear, by Tuble I. is Å. H. 1*2«3.>. 

The day of the week is readily found : note the Feria of the ChriBtian 
day of the year correspondin^ to Ist Mohurrum in qa«n»tion : divide the 
interval, in days, between that and the <riven Christiiu date by 7^ and 
add tbe remaiuder to the Feria first obtaiued. 

Ås in the above ezamples. 

loth May 1820. The Ist Mohurrum was lOth October 1 8 [9. 

The 20*2nd day of the year by Table II. and 3rd Feria by Table I. and 
the interval between this day and the given day, I5th May 1820, was 209 
days (see :;bove) whicli divided by 7 leaven a remainder of (i and f hi^ 
Duinber added to Feria 111, being the week day of 18th October 1819, 
gives Feria II. a Monday, as the week day of I5th May 18*^0, and Istof 
Rejab 1235. 

In thesecond case, 8th of May 1810, the calcuhirion will stand thos : — 
Table I. 1810 A.C. 5th Feby. 30. II. 
Table 11 8th May 128. 



104. 
23. III. 

V. 

Shcws 8th May 1810, 18 Ramzan I22o, to have bccii a Thiirsday. 
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TABLE I. 




1131 

1J23 

•JIM 

1I*J4 

11251 

MI26 

11-27 

♦I12H, 

1129, 

1130 

♦1131 
113*2 
1133 

•1134 
1135 

♦1136 

im 

1138 

♦il:i9 
1140 



1709 
17IU 
1711 

♦1712 
1713 
1714 
1714 
1715 

♦1716 
1717 



Year of Het^im 
lalMubarrana. 



uregoijan 
Date. 



17 

7 

^7 

16 

5 

24 

U 

3 

22 

12 

1 
Ift 

8 
27 
16 

6 
26 
15 

4 



1718 23 

171913 

♦172« 1 

1721 ;2i 

1722111 
172330 
19 
8 

172628 
172718 



♦1724 
1725 



1I41* 

♦1142 
1143 
1144 

•1145 ♦ 
1146 

•1147 
1148 
1149* 

♦1160' 



1728 6 
1729,26 
173016 
1731 5 
173223 



1733 
1734 
1736 
173« 
1737 



13 
2 
•?3 
II 
30 



Jtine 

June 

l^lay 

May 

MaV 

Afiril 

A|»ril 

A|»ril 

lU ur. 

Mar. 
Mur. 
Ffb. 
Ffb. 
Jan. 
Jan. 
Jan. 
Dec. 

Dec. 

Not. 

Kov. 

Nov. 

Oct. 

Ocf. 

8ept. 
Au}2r. 
Aug. 

Aug. 

July 

Julj 

July 

June 

June 

June 

Mav 

• 

May 
April 



Duv of the 
YeirWeek 

168 V. 
158 Ilt. 
I47,vil. 
136 lY. 
126;n. 

lU.TI. 

104 IT. 



93 
81 



I. 

V. 



71 III. 
6(»,vii. 

49 IV. 



»9 

27 

1« 

6 



349 
338 



327 
317 
306 
294 
284 
273 
2(>3 
2.51 
240 
1^30 

219 
207 
197 
186 
175 



II. 

VI. 

III. 
I. 



III. 

VII. 

IT. 

II. 

VI. 

III. 

I. 

V. 

III. 

VII. 

IV. 

II. 

VI. 

III. 

I. 

V. 

II. 
164 VII. 
153 IV. 
143 II. 
132 VI. 

120 III, 




Year of Hegira 

beirina 
lat Mubarram., 



1151 
1152 

♦1153 
1154 
1155 

♦1156 
1157 

♦1158 
1159 
1160 

1161 
1162 
1163 

♦1164 
1165 

♦1166 
1167 
1168 
1169 
1170* 

1171 
ril72 
1173 
1174 
1175 
1176 
1177 
1178 
1179 
1180 

1181 

1182 
«1183 

1184 

1185 
♦1186* 

1187 
♦1188 

1189. 

U90.* 



78820 
739 9 
74028 
74118 

742 7 



743 
744 
745 
746 
747 

748 
748 
749 
750 
751 
752 
753 
754 
755 



24 
14 
2 
23 
12 

1 
21 
10 
29 
19 

7 

28 

17 

6 



75625 



757 
758 
759 
760 
761 



14 
3 

24 

12 

1 



^62^22 



763 
764 
765 
766 

767 

768 
7C9 
770 
771 
772 
773 
774 
775 
776 



11 
30 
19 

8 

^6 

7 
26 
16 

5 
23 
14 
13 

3 
20 



Apiil 

April 

Mar. 

Mur. 

Mar. 

Fcb. 

Ffb. 

Feb. 

Jan. 

Jan. 

Jan. 

Dec. 

Dec. 

Nov. 

Nov, 

Nav. 

Ocf. 

Oct. 

Oct. 

Sept. 

Sept. 

Sept. 

Aujf, 

Aufj^. 

Aug:. 

July 

July 

June 

June 

Jone 

May 

May 

May 

April 

April 

April 

Mar. 

Mar. 

Mar. 

Feb. 



Dav of the 
Year Week 



I. 

V. 
II. 
VII. 
IV. 

I. 
vr. 
III. 
i. 

T. 



110 
99 
88 
77 
66 
55 
45 
33 
23 
12 

lll. 
356 VII. 
344 
3:i:i 
323 
312 
301 
290 
279 
269 VII. 

257 IV. 



IV. 

I. 

VI. 

III. 
I. 

T. 
II. 



246{i 



236 
225 
213 
208 
192 



182 vh: 
170 IV. 
159 1. 



149 

1.38 

126 

J16 

105 

94 

83 

72 

62 

51 



VI. 

III. 

VII. 
V. 

II. 



VI. 

ru. 
vir. 

V, 

II. 

VI. 

IV. 

I. 

VI. 

UI. 
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TABLE I. 



•S 




•1780 
♦1780 
1781 
1782 
1783 
♦1784 
1786 



l'JOl 

•i'^oa 



1204 
•li05 

12(MI 
♦1207 

1*.>06 

l'i09 
♦1*-J10| 

1211 
1212 

♦1-213 
1214 
1215 

•1-216 
1217 



1789 
1700 
1791 
•1792 
1793 



Year ofHegira 

begint 
Isl Mubarram. 



G. Date. 



8 
29 
18 

7 
•27 
16 

6 
25 
13 

3 



Feb. 
Jan. 
Jan. 
Jnn. 
Dec. 
liec. 
Dec. 
Kov. 
Kor. 
Nov. 



178623 Oct. 

1787 1-2 Ocr. 

I Oct. 

20 S4*|it 
9 Sepf. 

30 Aug. 

18 Aug-. 

8 Aug. 
1794^8 Jnly 

17 July 

O 



1795 

•1796 
1797 
1798 
1799 



1801 
1802 



•1218 •1803 22 April 



1219 1804 



25 
14 

4 



July 
June 
June 
Jane 



180024 Mtty 



13 
3 



May 



II April 



1220 I805!3I Blar. 

♦l22l' 180620 Mar. 

1222 180710 Mar. 

1223 •I80j8'27 Fcb. 
•1-224 1809|15 Feb. 

1225 ISI(A 5 Feb. 
•1226 181125 Jan. 

1227^iBl2l5 Jan. 

1228 1813^ 3 Jan. 
•1229 181323 Dec. 

1230 1814 13 Dec. 



Day 
Year 



39 

29 

18 

7 

362 

850 

340 

329 

318 

307 

296 



ofthe 
Week 

▼II. 

▼. 

II. 

TI. 

IT. 

I. 

VI. 

III. 

Til. 

T. 

II. 



285TI. 

275IT. 

2631. 

252|t. 

242 

231 

220 

209 

198 



188 
176 
165 
155 
144 
133 
123 
112 
102 
90 1. 



79 
69 



46 



III. 

TII. 
T. 
II. 
TI, 

IT. 

I. 

T. 

III. 

TII 

IT, 

II. 

TI. 

IT. 



T. 
III. 



58 TII. 



IV. 



36 II. 



25 

15 

3 



358 T. 



3é7 



TI. 
IV. 
C. 



m. 




Year of Uegira 

begina 
lal MuharraiQ. 



•1232 
1233 
1234 

•1235 



1237 
1238 
1239 
♦1240 



182217 



1241 
1242 

•1243 
1244 
1245 
1246 
1247 

•1248 



1823 
•1824 

1825 
1826 
1827 

♦1828 
I8C9 
T830 
I83I 

•1832 



Aug. 
Aug. 
July 
July 
July 
.Tune 
June 
May 

]-249| 189320 May 
1250! 1834 9 May 



6 
-25 

15 
4 
24 
13 
2 
21 
Jl 
30 



♦125li 183528 April 

April 

April 

1254,' 1838^6 Mar. 

Mar. 
Mar. 
Feb. 
Feb. 
184d|3I Jan. 
Jan. 



I I255| 1839 
•1256 •1840 



1257 

1258 

•1259 

1260 



1841 
1842 



M844 

1845 
1845 
l»i46 
1847 



16 
4 

h22 
II 



1261 
♦1-262 

1-263 

1264 
•1265^1848|26 



1-266 
•1267 
1268 



1849 
1850 
1851 



21 

9 
•29 
19 

8 



1269*1852 
'1270* 1653 



16 

5 

26 

14 

8 



Jan. 
Dec. 
Dec. 
Dec. 

Noy. 

KOT. 

I^ov. 
Oct. 
Oct. 
Oci. 



Day of th« 
Year Week 

337lTrt. 

325 IT. 

814'n. 

SOSJTI. 

298,111. 

282,1. 

270V. 

960 lir. 



249 
238 



TII. 

IVé 



-227'n. 

216,Ti. 

205.III. 

1951. 

183T. 

I72'ii. 

162 

151 

140 

129 

118 in. 
1081. 

96,v. 

85|n. 



TII. 

nr. 

II. 

.TI. 



75,Tn. 

64 IT. 
53|ii. 
42|Ti. 
31III. 

21 1. 

9v. 
363 II. 
353 TU. 
342 IV. 
331 z. 
320TI. 
309 in. 
299l. 
288T. 
276JI. 



7( 



TABLE I. 



6 



1271 
1272 

•1273 
1274 
1276 

♦1270 
1277 

♦1278 
1279 
1280 



^ 



1854 
1855 



Year of Hegira 

begins 
lit Maharram. 



G. Date. 



1856 
1857 
1858 
1859 
*I860 
I86I 
I862i28 
186317 



23 
12 
31 
21 
10 
30 
19 
8 



♦1281 *r864 

1282 

1283 
•1284 

1285 
•1286 

1287 

1288 

1289 

1290 



Sept. 
Sept. 
Aug:. 

Aujf. 
Aug-. 
July. 
July. 
Julj. 
June 
June 



Day of tha 
Year Week 



266 
255 

244 



2S3|ti. 
222 



5 June 157 1. 
I865|26 Mny U6vi. 
186615 May 135 in. 
•1867 4 May 
186823 April 
186912 April 

1870 2 April 

1871 22 Mar. 

187210 Mar. 

1873.28 Feb. 59ivi. I | 

The years marked * are leap yeare. 



YXI. 

IT. 

I. 



III. 



111 YJI. 
101 V. 

189 II. 
179 VII. 
168iv. 



124.YU. 

114v. 

10211. 

92 VII. 

81 IV. 

70 1. 

59ivi. 




1291 

♦1292 
1293 
1294 

♦1295 
1296 

♦1297 
1298 
1299 

♦1300 



I 



C 

•8 



1874 
1875 

♦1876 
1877 
1878 
1878 
1879 

•1880 
1881 
188^ 



Year of Hegira 

bejrine 
lat Mubai/ain. 



O. Date. 



17 

6 

27 

15 

4 

25 

14 

3 

22 

11 



1301 
1302 

•1303 
1304 
1305 

•1306 
1307 

♦1308 
1309 
1310* 



1883 

1884 

1885 

1836 

1887 

1888 

1889 

1890 16 

18911 6 

1892!25 



1 
20 

9 
29 
18 

6 
27 



Feb. 

Ftjb. 

Jan. 

Jan. 

Jan. 

Dec. 

Dec. 

Dec. 

Nov. 

Nov. 

Nov. 

Oct. 

Oct. 

Sept. 

Sept. 

SSept. 

Aug. 

Aug^. 

Aujr. 

July. 



Day of Ihe 
Year Week 



48 

37 

27 

15 

4 

359 

348 

338 

326 

315 



III. 

VII. 
V. 

II. 

VI. 
IV. 

I. 

VI. 

III. 

VII. 



305 V. 

294!ii. 

282 

272 

261 

250 V. 

239in. 

228,vu. 

218v. 

207 II. 



VI. 
IV. 

I. 



• 



JASUARY. 


FKBRUARY. 




Y«r. 




Ve«. 










S 






S 








;« 






tH 














i 


cl 


ri 
•s 


1 


t 


•3 




1 


J 


S 


1 


.3 


£ 




1 






1 


32 




'i 




2 


s 


33 




s 




3 


3 


34 




4 




4 


4 






a 




a 


5 


3( 









6 


li 37 




7 




7 




■M 








8 


8 


3» 




9 




1 


9 


40 




10 


10 


10 


10 


lU 


41 




11 


11 


11 


II 


11 


42 




12 


la 


12 


Vi 


12 


43 




la 


13 


13 


13 


13 


44 




14 


14 


14 


11 


14 


45 




15 


la 


15 


15 


- 13 


46 




16 


16 


16 




1« 


47 




17 


17 


17 




17: 48 




18 


as 


IS 




la. 40 




1» 


i» 


IS 




l»l 50 




SO 


20 


SU 




20| 51 




21 


21 


21 




Sl| 52 




23 


22 


22 




22 43 




23 




33 




SS; 34 




24 


2. 


14 




24 


55 




as 


83 


sa 




29 


56 




so 


26 


sa 




26 


57 




27 


2? 


27 




27 


58 




»8 


28 


28 




28 


69 




SS 


2« 


2» 




2S 


66 




30 


3C 


30 










31 


3 


31 











MAUCt 


. 


w 


i 






tH 












£ 


1 


é- 


i 


1 


Z 


fr 


" 




5 


1 




60 


2 




61 


3 


2 


62 


4 


3 


63 


5 


4 


64 


6 


5 


ita, 




« 




8 


7 




9 


8 




10 


» 




11 


10 




12 


11 




13 


12 




14 


13 




13 


14 


74 


16 


13 


75 


17 


16 


76 


18 


17 


77 


1» 


18 


78 


20 


1» 


79 


21 


20 


80, 


S2 
23 


Si 


81 


22 


82' 


24 


23 


83 


2» 


24 


84 


26 


25 


85 


27 


96 


86 


28 


27 


87 


2» 


28 


88 


30 


2B 


88 


31 


311 


« 




3 


91 



APRIL 




Ye«r. 


i 










^ 




■é 


1 




•5 


& 


S 


1 


1 


91 
92 


t 


S 




4 


: 




{ 


* 




< 


' 






i 


97 


( 


7 


96 


1 


t 


W 




( 


lin. 


11 


11 


101 


li 


n 


UH 


u 


li 




14 


1! 


\W 


11 


1* 


His 


l( 


if 


m 




II 


m 


It 


17 


iw 


1) 


II 


m 


2( 


11 


III 


21 


21 


111 


SS 


"1 


na 


21 


V. 


11! 


Zi 


Vi 


114 


ai 


iv 


-iii 


24 


9.1 


iih 


27 


21 


■111 


St 


Z 


111 


2( 


21 


ni 


30 


2« 
30 


■120 
121 





JUNE. 




JULY. 




ADGU8T. 




Tmt. 


i 


Tear. 


i 


y«r. 


i 






1 






^ 
1 






^ 




^ 




a 




B 




£ 




g 


i 


•s 




g 


d 


•5 




i 


g- 


^ 




1 


1 




1 


S 


& 




i 


J 


s 




1 




152 




1 




l»i 






~ 


21S 




1 


1^3 




3 


I 


183 




2 


1 


214 




i 


IH 




3 


i 


l»4 




8 




215 




^ 


150 




4 




185 




4 




316 




A 


156 




fi 




186 









217 




5 


la? 




6 




187 


6 




318 




6 


158 




7 




188' 


7 




:J1« 




7 


159 




8 




18» 




8 




2-U) 




8 


160 




9 




100 




S 


8 


221 




9 


161 




10 




191 




10 


9 


232 




10 


162 




11 




192 




11 


10 223 




n 


16;i 




13 




193 




12 


Il 224 




12 


IM 




13 




194 




19 


iaj225 
li. S26 




13 


165 




14 




195 




14 




14 


166 




l<t 




t06 




15 


14 S37 




14 


167 




1« 




197 




16 


la' 2d8 




16 


16t> 




17 




108 




17 


16 329 




17 


169 




18 




199 




18 


17, 230 




18 


170 




19 




200 




19 


18'23l 


so 


19 


171 




20 




201 




20 


10 232 


21 


20 


172 




21 


2< 


202 




21 


20 


233 


»i 


21 


173 




22 


21 


203 




23 


21 


234 


28 


29 


174 




23 


SS 


204 




2; 


22 


235 


24 


23 


175 




2i 


23 


205 




' 24i 


23 


236 


29 


24 


176 




25 


24 


2i'6 




25 


24 


237 


26 


26 


177 




26 


25 


207 




26 


25 


938 


27 


2< 


178 




27 


28 


208 




27 


26 


239 


28 


27 


179 




28 


37 


2oa 




2S 


27 


240 


S9 


28 


180 




29 


38 


210 




39 


38 


241 


80 


29 


181 




ao 


39 


311 




30 


29 


342 




30 


182 




81 


30 


212 




81 


30 


248 














81 


213 






31 


344 



TABLE II. 



8EPTBU 


OCTOBER. 


BOVEMBEa. 


tfECÉVflSR. 


Year. 


T»,. 


'S 


v.„. 


■'^ 


Yen. 


-P 








1 






>5 

■-2 






>* 


~|" 


i 


I 


■.g. 


1 


■g- 


■| 


's- 


å 


1 


■.S 


" 


'^ 


1 


'i 


■å 


a 


i 




1' 


1 








274 


'1 




305 


1 




33.1 


-a 






1 


276 


^ 


1 


306 


■2 


I 


33S 


3 






3 2791 


3 




307 


'3 


2 


337 


•4 




S' 277 


'4 


i 


308 


'4 


3; 338 


5| 




4 278 


!i 


i\ 309' 


■5 


4 339 






5 279 


6 


5, 31i>| 


6 


5 341) 


7 






6 28d 


7 


6 311 


7 


6 341 


■8 






7, :J81 


B 


7 31* 


'8 


8 343 


Q 






8' 282 


■9 


8 3131 


"9 


W 






9 283 


10 


9 


'314 


W 


9 ,344 


11 






10 "284 


11 





310 


11 


lOi 345 


12 






H. 2&fil 


12 




■316 


K 


U 34« 


)S 




19 


12 -28B| 


IS 


S 


317 


13 


13! 347 


W 




14 


13' 287| 


14 


3! 3181 


14 


13: 348 


13 




Ifi 


14' 2881 


IB 


4, 3l9| 


1'5 


14 


349 


10 




16 


15 -280! 


IB 


51 320 


Ib 


13 


350 


ir 




!7 


18 


290 


17 


6 321 


17 


Ifi 


351 


18 




le 


17 


291 


18 


71 322 


18 




353 


19 




i& 


18 


292 


]9 


81323 


19 


18 


3-^3 


20 




20 


19 


293 


20 


9 3-24 


20 


19 


354 


^1 




21 


20 


294 


21 


20 325 


21 


20 


355 






22 


21 


295 


23 


21 826 


22 


21 


358 






. 36 


2-2 


asfi 


23 


2^ 337| 


23 


22 


357 


S4 




24 


23 


297 


34 


23 328 


24 


23 


358 






se 


24 


298 


25 


34 3'jfl 
23 330 


25 


■24 


359 






ae 


25 


299 


20 


2« 


23| 3tiO 






87 




800 


2T 


aq 331 


S7 


26' 361 


ae 




iå 


25 


301 


28 


27 332 


28 


37 


363 






88 


28 


802 


29 


28 333 
25,' 334 


39 


28 


363 


3( 




3« 


39 


303 


30 


30 


29 


364 






31 


30 


304 




30| 333 


31 


30 


305 








31 


1 










31 


368 



80 











TABLE III. 












IffUHABRAM. 


8AFAR. 


RABl* I. 


RABr II. 


Da j of the 


Da; 


f oftbe 


Day of the 

t 1 


Daj bf the 


• 


• 


• 

M 


• 
•S 


• 

u 


• 


• 




• 


• 

ja 


• 

u 


9 

J4 


§ 


• 


S 


§ 


OS 


« 


c 

o 




9> 

9> 


c 

o 


3) 


ZJ 


s 


>^ 


^ 


S 


JH 


^ 




>< 


^ 


s 


H 


^ 


1 


1 


I. 


1 


31 


III. 


I 


00 


IV. 


1 


90 


VI. 


'i 


2 


11. 


2 


32 IV. 


2 


61 


V. 


2 


91 


VII. 


3 


3 


III. 


3 


33 V. 


3 


62 


VI. 


3 


92li. 


4 


4 


IV. 


4 


34,vi. 


4 


63 


VII. 


4 


93'ii. 


6 


å 


V. 


S 


35|Vii. 


5 


64 


I. 


r> 


94 lu. 


C 


6 VI. 


6 


36i. 





65 


II. 


(> 


9J IV. 


7 




VU. 


7 


37|ii. 


7 


66 


III. 


7 


96,v, 


S 


8 


I. 


8 


38,111. 


8 


67 


IV. 


8 


97 


ri. 


9 


9 


II. 


9 


39 IV. 


9 


68 


V. 


9 


98 


VII. 


10 


10 


III. 


10 


40jv. 


10 


69 


VI. 


10 


99 1. 


11 


11 


IV. 


11 


4i;vi. 


11 


70 


VII. 


11 


lOO 


II. 


12 


12 


V. 


12 


42vir. 


12 


71 


I. 


12 


101 


III. 


13 


13 VI. 


13 


43;i. 


13 


72 


II. 


13 


102 


IV. 


14 


14 VII. 


14 


44iii. 


14 


73 


III. 


.14 


I03v. 


15 


151. 


15 


45iii. 


15 


74 


IV. 


15 


I04jvt 


16 


16 II. 


16 


46 IV. 


16 


75 


V. 


16 


lOovii 


17 


17111. 


17 


47 


V. 


17 


76 


VI. 


17 


106 i. 


18 


18 IV. 


18 


48 


VI. 


18 


77 


VII. 


18 


107 II. 


19 


19 


V. 


19 


' 49 


VII. 


19 


78 


I. 


19 


108 III. 


20 


20 


VI. 


20 


50 


I. 


20 


79 


II. 


20 


109 IV. 


21 


21 


vn. 


21 


51 


II. 


21 


80 


III. 


21 


UOv. 


22 


22 


I. 


22 


52 


ni. 


22 


81 


IV. 


22 


111 VI. 


23 


23 


II. 


23 


63 


rv. 


23 


82 


V. 


23 


112 VII. 


24 


24 


III. 


24 


54 


V. 


24 


83 


VI. 


24 


113i. 


25 


25 


rv. 


25 


55 


VI. 


25 


84 


VII. 


25 


114 II. 


26 


26 


V. 


26 


56 VII. 


26 


85 


I. 


26 


115 III. 


27 


27 


VI. 


27 


57 1. 


27 


86 


II. 


27 


116IV. 


28 


28 


vn. 


28 


58 II. 


28 


87 


III. 


28 


117 V. 


29 


29 


I. 


29 


59 III. 


29 


88 


IV. 


29 


118 n. 


SO 


30 


II. 








30 


89 


V. 














• 



















81 



TABLE III, 



JUMADIAL- 
AWAL. 




JIIMADIAL- 
* AKIU. 




K£JAB. 




SHABAN. 


1 

Day of the 


Day of the 


Daj 


f of the 


Dåji 


' of the 


• 
•S 


• 


M 






• 


M 




• 


0) 


M 




• 


u 


M 


c 
o 


il 


S 




1 


08 

1 








1 






•1 


1 


1 


119 


VII. 




1 


149 


II. 




1 


178 


III. 




1 


208 


V. 


2 


120 


I. 




2 


150 


III. 




2 


179 iv. 




2 


209 


VI. 


3 


121 


II. 




8 


J51 


IV. 




8 


180 


V. 




3 


210 


vn. 


4 


122 


in. 




4 


152 


V. 




4 


181 


VI. 




4 


211 


X. 


5 


123 


IT. 




5 


153 


VI. 




5 


182 


VII. 




5 


212 


II. 


G 


124 


V. 




6 


154 


VII. 




6 


183 


I. 




6 


213 


III. 


7 


l!?;> 


VI. 




7 


155 


I. 




7 


184 


II. 




7 


214 


IV. 


8 


120 


VII. 




« 


156 


II. 




8 


ia5 


III. 




8 


215 


V. 


9 


127 


I. 




9 


157 


XII. 




9 


186 


rv. 




9 


216 


VI. 


10 


128 


II. 




10 


158 


IV. 




10 


187 


V. , 




10 


217 


VII. 


11 


129 


III. 




11 


159 


V, 




11 


188 


VI. 




11 


218 


I. 


12 


130 


IT. 




12 


160 


VI. 




12 


189 


VII. 




12 


219 


II. 


13 


131 


V. 




13 


161 


VII. 




13 


190 


I. 




13 


220 


in. 


14 


182 


VI. 




14 


162 


I. 




14 


191 


II. 




14 


221 


IT. 


16 


133 


VII. 




15 


163 


II. 




15 


192 


in. 




15 


222;v. 


16 


134 


I. 




16 


164 


III. 




16 


193 


IV. 




16 


223 TI. 

224 TH. 

2251. 


17 


135 


II. 




17 


165 


IV. 




17 


194 


V. 




17 


18 


136 


in. 




18 


166 


V. 




18 


195 


VI. 




18 


10 


187 


IV. 




19 


167 VI. 




19 


196 


VII. 




19 


226 


II. 


20 


138 


V. 




20 


168 VII. 




20 


197 


I. 




20 


227 


III. 


21 


139 


VI. 




21 


169 1. 




21 


198 


II. 




21 


228 


rv. 


22 


140 


VII. 




22 


170 n. 




22 


199 


in. 




22 


229 


V. 


23 


141 


I. 




23 


171 


UI. 




23 


200 


IV. 




23 


230 


VI. 


24 


142 


n. 




24 


172 


IV. 




24 


201 


V. 




24 


231 


VII. 


25 


143 


in. 




25 


173 V. 




25 


202 


VI. 




25 


232 


I. 


26 


144 


IV. 




26 


174;vi. 




26 


203 


VII. 




26 


2.13 


II. 


27 


145 


V. 




27 


175ivn. 




27 


204 


X. 




27 


284 


III. 


28 


146 


VI. 




28 


176 


I. 1 




28 


205 


XI. 




28 


285 


IV. 


29 


147 


vn. 




29 


177 


II. 




29 


206 


III. 




29 


236 


V. 


30 


148 


X. 












30 


207 


IV. 




29 







GO 



TABLE TIT. 



) I 



RAMAZA'N. 



Day ofthe 



s 
o 



2 

a 

4 
5 
6 
7 
8 
9 
10 
11 

l'^ 

13 
14 
15 
16 
17 
18 
19 
2(J 
21 
22 
23 
24 
25 
26 
27 
28 
29 
30 



03 
Ol 






237 VI. 

238 VII. 

239 I. 
240 II. 
241 ni. 



242 



IV. 



243 V. 
2-t4iVi. 
245 VII. 



246 
247 
248 



i. 

ir. 

III. 



V. 

VI. 
VII. 

I. 
II. 



249 IV. 

250 

251 

252 

253 

254 

255 III. 

256 

257 

258 

259 

2G0 

261 

262 

263 

264 

255 

266 



IV. 
V. 
VI. 
VII. 

I. 

II. 

III. 

IV. 
V. 
VI. 
VII. 



SHAWA'L. 



Day of the 



o 



1 

2 
3 
4 

mø 

O 

6 
7 
8 
9 
10 
11 
12 
13 
14 
15 
16 
17 
18 
19 
20 
21 
22 
23 
24 
25 
26 
27 
28 
29 



es 



M 



267 1. 
268 II. 
269 III. 
270 IV. 
27l|v. 
272Vi. 

273 VII. 

274 r. 

275 TI. 

276 III. 
277 IV. 
278 V. 
279 



280 
281 
282 
283 
284 
285 
286 
287 
288 
289 
290 
291 
292 
293 
294 
295 



vr. 

VII. 

I. 

II. 

III. 

IV. 

V. 

VT. 

VII. 

I. 

II. 

III. 

IV. 

V. 

VI. 

VII. 

I. 



DULKIIAIDA 



Day of the 



c 
o 






1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

11 

12 

13 

14 

15 

16 

17 

18 



296 

29; 

298 

299 

300 

301 

302 

303 

304 

305 

300 

307 

308 

309 

310 

311 






II. 
III. 

IV. 
V. 
VI. 
VII. 

I. 

II. 

III. 

IV. 
V. 
VI. 
VII. 

I. 

II. 

III. 



312 IV. 
313 V. 
19> 314 VI. 



20 
21 
22 
23 
24 
25 
20 
27 
28 
29 
30 



3l5,vii. 
3161. 
317 II. 
3l8in. 
319 IV. 
320V. 

321 VI. 

322 VII. 
323 1. 
32411. 
325111. 



DULHAJER 



Day ofthe 
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4^ 
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C 
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IX 
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U* 


<5 
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o."»/? 


•Vm 



1 

2 

3 

4 

6 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

11 

12 

13f 

14 

15 

16 

17 

18 

19 

20 

21 
22 
23 
24 
25 
26 
27 
28 
29 
30 



327 V. 

328 VI. 

329 vir. 
3301. 
.331111. 
332*1 n. 
333IV. 
334'v. 
335 VI. 
.336'vii. 
337 I. 
33811. 

339 III. 
340iiv. 

341 jv. 

342 VI. 

343VII. 

3441- 

345"- 

346III- 

3471^- 

348'V. 

349IVI. 

350 vn. 

351 

352 

353 

354 

355 



I. 

11. 

III. 

IV. 
V. 
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JAPANBSE CHROKOLOGY. 

TrAnnlfition of an eztract from an article on Japan in the *'ReTU6 det 
Deux Mondes" loth May 18(51 page 400, on the tubject of Japenese 
chronologry. 'The Japauese have many modes ofeouiitry time. Tbey 
use the era of Sin-mon, the first Micado 660 B. C. The also use the 
Imperial eras named Nengo, The 32 nd Micado conceived the idea of 
attachin^ cerlain epithets to the year commencing' his reign, '* the 
eelestial peaee*' **the etemal virttæ '* his 8ucce88oi*s followed his ezam* 
pie and these phrases serve to design the epoch. Thus the treaty of 
Baron Gros was si^i^npd on the drd day of the Oth moon of the 5i\\ year 
pf Nengo Anehiij 'Hhe year of the horse*' (9th October 1858). A% to 
the 60 years cyde equally employed in Ghina and Siam, it dates from 
the year 2637 B. C. (consequentlv 8in-mon belong^ed to the 33rd cycle) 
sinoe that time there liave been 75 cycles, and t)ie 76th will cummence 
A. G. 1864 to end in A. C. 1923. Each year of the cycle haa a nam« 
peculiar to itself." 



MAHOMEDAN TIMES OP PRAYER. 



1. Suboh or Soobh ., Daybrenk. 

2« Lohoh or Doohr •• Aftér mid-day near 1 p. m. 

Ss Asr .. Afternoon, aboutmid-fiay betweea 

noon and nightfall. 
4. Mugh'rib •• Sunset, or rather a few minutea 

aftar sunset. 
6. £sb*é • . Ejreniiig, whea it has just bacomo 

dark. 



CHINESE BOOK-KEEPING. 



The Ghineae keep four books: Ist.the Qhoh Ghen^, the waste (Hteral* 
lyy the groBs) book ; 'Znå the Jtt Gheng, or day book ; 3rd the Ghongf 
Poh, or ledger, of which they keep two, if their trans aotions are exUui* 
aiTe, ooe for Chineae, and one for other persons, Orientals or Etiropeana ; 
and 4th the Hoay Gheng, or stook book. This last is not alwaya 
kept. The Jit Cheng aer.ves aa a caah as well as'a day book. AU 
pnrobaseaof good« for caah are entered in worda at leng'th ; on credity 
in figares. The former ia called tuah beh, or tuah poon seafa ; tbe 
lattw^aeoli beh, or seoh poon seah. The Ghinese. keep no r«{rular 
booka for entering reoeipt« of goods. A Hoon Fai (while painted board) 
IS kept h) some.fpr this purpose. 
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FEES PAYAIJLE IN PUHLIC OFFICES &r. 



SUPRBME COURT. 



* A TABLE of FeKs autborized to be received nnd taken by tbe 
Officers ofthe Court of Judichture of Prince of Wales' Island, 
Singapore and Malaeca ; pursuant to tbe Provision of His Majes- 
tj's Charter :— Settled this 4tb day of October 1827, 



For filing P<>tition, where tbe amount chiimed shall not 
exceed 100 duUurs ... .. •• 

And 1 per c«Tit on all sums above 100 dollars. 

For filing- same, wbere it shall bnve be^n put into writin^' 
by tbe Recorder horn a verbal Atatement, or wbere, 
Laving been preferred in writing*, it shall have been 
perused and st^ttled by the Recorder, or where it shall 
have been re-dfawn by the Recorder, per cent 

¥4>r filing petition for leave to appeal, per cent 

For enterinsr all petitions . . 

Id all ejectments, and in all actions or preceedings wbere 

the thin^ souofht to be recovered shall oonsist of lands 

' or houses, or both, the charge on filini; petition shall be 

1 per cent upon the valuation at which the same is as- 

sessed by Government. 

In all actions or proceedings brought for the specific re- 
covery of a personal chattel, or for damage done there- 
to, or con version of tbe same, tbe charge for filing pe- 
tition sball be 1 per cent on the value of the chattel, 
and 1 per cent on the amount of damage laid in the pe- 
tition 

For Sum mons to each defendant • • 

For Registrar's Certificate of petition being filed, and 
judge^s order thereon for a CRpias . . 

For filing every Affidavit of debt, where the sum sworn 
to is under or amounts to 100 dollars 

If above 100 dollars, for every 100 dollars 

For Capias in pursuance, in every case . . 

For taking Speciel Bail, and enteriug same, each defend- 
ant in all cases . . 

Tor Justification of Bail before judge or commisaionery and 
drawing affidavit, each defendant . . 



Sp» Dollars 

1 

3 — 



1 
1 
1 



V " 



II 



1 — 

1 — 

1 — 

1 — 

3 — 

1 — 

1 — 
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»■• ; ■■ - — ■ - '■ • ■ ' - 

For Aiiiiexing every plea or auswer, defeoce or demurrer Sp, DollarSé 

to fH'tition, each defendant 
Foi* Suminons to each witness »^ 

Imh' Calliiijir every cause •• 
For Kiif^rin^ same ... 

Fur Adniinistering every Oath in coart or chambers • . 
For KeaUiu^: every exhibit, document or paper produced 

in evidence, unless the court or judge shali at the time 

di reet a larmer sum to be paid 
For taking down the evidence of each witness in al] ap*^ 

peiilabie caaes, as direeted bv the charter, per folio of 

90 word«, 7 tigares to count for 1 word. 
For every j ud g ment oi* decree pronounced by the court 

or judure, where the amount recotered does not exceed 

100 dollars. 

And one per cent afterwards. 
For enterini^ every judgment or decree 
For taxing costs» inciuding* agent's charges, where the 

bill does not exceed 100 dollars. . . 
After the first 100 dollars, 1 per cent. 
For all writs of execution ... •• 

For every copy of declaration, or bill, petition, plea or 

answers, or any other document, paper or proceeding 

in court, not otherwise charged, in all matters, per folio 
For res^itftrar or clerk examining or attesting, and cer- 

ti fy i ng same, in all matters 
For every habeas corpus, mandamus, certiorari, or any 

other writ or process whatsoever, not otherwise charged 
For every attuchment for contempt in the presence of 

the courty or otherwine, or disobedience of order or rule 

of court 
For all interrogatoriea and answers thereto filed in pur- 

ftuance thereof, per folio oi 90 words 
For every com mission to ezamine or swear witnesses, 

each witDesa 
For every commission issuing from the court for the ftp- 

pointment of justices of the peace. . . 
For each name to be inserted in such commission 
For every proclamation made 
For every séarch in the registrar^s office 
For every report or certificate by the registrar or other 

person, to whom any cause or matter shali have been 

referred by the court, for the Ist folio 
For every folio after 
For every rule or order of court 

For every receipt granted by the registrar, when demanded 
For every attendance before the registrar or other person 

lo whem any cause or other matter shali have been re- 
ferred by the court, each party per hour 
For perusal by the registrar or other pereon appointed by 



•• 



1 — 

1 -^ 

-. 60 

— 60 

— 60 



— .60 

— 60 

1 *- 

1 — 

1 — 

1 — 

— 60 
1 — 
1 — 

1 — 

— 60 
1 — 



60 


— . 


10 


— 


— 


60 


"■• 


60 


1 


60 


1 


~^ 


— 


60 



2 — 
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tlMeoQit, of Miy deeds, oonveyances or other docu- 

BMte, not exoeeéinif 20 folios, of 90 vords each, and 

•eHling and sigmng sane. . 
If i^T« 20 foliogy for eaeh folio additional 
For ererr attendance b j tbe regittrar or other person ap- 

pcnnted by the oourt, within Uie limit« of George Town, 

ta adminiater oath or transaet otber bnaiAess, exclasive 

of palanquin hira 
Bejcmd the booada of George Town, exclasive of palan- 

^Qio hira 

Iv ÅPPBÅULBLB MaTTXSS : 

For filing every petition for leave to appeal, per cent 
For every cenSlioate of appeal, allowea 

BcCLmiASTIOAL Måttbrs : 

For receiving and filing petition for probate or letters o' 

administration, swearing petitioner to tbe tru tb tbere- 

of) and filing bond, per cent 

But if it ahall appear, upon any subeequent ezami< 

nation of the executor'a or administratpr*s aocounis 

by tbe caurt, tbat the sum realized exceeds tbe snui 

awom to, tbe executor or administrator ahall paj 

1 per cent on the excess. 

For granting all letters of administration or probate 

For every caveat filed 

For every eertificate of tbe registrar of accounts and in- 

Tentoriea being filed, and copies thereol, unless a small 

er sum sball be apecially ordered by the court, per Iblio 

of 90 words 

For every exemplification of a will, per folio of 90 worda, 

and pa^hment . . . . . • 

For every petition for marria^e licenæ 
Foi( license for celebrating marriage under seal of the oourt 

B^Fullertøm. 
J, T. Claridffe. 
Addei moe thø af>ove was settled: 
For drawing every petition, per folio of 90 worda 
For ditto •• .. ditu>, affidavit of .• ditto 
For ditto . . . . ditto, for every other documeøt, do 
For avery i^otice to plead • . 



Sp. Dollars, 

5 — 
— 60 



»• 



1 — 

2 - 

1 — 

I - 



1 — 



5 
I 



1 — 



1 

2 

20 



1 
1 
1 



50 



Caown Fejes. 

lo be taken and received by the Registrar wben the Court sits as a 
Oburt of Oyer and Terminer and GaolODeKi^ery. 



For preparing every ^noh warrant, and every other pro- 

ceasJssuing out pf the court of Oyer a^d Tei'miner . . 

For every' venire, takiiig ev-ery xeai^^nis^u^oei aud di»- 



i ^ 
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2 — 

1 ^ 

1 — 

— 60 



charginjJT or r^piting the same (recording tbe app«ar-|5p. Dollars. 

ance, plea or acquittal of every defeiidant), for everj 

bail and jttstificalioii of buil, and for every order of 

Gourt and copy thereof, in cade oi felony 
For the same, exceptin felony 
For drawing: and engrosaing .every bill of iDdictment in 

felony, per folio . . 
For the same, except in felony 
For copies of indictments, and other papers wben ordered 

or required, per folio 
For etery subpæna 
For every eearch in office . . 
For entericg petition of appeal, taking tbe security tbere- 

on, and entering the allowance of appeal, taking toge* 

ther, in felony .. 
For the same, except in felony 
For swearing each witness on indictment previous to go- 

ing before tbe grand jury, in all cases 
For calling and swearing the jury on trial 
For entering and recording verdict . . 
For reading eveiy notice or other document exhibited in 

court as evidence . . . . . . 

For every oath adininistered in court. . . . 

For everv prisoner discharged by proclamation or acquit- 

tedof felony .. .. 

For the same, except in felony 
For every prisoner convioted of felony • . 

For the same, except io felony . • • • • • 1 — * 



— 


50 


... 


60 


1 


— 


10 




6 


— 


.... 


60 


1 


.. 


1 


— 


B.. 


60 


— 


60 


2 


- 


1 


... 



QUARTÉR SSSSION FBIS. 



F£ES to be taken by the Registrar wben the Court sits as a Coitfi of 

Quarter Sessions. 
When the court sits as a court of quarter sessions, and 
the like duties are pertbrmed by the registrar . or \m 
clerks as in a couit oi Oyer and Terminer and Gaol 
Delivery, be shall be authorized to charge tbe same 
fees. 
When small offences, controversies, quarrels and misde- 
meanors are tried, the charges shall be as under, the 
fees to be paid by prosecutor before trial : 
For entering every plaint and sentence of court, if only 

one defeodant ... .. •• 2 — 

If more than one defendant, for every individual charged — 60 

B. Fullcrton^ 

Governor. 
John Thomas Ciaridge, 

Kecorder, &c. 
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The followin^ ia th« Governor't obj«K?tion to fees nn the criroinal side. 
■9 entered und fit«d of record on the pruceédiiig:^ ol* tbe court oii the 4th 
of October 1827 :— 

Of fees on the criminal fide in proceedineB before the court of Over 
and Terminer, or qaarter seMioiis, I entirely di^approTe. Ifpaidbjr 
indiTidualø, the course of juatice will probably be impeded by diacoura«:- 
ingr prosecutions. If paid by grovernmeiit,' an uncertain and indelinite 
ezpense'will be incurred; nearly all criminal caaes cominsr before the 
court, and sent by the sittinjr justices, beinu: virtually public auits ; if 
neceaaary, we may reconimend Government to uUow a clerk'ofthe 
crowo to conduct them. 

Sheriff*8 Fsbs. 



For serving every summons, subpæ*iA, citation or order 

For serving: every writ and other builabl«; proceRS 

For discbarging every defendant ut the deaire of the 

plaintiff 
For releasing property aeized under writ of sequestration 

or fieri faciaa, by the desire of the plaintiff . . 
For drawing and taking each bail bond, every defendant 
When any aummons, writ or procesa of any kind 
ahall be executed, or aet done, for which a fee ia 
authorized to be takeii aa above, the deputy duly 
appoiiited, who shail execute auch proces« or do 
auch aet, shall be entitled to one half the fee or 
fees which the sheriff may claim under this table. 



8p. Drs, 

1 — 

2 — 

— 50 

5 — 
1 — 



Pcundagt : 

Five per cent to be charged upon tbe firet five hundred dollars, and 
two and a half per cent upoo every one hundred dollara above Uve hun- 
dred dollars. 

Govemor. 

John Thomas Claridge^ 

Recorder. 

4t*« A revised table of fees to be taken by the Agents and Advocatea 
beiiig under the couaidereti on of the Court, the old table is do( inaert^ 
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THETABLEOFFÉES OF THE CO URT FOR THE RELIEF OF 

I.NSOLVEJirT DEBTORS. 



» 



11 



>i 



r» 



• « 



PRINCIPAL OFFICER'S FEES.. 
For Filinir Petition includin^ entry of the same in the Record 
Book ■ . • • . • • • • • 

Filing Schedule (or amended Schedule) with Estate Fa- 
per an nex ed and en tering 
Every other docuinent which requires to be filed 
i\Jinuting in the Minute Book, every Rule and Proceed- 
ing and fur every Copy thereofy each per folio of 90 
words 
The drawing and fair Gopying of every Warrant to the 
SherifT to bring up a Prisoner, or to discharge, re- 
lease, or further imprison him, and of vesting, in 
terim, and other ordert, each per folio • . 
Office Copies of all proceedinga or Accounta per folio . 
Every Certiiicate .. 

Every aearch in his Office in anawer to Inquiry 
Reading and marking every exhibit or other proceeding 

read in Court . . 
Each Subpæna 
Entering Notice of opposition 

Entering a Case in the list of Caaea for each day's hearin^ 

Every Attendance before the Court of Judicature with 

Records, Books, or Papers, from his Office, on cases 

appealed or order 

Every Attendance on the Court or a Judge in Chambers, 

with Papers from his Office, by Order of the Court, or 

a Judge or at the requeat of any party 

„ Every Summons and every Precept, each 

„ Investigating Accounta and other matters referred by the 

Court, and for reporting thereon to the Court, for 

eacb Meeting (such Meeting to last 3 bours if re- 

quired) .. .. •• 

„ Ditto when Documents only referred and reporting tbem 

N. B. — This is the total whatever time may be occupied 

„ Preparing every Notice and Advertisement, inciuding 

sending tbe same to the Gazette 
,y Taking down every examination of an Insolvent, or depo- 

aition of a Witness per folio 
ff Making a fair copy thereof to be filed in* Court, (besides 

parehment) p^r folio 
To any Commiasioner for taking any Affidavit at the Gaol, in- 
ciuding attendance and ezplanatioo 

THE TAXING OFFICER. 
For iazing every bill oi Costa under 100 dollars 

above 100 dollars 



Drs. 



»1 

1» 



}> 



Cts. 
50 

50 
25 

15 



15 
15 
50 
50 

20 
50 
25 
25 



00 



— 


75 
20 


4 
3 


00 
€0 


— 


2S 

1 


— 


15 


— 


15 


1 


00 


1 
2 


00 
00 
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For Every Summons 
^ Every Certificate 

f^ Oath Administered and Affidavit Sworn bcfore him 
ff Evtrj Office Copy when required por folio 

THE INTERPBETERS. 
For Translations per folio 
,y Calling on each Petition to be beard 
,1 Evwy oath administered to tbe Prisoner and the Witiies- 

■OS) eacu •• •• •> 



SBALER. 
For erery Seal of the Coiirt 
I, Etery Seal to Certificates and other Papers sent to 
England 



• • 



UNDER SHERIFFAiND MESSENGER. 
For bringing* up eacb Prisoner before tbe Court or a Judge, 

or before Examiner or referee on'x>rder .. 
yy Every Warrant to the Gaoler to discharge a defendant . . 
„ Filing all Warrants and O rders 
y, Every search in his OfHce ..' 
,y Every Certificate . . 
„ Every Service by the Post . . 
II Sarving eacb l^otice wiihin 5 Miles of the respeciive 

Court- Houses at the difierent stations 



Drs. 



GAOLER. 
For every Certificate . . 
,1 Attending with a Prisoner before the Court or a Judge, 
or before any Officer to whom the Court sbali refer 
any matter for investigation on ord er 
II Forms to Prisoner, assistance in filling up, attestation, de 
livery &c. as in rule mentioned . . 

BROKER OR OTHER VALUER. 
For valuing, appraising, and certifying the exoepted articles 
ifwithin five miles of the Court- Houses at the res 
pective stations . . 

^, Every additional mile he shall traverse beyond that dis 
tance 



• • 



ATTORNEYS' FEBS. 
Altendance in Prison, takiifg instructions for Petition 
Drawing and Engrosslng Petition 
Preparing and attesting Estate Papers, each 
Ditto, if second page written additional ... 
Attending to lodge or fllo Petition with accompanying docu- 
ments . . • . . • . . 

Atteudances in Pj iaon; taking instructions for Schedule 



et.50 
50 
25 
15 



50 
25 

25 



50 
00 



50 
25 
25 
.00 
25 
10 

20 



25 



50 
00 



3 


00 


— 


50 


3 


00 


1 


00 


1 


00 


— 


50 


1 


00 


é 


00 



01 



Drawing Schedule, per folio of 90 words 

When the number of Debtors exceed 20, then for the exceas 

above 20, per folio, uni y 25 ceuU, viz. 2 words to be 

computed as oiie. 

£ngro88U)g Schedule and Estate Papers, and duplicate there* 

of, per folio 
Fttir copy for Prisoner if required, ptr folio 
General Balance Sheet, coniiuon case • • 

Ditto, per additional sheet • • 

Drawing and and Engrrossing Petition and Affidnvit for leave 
to file Petition or 8che<lule (time being passcd) on 
printed form common case 
Drawing and Engros.«ing if another half sheet is necessary for 

the Debtor and Creditor account — additional 
AU attendances relatkig to any application to the Court 
Attending at prison reading over aud attepting ISchedule and 

Estate Paper 
Atlending to file Schedule and for order for hearing 
Attending Insolvent for his Books, &c. indorsing the same 

and lodging theiu at the Office 
Drawing Advertisements, with fuir copy for printer, and At- 

tendance to ins«rt the same 
Copies of order to serve or annex and examining, inctuding 
letters for service hy the post, and attending at the 
Post OiHce to put in the ^anie, each 
Attending Messenger to deliver order, copies for Service and 

lists, and for their return • • 

For all lists delivered to Messenger in each case 
Ditto in reapect Ofeach Noiice specified in such list«, ad- 
ditional 
Searching with the Sheriflf. for detainers 
Searching for Notice of opposition 
A^tanding Conrt on the healing and advopating a case as 

Counsel 
Attending for order of adjudication and deliveiing the same 

to the Insolvent 
Drawinff and Engrossing affidavits of service of rules per folio 
Ditto otner affidavits than above luentioned per folio ... 

Takinff instructions for speeial affidavits 
Attending the Court on motion and other necessary attendance, 

not otherwise nientioned 
Copy and service of rules within 5 miles of the respective 

Court Houses at the difTerent btations 
Waiting and sending letters when absolutelj necessary 
Bills of costs with copies and gettiug the same taxed with 
affidavitand all expencesand allowances thcreou, but 
not ihcluding the Officer*s fee in each ca:$c 
Ditto on further taxation after hearing 
LeUerii Mejssag,cs, &c* oo( otheiwiiie vharged 



Drs.loWdO 



1°' 



2 
1 



1 

2 
1 

1 

2 



15 

00 

00 



50 

00 

00 

00 

00 

oor 

15^ 



1 


00 
50 


— • 


50 
50 


10 


00 


1 
1 


00 
15 
25 


1 


— 


1 


00 

?0 


2 
1 


00 
50 

00 
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COITRT OF REQUESTS* 

Tbe followincr reTitied tabie of Fet^ e^itabHsbeti for tbe Court of Com- 
niMiunern for tbe liecovery of Smsll Debts, is pubiisbed fur ^eneral in- 
f«>rnuttoii : — 
Fihn«; Fce— Ten fM>r cent on tbe amount of tlie sum claimed. 

£iit«*rinff CMiu^laint and gfrunting Siiinioous 50 Cents 

Subfiætia 20 ,^ 

Warrant nnd Attuchmeut 50 ,» 

Po«tpoi)eiu«'nt and Notice *20 ,» 

Five |ier i*(*nt i:« nllowed on tbe vales of irood« »nd property, diapoæd 
ofat Public OutcTjr, l»y tbe decroes of tbe Court of ltt*qiiest, to tlia 
Bailiff, wbo.*«e busin(*ji8 it I.h to attend niidsell sueb Property. 

Tbe Feefl 9|N*c'ified in tbe abc ve 'J':ible nre to be levied at tbe seveml 
Courta of Kequests in tiie Straita Settlementa from tbe Ist of Jan. 1860« 

iiy order of tbe Governor in Council, 

J. IJURN-Ciipt4iin, 
SecT/. to the Governor ofthe Straits Settlctnentå. 

Singapore, lOth December 1859. 

POLICE COURT. 
' Tbe only fees authorised by the Police Aet (sec* 24 of the amending 
Aet No. 4« of 18IJ0) are :— 
' << For every .sum mons issued by tbe Cororoissioner of Police or a Ma- 

gfistrate under tbt* Aet Sannas. 

# *'For every »ubpæna so issued 4 anruu. 

«*« " Provitied tbat it sball be lawful for such Commissioner or Ma- 
gistrate in any case to remit such fee or fees, if be sball be satisfied tbat 
the party compUining is unable to pay tbe same, or if the corapbimt ia 
made by any Police Officer in execution of bis duty. 

In prnctice the following unauthorized fees are levied : — 
For ench Warrant to apprebend wbetber it contalns one 

or many names •* •• •• 1 dollar 

For each Searcli Warrant . . . • 1 „ 

,y „ Sununons not including more tban 4 naroes . . 50 cents 

„ every person app^^aring: to the Summons •• 25 ,« 

„ „ *8ul>pæna not ind udi ng more than 4 names . . ^ •> 

„ „ additional Subpæna requircd by tbe same party 50 ,» 

,y „ Buil Bond, to be paid by tbe party bailed ... 50 „ 
,, „ Recognizance to keep tbe Peace or for good 
behaviour, lo be paid by the party required to enter 
into the same ... .. ..50 ,> 

For every Recognizance for Defendant to appear at 

Quarter Sessions.. •• *. 50 i. 

For every Revenue Warrant .. •• 1 dolUr 

„ „ Person arrested under Warrant . . 25 cents 
„ „ Commitment, except for Felony, whether con- 

taininff one or more names .« ..1 dollar 



•o 



There does not appear to be any legislative authority for the levy of 
fees in the Court of Requests« 



Hm 
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POLICE FEES. 
Poandsiire Fees for every goat, sheep or hog (Ac( 4B 

of 1860 §28) •• .. Sannas 

Do. for every otlier animal (t^.) . . • • 1 RQpef[ 

Åiiiiunl Réuristerinor of every boat that plies for pasaen* 

gera (Aet 48 of 1860 § 23) .. .. 1 ,, 



LAND OFFICE. 

1*o meet the charges attending the Registry of 

Deed« of Siil<*f> and other Transfers ..iU- 4 

For iiispecting Office Registers . . ... „ 1 

For {rraiUitig Certified Extracts from tbe Office 

Iteffist^rs .. .. .. „ 2 

For Re<;istering Probates of Wills and Letters of 



it n 

Il N 
tf ff 



Adiutniatration. . .. .• ,, 4 y. 



SUR YEYOR GENERAL'S OFFICE. 

The foDowing sanctioned Scale of Feea to be charged, on acconnt of 
Government by the Surveyor Generai*8 Department, for Surveya, ezecut* 
ed at the request of private parties is notified for general information :— , 

1 Lots below 10 Acres and above 50 dollars value 9 5.00. 

2 PV each Acre above 16 to 80 Acres „0.50. 

3 „ from 80 to 120 Acres „0.40. 

4 ,, from 120 to 250 Acres „ 0.30. 

5 For Lots below 50 Dollars value, 10 per Cent on the priee of the 
Land. 

Tbe above doea not indude the travelling ezpensea which are fixed 
as foHowB : — 

1. If the work is to be performed by the Native Establishment, the 
char^ife per mile from the Surveying Station at which the applica« 
tion for the same has been made wiil be Cents 25. 

2. If the attendence of the Superintending Officer is required, per 
Hile 70. 

It is to be distinctly nnderstood, that the above confers no right np* 
on private parties to demand the services of officers of the Survey De* 
partment, and that their applications for the same oan only^be attended 
to when, in the opinion of the Head of the Department, complianæ 
with their wishes wiU not iuvolve any interference with the interest of 
the Public Service. 

By Order, 

J. MONIOT, 
Surveyor General, Straits SettlemeHts, 

Singapore, October 6th 1860, i 
Surveyor General's Office. > 
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SUIPPIKO OFFICE. 

Rs. ÅB. Tic« 
1. Engai^ement or discharge of Crawi . 

Ib sb^ under 100 Tous 3 O O 

flrvm lOOio 200 7 6 o 

200 ,, 900 10 O O 

800,, 400..... 12 8 O 

400,, 600 15 O O 

600,, 000 • 17 8 O 

«00 „ 700 20 O O 

700,, 800 22 8 O 

800,, 900 23 O O 

900 „ 1000 27 8 O 

aboTe 1000. . • i • 30 O O 

. aod 80 on for shipa of larger toniiage, adding for every one hundred 

tons above one thousand two Rupees and 8 annas. 
3; Eagagement or diacbarging of aeaman aeparately one Rnpee for 

eadi ^ainan. 



MUNICIPAL RATES, TAXES AND FEE3. 

Bcctes. 

An annnal rate to be fixed from time to time by tbe Goveriior, not ex« 
ceeding 10 per cent of tbe annual value, sball be imposed on ull Jioufifs 
and buildings, and not exceeding 5 pet cent on all lufidd, pnjable by tbe 
ownera, by balf yeaily instalments (Ad 27 of 1856 sec. 21). 

h tax shall be imposed upon all carriages, waggons, carts, and 

Tax upon vehiclea and f " VTV^^k'"*' "»"i??',?"^ elephants kept 
animala ^ *^ Stetiomi, and aball be 

payable quarterly in advance by ilt« owiiera 
or persons having oharge of tbe same, at tbe followiog rates i>er amnurn, 
namely.— 

For.cvery four-wheeled carriage on springs . . • ^ , . , 24 

For erery Iwo- wlieeled carriage on springs 18 

Pdt evéry waggon drawn by man or beast 16 

For every cart drawn by any description of cattle 12 

For every cart drawn by man 8 

Pcfr every horse, pony, or mule, 4 

For every elepbant 20 

Provided thai tbe aeveral vehiclea and animala hcreinafter nientioned 

Exemntions shall be exempt from tbesaid tax, name- 

1. Gun carriages, and Ordnance carta and waggons. 

2. Horses belonging to OfHcers doing Regimental du ty, and at tbe 
rate of one horse for each Officer. 

3. Conservancy carts, burses, poiiies, aQd>fikuloa bclonging to tb«. 
Commissioneis. 
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4. All vehicle« and animftls kept for sale, and not ased for any other 
purpose, provided the same be iu tlie liands of bond Jide dealers in 
eucU vehiclea or anioials. 

5. Waggons and cartA kept within estates or plantations, and not 
used upon the public roads, liaTing the iiaine of the owner painted 
upon some conspicuous part tliereof in letters not less than two inchea 
in iength, and regiatered at the Office of the Commissioners. 

6. All animals kept within estates or plantations and not used upon 
the pnblic roads. 

7. Ponies under 1 1 bands, and c1iildren*s carriages the wheels of 
which do not exceed 24 inches in diameter. 



FeeåfarLicenfei gran ted under secs. 19, 6-3, 93, 89 & 1 13 ofÅet 14 qf 1856. 
License to open a public necessary • • . . Yearly Fee 60 cent9 



9y 



• • 



« • 



j> 






5 dollars 



do. new slau^fhter houses 
to boil or melt tallow to are a woodjard, brick 
kiln,Hme-kiln or potterj 
„ to open a new straw or coal yard 
Erections on roads during Festivals ... 
Using streets for building Materials. 
Frontage 16 feet and under, \ a dollar per month per foot| depth 
sllowance according to width of Street. 
AboTe 16 feet one dollai*. 



per day 



10 
5 
1 






Feeifar Begistering Carriages de. wuler Sec. 26 o/Aet 27^/1856. 
Kegistering every earriage kept and let out for hire, und every wag- 
gon and cart kept and used 4 annas, 

TabU of/ees in distraints tmdtr Aet No, 25 of 1856. 



Sum Distrained for 



Fee. 



Under 5 Rupees, 

5 and under 10 llupees, 



10 


„ 15 




15 


„ 20 




30 


„ 25 




25 


„ 30 




30 


,• 35 




35 


„ 40 




40 


„ 45 




45 


„ 60 




50 


., 60 




60 


„ 80 




80 


„ 100 
Above 100 


9fl 




The abore charge includes all expenses, except when peons are kept 
in charge of property distrained; in which case tour annas must be paid 
daily for eacn man, . 

« « The rates and taxes are levied under the authority of the Con« 
servancy Aet (No. 14 of 1856), General Municipol Aut (No. 25 of 1856) 
and StroiU Mumcipal Aet (No. 27 of 1656). 
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BXCISE PEES AND DUTIES. 
Leri4fd under Aet Ho/lB^l, 
License and regii tratiou of 
An Opium house ... ... ... 3Sp. drs. 

A Tavern . . . . • . . . 5 „ 

Eating House or Spirit Shop^ . . . . 3 ^y 

ToddjShop .. .. .. 2 „ 

The abore to be paid to the Superintendent of Police for the use of 
the Farmers. 
Oo Licenaes for Taverns and piaces of public entertainment 

(Aet 48 of 1860 sec. 12)... ... ... 1 Rupee 

Duties paydble to the Excise Ihrmert. 

On imports of spirituous liquor or arrack for consumption, and 

on all sales of such liquor or arrack in a less quantity thau 160 

Imperial gallons, or, \i sold in bottles, in less quautity tban 50 doz. 

bottleSy— per gallon, or for every 4 quart bottles . . ^0 cents 



FEBS PAYABLB TO THE MARINE BXAMINER. 
Certificate for a Master under Aet 1. of 1859 . . 10 Rupee s 

Do. Do. Mate Do. •• .. ^ » 



STRAITS LIGHTS. 

ACT KO. XIII OF 1854. 

Section IV. If, after the passing of this Aet, any Sbip of the bur- 
den of fifty tons or upwards, shall depart from, or enter any Port, Har- 
bour or Koadstead, in tlie possession or under tbe Government of tbe 
£ut India Company, upon, or during, or at tbe termination of any voy- 
age, in tbe ordinary oouise of wbich sbe wou4d pass any of the said 
Ligbts, a Toll shall be paid in respect of such Ship, except in the cases 
hereinafter mentioned, at the rates following, tbat is to say: — 

1. — If tbe voyajje be one in the ordinary course 'whereof such Ship 
would pass tlie whole of tbe said Lights, at the rate of one anna for 
every ton of her burden. 

2. — If tbe voyage be one in the ordinary course of wbich she would 
ptL$9 any one or more of the said Lights, but not all of them, at the rate 
of half an anna for every ton of her burden. Provided tbat such ToU 
shall not be payable at any sunb Port or Place if such Toll shall have 
been paid at tbe same or any other Port or Place under tbe Government 
of the East India Company in respect of tbe same voyage, and a pro- 
per voucher for such payment shall be produced, or other satisfactory 
proof of such payment given. 

Section V. — The return of a Ship from any Port or Place shall be 
deemed a distinct voyage within the meaning of this Aet, notwithstand- 
ing ToU shall have been paid in respect of her voyage to such Port or 
Place, and notwithstanding tbe terms of any Charter Party. 

Section XII. — The CoUector or other Chief Officer of Customs at any 
Port, Harbour, or Place in the possession, or under the Government of 
ibe Éast India Company, or any other Officer wbom.the Government, lo 
wbich such Port, Harbour or Place is subordinate, may appoint to re- 
ceive tbe Tolls above mentioned, shall colleot the same by hknself, or 
by any Officer in his Establishment when be shall appoint. 
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CHARGES FOR FRBIQflT AND FASSAGfl ON THE QOVWiS- 

UENT 8TEÅUER. 
The following Dcale of charges forbire of cabins, bertbi and frnght 
per U. M. ^trail's fiteainer "SoogMi/„iB publishgd for g«ueral i|b- 
foimation : — 

Application to be made to tbe Muter AtUndaat vLo will Mai t^e 

Cabm* under orders from the Resident Coundlloi after due proriMOi) 

h»a beeu made for GovernmeDt PaMengeTe. 

Malxccå, 

Cabin.. .. .'. .. 9 i. 

fierib.. .. .. .. „3. 

Native Deck Paiswiger , . . . „2. 

PlKAIfO. 

Cabin.. . .. .. .. S12. 

Bertb.- .. .. .. n& 

Native Deck I^iisenger . . , . „S. 

I^ot to include table allowaoce, nbich is payabk to thg Commonder (X 
tbe veuel at Uie GoTernroent rates. 

Fkiiobt to Malacca. 
Per ton 

Treasure i per cent 
Opium pei clitst . . . < 

Fbsioht to PiKAira. 

Pertwi 

Trcaanre i per cent. 

Opinm per chest .. •> 

B; Ordcr, 
Sing:apore, 7Ui June 1860. J. D. TAUQfiAN,— JfoKer ÅttendmU. 

RENT OP GOVERNMENT BUNGALOWS. 

RuLBB regarding tb« occapation of Government Bungvlows, BXClorii« 
of tbe CooTBleacent Bungalow at Finang, throu^outtbe Straiti Set- 
tlement. 

I.— Partiet, wbetbet Goveroment Serranti or «dieriviM, lenting the 
Bu^loNe to paj at the followlDg rate : — 



•8.50 

,.1-fiO 

I 7 @ S 8. 

«3. 
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12 
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12 
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13 
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17 
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8.— Ptfte rcBtinir t Baogftlow wUl oo entry reotiTe firam the man 
in diar||« tb« whol« of the fumitnre, crockeryt firl^tt, ke.f and be beld 
reeponnble for theM dming oooupenejy all breakages, or injary lo be 
nåde pMd, 

S.^Serrants are probibited from depoaitmg dirt and filthin the 
pfosimitj of a Bongalow. 

4,— Åny person or personø renting a Bungalow and faitin^ to aot up 
to Rnles 2 and 3« will not again be permittMl to occapy the premises. 

5, — Any person or persons renting a Bungalow must racate the sam« 
at the ezpiration of 15 dayi, in the OTent ol the aooonunedation being* 
appUed for by other parties. 

6. — A Tisiter*8 book will be kept at each Bunnlow in which peraone 
ooeopying the building are reqoeated to insert tneir names. 

By Ordcr, 

J. BURN,-CapUtn, 
Smgapon^ Wk SepiemJber^ 1860. Seereiary to ihe Qovemor. 

ECCLBSIA25TICAL FEBS. 

Fbr Harriage by Banns S 3 or 6 Rs« 

,, 00. „ License .. ^.. < 5 „ 10 ,, 

„ Banal Ser? ice . « S 3 „ 6 

I, Entering in the register any Baptiftm .. S 1 „ 2 

„ Making any extract from the reti ister .. $1 „ 2 

The abof e fees are chargeable only to persona not Military. 

No diarge for Burial Senrice for Seamen under the rauk of Mate* 

medIcal. 

M<me Departmeni, 
No. 2324. 
The 18^4 October 1858. 
The followihg Despatch, from the Uon'ble the Coort of Directors, is 
published for general information : 

PUBLIC DEPARTMENT. 
No. 120 or 1858. 
OuB GoYBBNOB-OxirsiuL OF India IN CotnrciL. ^ 
Para, 1. — The papers noted in the margin bring to our notice oertain 
(Whole) Bomb»y Public cties in which Civil MedicJ Officewin 
Letter, dited 2nd Lecember *">• '•™'" Prewdenci« h.Te demanded 
Tk Mm\-ta-a "^'^"^"^ ezcessiT« remuneration for their atten* 
^ ^w^„V„«;»r.«l.. ft9 *« danæon the Familie« ofCiTilServwt« 

Letter of Uth' M«:ch 1867. Se^ilTÆjI^'d bjVE'J^^^ 

Pa«kraph.87to93,M.dra.. q«ence The floUficath« ofthe »A 

pÆSer of m'AuguU X^^^''y^r't:^^-^''^ 

y^£ir^v.,u i.t. in^rsat-'j^^uS. S; JS 

t^ dated 12th »ovember civ'il Medical Office« are unqueationa^ 

X^'- ,., • T, ,„ . bly entitled to remaneration for' atten« 

No. 131. Extract para- ,j^^ ^^ ^^ FamHiea of Officew in 
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{vrnfih 39 and 40, Madras Pu- Civil eroployincnt is a just ooe and 
blic Letter, date<l 2nd Febru- should be inaintained ; aecondl^, tbat 
ury (No. 7), 1858. Government should not interiere by 

tbe issne of anjr general regulation with the ainouut of sucb remanera* 
iiofi, but shoald not fail to mark by severe censure, or in . extreme 
casee, by removal from Civil employnieiit, tlieir disapproval of «xtor- 
tionate demanda on the part of the Medical Officer. 

We are, &c. 

F. CUBRIB, 

B. J. iS^ASTWICKy 

Lohdoh, 1 Andøther Direetori. 

lath AuffUdt. } 



GOVERNMENT NOWFICATION REGARDING TUE COMMU- 

TATION OF QUIT RENT AND SALE OF WASTE LANDS. 

With reference to the Resolution of the Hon'ble the Presidant tn 
Council dated the 26th April 1843, and tbe instructioiis received from 
the Right Hon*bIe tbe Governor General of India in Council under date 
the 3&h October 1844, the following nottce regardiiig the Coromuta- 
tion of Qait Rent, and Sale of Waate Lands at Prince of Wales* lalands, 
Province Wellesley, and Singapore is publisbed for general Information. 

PRINCE OP WALES' ISLAND, AND PROVINCE WELLESLEY. 

1. — Bvery person holding Land on Grant subject to an Annual Quit 
Reoty ezoeediug one Dollar per Acre, sball have tbe option of commuting 
the øame by t& payment ol an aggregate of from 5 to 8 years purchase 
at the discretioQ of the Chief Local Autliority, and any persons paying 
lesa^than One Dollar, on anch oonditions aa that officer may determine« 

2. — Holdera of Leases on which the Rent reserved exceeds One Dollar 
ahall have tbe option of receiving a Beed of Sale in perpetuity in lieu of 
thetr Leases on payment of an aggregate of from 5 to 8 years purchase 
at tbe discreti^Hi of the Chief I^ical Authority, and all persons paying 
leas than a Dollar on Lease or Cutting VA\mx on such coiidttions a9 that 
officer may determine. 

3.— All unoccupied and Waste Lands, the Property of Government 
required for Agricultural purposes shaJl be disposed of by Private or 
Public Sale in Uill property at from 5 to 10 Ils. and upwards per Acre 
according to the nature of the Soil and other circumstances. 

SINGAPORE. 

1. — AU Persons holding Lands under R<;guIation 1 of 1830, designa- 
itå Feriodical LeaaeSySave and ezcept Least^s No. 29, 30 and 113, shall 
have the option of commuting their future Reiitii by obtaiiiing a Deed 
of Sale in perpetuity on payment of an a;4i;iegute of 8 years purchnse 
culculated at Drs. 2. 50 per Acre per Aruium, uud the Uulders of the 
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JjpfineB Xo. 1>9, 30 and 113, in the iike manner at 5 Dollars pet Acre 
|)er Ann u in. 

The Holdem of Leaset at Buffaloe Villa^ and also of Leases No. 
404, 405, 500, 507, and 616 shall also have the privilege of comtnating 
tbeir futlire Renti« by a payinent eouivalent to 8 yearaparchase. 

2. — All unnccupied and Waste Lands the properiy of GrOTernment 
reqnired for A^rricnltural purposea shall be ^isposed of by PHvate or 
Puolio i^ale in fiill Property at from o to 10 Rs. and upwards per Acre 
accordin^ to nature of Soil, locality and other circumstances. 

3.— tAII unlicen^ted Sqnatters or Occupier of Land who have no titte 
to the Ground, heyond that which Uieir Labour in reclaimin^ the 
Ground froin a Primitive Forest inay have giveil thein, will be allowed 
a Dee«l of iSale in perpetuity on the terms stated in Para<*^. 

4. — Such Squatters or Occupiera of the Government Lands who may 
refuse to acoeile fo rhe above terms will be dealt with under the provi- 
sion of Aet XV I of 1839. 

1. — The whole of the Deeds of Sale in Perpetaity hereafter to be is- 
sned at Prince of Wales* Island, Province Wellesley and Singapore pro- 
TiAioR for the resumption of Land, if one fourt^be not deared and cul- 
tivated within five years, will be inserted. A^ form of the said Deed 
maj be »een on »iiplication at the Land Office where the gen^nl direc- 
tioQ of the RuadA which Government may contempl&te opening, and 
every requinite information as to the disposal of Public Lands will be 
readily oommunicated. 

2. — Prior to ii>9uiug Deeds of Sale, portions of Land wiU be marked 
oåf aml resorved tor the supply of Timber, Earth, Stone and other mn- 
teriftb for Ronds, Drains, Bridges, and other Publio Works. 

A line of 60 fret inword^ from High water mark will sUdo be reaerved 
along the Coast of the iKlaiid of Singnpore. 

8. — Parties in possession nf Landd which have been snrveyed uill 
be furnished with Deeds of Sule at an early date on the paymeHt of 
the price determined on by the Resident Goaneillor and Oolleciory 
aabject to an appeal to the Governor of the Straits Settlements, shouhl 
the rate per Acre be connidered unreasonable and excessive by the 
Oeeupiers of the Land. 

4. — Such of the Lessees or Holders of Grants above refervcd to at 
Prince of Wales' Island, Province Wellesley and Singapore, as may 
not consent ro the terms fixed will be permitted to abide by tlieir 
existing engagements. 

(Signed) W. J. BUTTERWORTH, 
Governor of P. W, Island^ 

Singapore and MuUuiCå^ 
Singapore, 20tli Deer. 1844. 

LAND OFFICE CONVBYAXCIXG CHARGES. 

GOTBRNXEKT ADVESTlSEMBIfTé 

Notice ishereby given that from the Ist day of January 1843 the' 
following FeeSy are authorized to be chargped to all persons destrous of 
of baving Bills of sale, and mutation paper drawn out at the Land Ol« 
fice in liett of those hitherto levied:-- 
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FVht BiUof mI^ tncludingr Begistration fer eacbtraiiifor, onder tbe 
Buro ofSOdoUarB .. ,•• •. ..SI 7Bi 

Do. do. above 50 Dre. and under 100 • • . . • • mi 9. . „ 

.Do(. do. above 100 Dr& and under 500 .« •• .,„éf^ 

Do. do. above 600 Drs. and under 1^000 . . . . n 6 o ^ 

D<K do.abov«1/KX) •• •• ••n^M. 

. Tbe abore Scale incladrs tbe Re^iatry Fae of 4 Company*! ^Ra- aolibp* . 
rized owler Aoi 16 of 1839. 

I — I ■ ■ ^ 

4 

TOLLS AT PUBLIC FERRIBS. 

Thefollowing Tolh and Bules far the tMumgement qf tke PtthUc Fer* 

^ies in the Station of Prince of Wales^ Island^ Ikave reeeived the séneiim 

of His Hofwr the G ovemor. 

Tablb. 

Tfie ToU-Reeper at each Ferry is aathorised to demand Tolla at tht 
folloWing ratéf :— 

eta. 
For ench 4 wheeled conveyance with draft Animals, 15, 

„ Do. 2 Do. with Do 10. 

„ Do. Horse, Pony, Donkey Buffalo or other Homed Cattled« • . 05. 

H Do. Goat, Skeep, Pig, Cair, 02. 

„ Do. Coolie load, Ol. 

„ Timber 2 feet in length and under by 6 inchea, 01. 

p Do. abovetbe aice, • • 021 

n cachfoot paaaenger, 0}. 



BuLsa. 

1. Bvery Toll-Keeper whoahaU negflect to bang up and kaep in 
good-erder and repair these Riilea on the aboT« Tabra of farea* or wte 
ahall wiilfulfy, remove,. alter, or defaoe the aame, or allow the aame to 
beeome illegrible, sball be liable to a penalty not ezeeeding ten Rnpeaau 

2. Any peraon who ahall paaa through the TeU>bar at any Ferry for 
the purpoae of goin^ aoroaa to the oppoaite bank of tbe river^ witkout 
peyiBg the toll authoriaed to be demanded, ahall be liable lo a penalty 
not exoeeding t^venty Ropeea. 

3. The Toll4Ceeper, or ^rnm in charge, ahall hvs^ hia boat or boata 
nnrabered and Regiatered in the 0£Sca for the Reg^try of Lieenaed 
boata. 

4. EreiT TolI*Keeper, Tindal or other peraon in charge of ane Pab- 
lic Ferry, ahall alwaya be in attendance at the Ferry, or previde aome 
eompetent person to aet for them. 

6. Every Toll-Keeper, Tindal or other penen in efaarge of any Feny 
ihall proTide aach nnmber of boata, and of auch dimenMona for the con« 
▼eyance of pasaenfrera aa the Municipal Commiaaionera ahall deem £1^ 
and auoh boata ahall be kept in auch conditien and be furniahed with 
auch fittiog* ai they or (røoera appoiftted by tkem ahall eooaidar 

otoenary. 
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' 6* No Forry boal shall Ttry carry more thnn S tMMénpren al one 
lri|s nor sball more UuA 2 ponW or 4 lioroed GoiUe be carrM in an j 
boatAloiieirip« 

7. Ad y peraoo who ihall coiiTey for hin or for any eoiMideraftiao 
wbataoever, any peraontiboaBKi or g^ooda aeroaa any riter oo whidi ony 
FabUo Ferry ia efltaUiahed to the oppoaite nde^ witbtn three milea of 
•ny aæb Ferry, ahi^ be Uable lo a penalty not exeeiMliiig 20 Bøpaea. 

8. Any TindiJ, peraonin cbaree ofany Fenyt or acrvant of aneli 
peraon found dmnk or diaorberlp whilat att«»din^ lo the boaiueM of the 
Fenj, aball be deemed lo have infringed Iheae Kiilea. 



FEE8 LEVIED BY THE REGISTRAR OF SHIPPING. 

Fer ^Begistering a new veasel or the whole intere&l of a 

vea»el| one anna per loi;« 
do. Mortgagea . . . . • • . . I Rupee 

do, Declaradon of ownership •• ..1 ,« 

do. Inspecting or uking notes • • . . 1 i> 
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RATES OF COMMISSION AT PINANG 

Adopied at a General Åfeeting of Hie Pinantf Ckamber oj Commeree 

an the SrJ November 1855. 

1— >6n all sales or purchases exoept as otherwise provided 

for,. -. .. •• •• ^ perceni 

H^— On purchase of Goods or Produce for returns . . 2| „ 

3 — ^On sale or pnrchaae of Opium • • . • . . 3 „ 

4.-0n sale or pnrchaae of Ships, Vessels, Houses or 

Lands .. •• •• ^ •• ••o „ 

^ On sale, purchase or shipmeni oC BuUion . • • • 1 t, 

6 On sale or purchase of Diamonds« Jewela, &c. . . 2 „ 

7— On returns in Treasure, BoUion or Bills *: . ^ •' 

3_0n all Goods consigned and withdrawn— half Commission. 
9^0n sale, purchase or negodating of Bills nol serving 

for purchaae of Goods or Prodace . . 1 - «» 

lO-— On all Goods sold by auciion in addition to the above 2| ,» 
It-^Oniiei er«<2^re, or ^uaranteeing sales •• .. 2i |» 

12^Shrofiage, 1 per mille. 

13— On all adTances of money for the purpose of tråde, 
whether the Goods are consigned to the Agent or 
not, and where a Commission oi 6 per cent is nol 
charged • • • • • • ... • • 2| , „ 

14— On ordering Goods, or superintending the falfilmenl 

of Contracts whence no other Ck>nimi8sion is derived 2| „ 
15-^On guaranteeing Bills, Bonds, or other engagemenU, 
and on becoming Security for the Administration 
of Estates or to Government or Individuais for 
Contracts, Agreements, &c. .. .* .. 2} ,j 
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16— On actincffor tbe EsiUte« of persons deceased as Bxe- 

cutors or Admioistrators . . . • . . 5 per cent 

17~On tlie manngeinent of Estates for others, on tbe 

amouDt received •• .. .. ..5 i^ 

18— On procuriDj^ frei«2:lit, or advertising as tlie Ågents 
of Owners or Commandeni, — on tlie amounl of 
fretght, whether the same passes through the hånds 
of the Agent or not . . . . . • . • 5 ,9 

19— On chartering ships for other psrties .. ..21 ,» 

20 — On effecting Insarance, or writing orders for do. .. i tf 
21 — On settling Insurance lo^nses, total or partial, and on 

procuring return of preu)iuin »• .. .. 2| ,, 

22 — On debts when a process st law orarbitration is ne- 
cessarj 2| per cent on the amount claimed, and if 
i^ecovered by such means . . - . . ,.5 ^t 

23 — On Bills of Exchange noted or prot^sted ... ... 1 „ 

24 — On collccting house- rent . • • . • . O 19 

25 — On ship's disbursements • . • • • • 6 „ 

20 — Do. when in funds . . . . ..21 f^ 

27 — On negociating Loans on Respondentia . . • . 2 «, 

28— On letters of credit grantod for Mercantile purposes . . 2^ „ 
29 — On purchasing or seiling Government eecurities, or on 

exchanging or transfering the same . . • . I •» 

30 — On dslivering up do. . . . . • • i d 

31 — On all advances not punctually liquidated, the Agent 
to have the option of charging a second Gom mis* 
sioni as upon a fresh advance, provided tli« charge 
be only made once in the same year 
S2 — On transhipping all Goods or Produce ... •* 1. 91. 

83 — Do. Treasure • • . . . . i » 

34 — At the option of tbe Agent^ on tlie amount debited or 
credited within the ycar, including interest, and ex- 
cepting only such items on which at least 2} per . 
cent has beien charged .. ... ..» 1 n 

(This charge not to apply to paying over a balance due on 
an aooount made up io .a partiaular ))eriod., unions 
where suoli balance is withdrawn without reasonable notiee). 
^5— On ooUeoting Freight ... ... ... 24 „ ' 

.36— On Freigbtoif vessels consigned to an A^vnt in Pinang 
inrvards (the freight having been r>nid nt the port of 
loading) when the vessel is loadea ovtioard'i by an- 
other Ageo<t, or proceed« else where for a cargo, io 
absenoe of any special agreemeiit ... 2^ p 

37-^On advances made to acouunt ol' Contracts for pro- 
duce, the usual ^tiarantee Commi8.4iou aud luterest 
to be charged. 
38— In pvrchaaiiig prodaee, the Coromisslon to be charged 
on the Invoice, iocluding charges. 
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RATES OF PREMIA OF INSURANCE. 

Agreed to hy the Agents m Pinang of the undermentioned 

Inmrance Ojffices. 

ON GOODS BY 8AILINO VESSJiLS. 




19 



>» 






o3§ 
o S'S 



j» 



To Europe and America. 

On Siigar, Oiitcb, an«l SaUpetre 

On Rice, Hides, und Gambier 

On other Article§ 

Uduritius, Cape of Good Hopey and St HeleiUL 
Hongkong^ 3Iaea0t and Whampoa, 
Salling bctween 28th Februarjr and Ist July... f 
ditto 30lhJune ,, Ist March 

Amoy 
Saifing between 28(b February and Ist July.. # :3 «, q ^ 
ditto dOUiJune „ Ist March ) S.-^?. Y 

I) Fao CJionifoOy Ningpo^ and Shanhai. 

Sailing between 28th February and Ist July 

ditto SOth June „ Ist March 

Batavia* 

Sailing between 31 st October and Ist April 

ditto 28th ^larch ,, Ist November. 

Bomhaif, 

Salling between ^Ist October and Ist March . . . 
ditto 28th February „ Ist November 

Ceylon 

Pedier Coast 

Calcutta 

Mculrag 

Singapore 

orto I ^^'^^^f Maulmain, and Rangoon 

Salling between 31st October and Ist March. . . . 

ditto 28th February ,, Ist November 

To Weat Coast of Sumatra and back to Pinang^ (if Yoyage ez- 

ceeda 3 months an additional 1 per oent per montb) 

On Treasure a dedoction ofone^fifth of the above raiea will 

be made 
For each additional port on any one Toyage, at which Vessels 

may touch to load or discharge Cargo, an additional 

ime quarter. 
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ON GOODS BY STEAMERS. 



To Sing:a{)Qre 
,, Baiavia .. 
„ Hongkong. 
,9 Canton 



„ ShangLai 



n 



Galle 



,, Bombay and Madras, v'vk Galle 

^ Southampton 

fy Calcutta 



. 1 


. 


ure 


•s 


S 
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H 






~ 
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1:: 


1 


1 


li 


2i 




■ 




1 


li 


1 




1 



Oa Insurances effected against Total loss only, a dedaction of ane 



fifth. 
Insurr 



Oq Insurances effected /ree of partieular average, when the rate ii 

not Btated, a deduction ot'one eight. 
Aferoge payable on Opium and S'ilk, on each Cliest^ftU othtr 

Goodø, S 500 value. 
Feathers, Beche de Mer, Dry Fisfa, and Birds Nests, Free of parti- 
eular averao^e. 
Wm. HALL & CO. 

Agents Hast India Marine^ InsuranceCompany 
FRASER & CO. 

A^e7its Eastem Marine Insurance Company » 
BROWN & CO. 

Agents London & Oriental Steam Transit Insurance Office* 
C. M. 8HIRC0RE & CO. 

Agents Calcutta Mercantile Marine Insurance Søciety 
and Sun Insurance Office. 
A. A. ANTHONY. 

Agents Eelianee Marine Insurance Office. 
J. A. ANTHONY. 

Agents Amicable Insurance Office^ 
PINANG, 

Ibth September 1856. 



RATES OP POSTAGB 



to be colkcted upon Letters forwarded through the United' Kingdom, 
addressed to the under-mentioned Colonies and Foreign Coontries :— 
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Ufom Letters for those plsees marked* i^re-paymetit is ampuhary. 

* Nom. — The French transit rate of two annas per quarter ounce 
mtisl be ooUeetedytn addition^ upon all Letters sent to the United King- 
dom viå Marseilles. 



i 

GO 

8 



^Afriea, West 

OoastQf ••• 

^Asoension... 

Aufttria 
Bel^inm 
Belize, Hon- 
duras 

Bermuda ... 
• '^Bolivia 
•Brazil 
Bremen 
Brunswick.. 
*Bueno8 Ay- 
res ••• .«• 
*CaIifornia ... 
. CapeofGood 
Hope 
Canada ... 
*Canary lé- 
lands 

•Chili 

*Costa Rica... 

*Cuba 

•Curacoa ... 

Denmark ... 

*Ecuador ... 

^Falkland Is- 

lands 

Frank fork... 

Gold Coast. . 

•Grey Town . 

•Guadaloupe. 

"•Gttrttetnala. . 

fiamburgk . 



¥ 



s S'S s 

S t» S'S 
$ *^ 2 « 



R. A. PI 
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13 
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15 
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11 
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h 
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O 

6 
6i 
O 

6] 
6 
O 
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<i 



O 



Hanover ... 
•flayti 

Hesse 

Holland ... 
Hom burg-, 
HsKso 

Lnraaca ... 
Laueiiburuf. . 
Lipi^e Det- 
mold 

Lubeck ... 

* Martinique.. 

Meckleiibur«! 

Ol^Alexieo 

0»MoiiteVicIoo 

2{4issau(Ger- 

many 
*:^al 

•New Grana- 
da 
•Nwway . . 
New Bfuns- 

wick 
New found- 

land 
Nova Scotia 
Oldenburg 
•Orejroa , . 
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7 6 

9 6 *Peru 



7 6 
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Poland 



7 Jii^^emRico 



Prince Ed- 
ward Istimd 
Prtmaiii .. 
Beuss . . . 



A. 
9 
7 
9 
6 



P. 
O 
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O 
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O 
O 
O 
O 
O 
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1.3 

U 

9 

9 



G 
O 
O 
O 
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Bussia 

St. Helena... 
^Sandwick Is- 
lands 

Saxe Alten- 
burjr 

Snxe Coburg 
Gotba 

Saxe Mein- 
in^eii 
O 7 <$| Saxe Weimar 

9 6 Saxony 

1 5 Ol ScbaumbuFg 
O 11 6' Lippe 

O 9 GScbwartzbur^ 
I Bttdoldstadt 
7 6 Scbwartzburg 
U 11 6| Sonderhak- 
15 o' sen .. .. 

I Seres . . 
7 6 *.Surinam 
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Sween 

Tchesme . 

Tenedos . 

♦rurkey(Eu- 

rope except 

tbe place 

Specified . . 

UnitedStates 
♦Venezuela 

WoAt Indies 
(Biilisb) .. 

West Indies 
(Dttaisli),, 
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9i .■■ •** >mC 
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The following Conditiong are to be observed in sending Eook-Fackets 
by Post: — 

Ist. — The Postag-e must be pre-paid in full, by means of Postage 
Stamps afSxed outside the Packet oti ifs cover. 

2nd, — Every Packet must be sent either without a cover, or in a 
cover open at the ends or side, so as to aduiit of the enclosures beia^ 
removed for examination. 

Srd. — The Packet raay contain any number of separate books or other 
publications, prints or map^l, and uny quantitv of paper, parcbraent or 
vellum (to the exclusion, however, of letters whother sea led or open) 
and the books or ther publicatious, prints, maps, &c., mav be either 
printed, written or plaiii, or any mixture of the three. Further, all 
iegitimate bindin<r, mounting', or covering" of a book, publication, &c., 
orof a portion thereof, will beallowed, whetlier such bindin^-, &c., be 
loose or attached ; as also rollers in the case of prints or maps, markers 
Cwhetiier of paper or otlierwise,) in the case of books ; and in short 
whatever is necessary for the i«a fe transmission ofliterary or artistic 
matter or usually appertains thereto. 

4tth. — The Packet must not contain any letter^ closéd or open, or any 
enclosure, sealed or otherwise closed against inspection, nor must there 
be any letter, or any communication of the nature of a letter, writteii^ 
or printed in any such Packet or on its cover. Entries, however, 
merely stating who sends the book, &o., or to whom it is givun, are not 
regarded as a letter. 

6th,—^o Book-Packet can be received if it exceeds two feet in length, 
Width, or depth. 

6th. — Any Packet which shall not be open at the ends or sides, or 
shall have any letteror any communiciition ofthe nature ofa letter 
written or printed in it or upon its cover will be charged with Letter 
Postage. 

*Ith, — Ifa Packet be found to contain any letter, whet her closed or 
open, or enclosure sealed or other\vi:se closed aguinst inspection, or any 
other unauthorized enclosure, the lerter or encloiture will be taken out 
and forwarded to the address on the Packet, charged with full Postage 
as an unpaid letter together with an additional Book-rate ; that is, witU 
the Postage chargeable on a Book weighing not more tban halfa tb, 
the remainder of the Packet, if duly pre-paid with Stamps, will then be 
forwarded to its address. 

8^^. — Ifa Packet be not sufficiently pre-paid with Stamps but never- 
theless bear Stamps cqual to a single Book-rare, it will be forwarded 
charged with the deiicient Book-Postage together with an additional 
Book-rate ; but any Packet which shall not bear Postage Stam fis equal 
to a single Book-rate will be detained and charged with tlie Letter 
Postage. 

9th, — No Book-Packet weighing more than three fos can be sent to 
or from the East Indies or to New South Wales. 

lOth, — The Colonial Book-Post extends to those Coloniee only which 
are sd marked in the Table of Colonial and Foreign Postage. 

Uth. — In no case can a Book-Packet be sent to the Colonies (oxcept 
at the letter rate of Postage,) through a Foreign Country. 
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NotiA« 1!« b^ri^by pi ven fhnt, und or tlie Rnles and ConditionA •fplica- 
ble Ui 21 11 Piirket« «ent by Book l'osf, Hook ^Parkelø addressad to tbe 
tiiidennentioned British Colonie? will in futore be received at all Indian 
Poat Offices, for despatch to their deatination Uirongb the United 
Kingdora. The followinj? rates of Post4)»e must be paid in advMioe by 
of Stamps attached to Ihe cover ot' the Book Packet: — 
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List of British Colonies to which Book Pachets can be sent from India 



via Great Britain, 



Canada, 
Nova Scotia, 
New Brunswick, 
Prince Edward Island, 
Newfoundland, 
Bermuda, 

British West Indies, 
Aacension, 
St. Helena, 

Tlie Cape of Good Hope, 
Camp Simla, ( 
The lOth June IS^. S 



(But only to Cape Town, M^bk^ 

Bay, and Port Elizabeth)) 
Natal, 

Falkland Islands, 
Gambia, 
Sierra Leone, 
The Gold Const, 
Van Couver*3 Island, 
Heligoland ; and 
The loutan Ishuds. 



No. 2, 

The Public are informed that Book Post Packets can be sent from 
India to Grcat Britain vid MarseilleSy åccording* to the followtng 
Schedule. The Postage must however be prepaid by Stamps, waå the 
ctmditions which now exist with reg^ard to the Book Postage, via 
Southampton, are also appUcable to the Foute vid Marseilles. 
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Rat9 &f Postage* 



Vid South- 
aifipton. 



Vid Mar- 
seilles. 





Hs. Aa. 


P. 


Hs. 


For a Packet nof exceedio^ 4 oz. in weigbt . . 


3 








Kxceediu}^ 4 oz. and not exceeding 8 oz. . . 


5 


6 





9, 8 oz. and not exceeding 1 Ib. . . 


11 





1 


„ 1 tb. „ 1^ Ib. . . 


1 





1 


y, \\ Ib. „ 2 ib8. . 


1 5 


6 


2 


„ 2 Ibs. ,y 2\ Ibs. . 


1 11 
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„ 2i tbs. ,, 3 Ibs. . 
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Calcutta, ) 

The Ut May 1860. J 

EXTRACT FROM THE POST MASTER GENERAL'S LETTER, 

Commencing, therefore, aa regarda the outward Mails, witb ihe present 
Mail via Marseilles, the postage on a letter between the United Kingdoiki and 
Pinang wil^ be as follows : — 



For a letter^ via Southampton. . 


« 


i é 
1 


Above 1 Oa. 
and not exceed- 
ing 1 Oz. 


* 
<g 


O ® - 
o « 

gag- 
S's 




t. d, 

1. e. 


t. d, 

2. 0. 


t. d, 

4. 0. 


9, d. 
6. 0. 





For a letter^ via Marseilles* 



•*t* 






15 

M 



o 



1. «. 






1. 6. 



O » * 



I-« 



s bo 



• 2. 9. 



<S 






s, d, 

3. O. 



A fine of one shUHng instead of 6d., will be cbargeable heroafter, In addi- 
tion to the postage due, upon all tmpaid or filnsiiffici&ntfy jpaid letters between 
the United Kingdom and Pinang. 

G. F. QOTrhlRBt—P&ge Master, 
Tbe Postage to and from AnstraHa, and Kew Zealand, is alsO donbled. 
Pinang Post Office, I 6. F. G. 

16th S^tember 18&1. f 
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EATES BY THE PENIN8ULAR AND ORIENTAL STEAM 
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PARCEL RATE?^. 



a 



OD C ^ **• 

C *• *■ OB 
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Packagea in excess of the above ineasurenient will be charged at tM 
rate of 163. per foot to Suez; 20s. per. foot to Aden, .Mattrittus, Re* 
union, India, Straits, Hong Kong, and Australia; and 23s. per foot ter 
Ainoy, Foo-Chow-Foo, and Shanghai. 

A further cbarg-e (when the Companj tnfce ri*k» upon themaeltcs,) 
will be niatle on eaoli Parcel under the valne of £ 20, at the rate ' of 
40h. per Ct>nt. ; excecding tliat value at the following rates: — Sues, 
Aden, Mauritius, Ueunion, Bombay, GejUn), Madras, , Calcutta, Fe* 
nang, nnd Singapore, 30.«. per cent.; Hong Kong, 35s. par eent.; Aut- 
traiioy Amoy, Foo-Chow-Foo, and Shanghai, 45s. per cent. 

If Packages weigh more thån 20 tbs. to the cubic foot, the additional- 
weight will be charged 6d. per tb. 

Parcels will not be received after 2 o^clock <m Saiurdam, 

MERCHANDIZE. 

A form of declaration must be obtained at the Company's Offieel iti 

Leadenhallitftreet, wbere it will have to be deposited whén properly 

(TUed up. These Goods are taken by Spccial Agreement, and must be 

(lelivered to the Company at the Niite Elms .Station, before 5 o*Gk>ck> 

Jur clear days prior to the departure ofeuch Steamer, 

Puckages exceeding one cubic foot must be in woo(|en cases, iron- 
hooped at each end, or they will not be received. 
Tbe weight of each package must not exceed 100 Id. 
The Port of Delivery must be distinctly marked on every padcage, 

SPECIE. 

The following are the Company^ s lorver Bates qf Freight^ 

at which Shippers take risks vpon themselves, 

Aden, Mauritius, India, and Australia 2 per dent. 

Straits and Hong Kong v. ...... 2i „ - 

Shanghai, Foo-Chow-Foo, and Amoy 2| „ 

The higher Rates of Freight^ whUik include all insttrable risks^ 
may be ascertained on appUcation at the Company^s Office. 
Bozes should be atrongly made, with elm ends, hned with tin, and 
must be sealed over tape in counter-sank hole-'* 

(Hoe's *' Safety BuUion Box'' is recommended, and can be 
procured at No. 44. Leadenhall Street.) 
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Order* ba^e been rfceiveJ frøn the Port MiWter General of the T^iiiteil 
KingdooDi to double the PosUge beiween this and £ii<;laiid ; the fol- 
lowing charges will be made until fartber orders. 
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To Auatralia^ the same as to England Viå Southampton. 



G. F. GOTTLIEB, 

Post Master, 



Pinang Post Office, ) 
,13th September 1861. ) 



